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REPORT 



OF THE 



BOARD OF EDUCATION, 



TO THE 



GENERAL ASSEMBLY OF CONNECTICUT. 



In presenting to the General Assembly tlie twentieth annual 
report, the State Board of Education expresses the hope that 
the educational interests of the State may receive the attention 
which their great importance demands. 

The Board has to report that during the year much time has 
been given to the consideration of matters relating to schools 
and to the development of plans for their improvement. These 
plans were for the most part the suggestion of the Secretary 
of the Board, and, having been matured, they have been put 
in operation by him. 

They are largely intended for schools in the smaller towns, 
where there is certainly greatest need of system, and where, 
without constant oversight and encouragement, very little will 
be accomplished. This work of the Secretary, and the same 
may be said of that done by the State Agent, is not of a kind 
to attract much public notice, but in our view it is very neces- 
sary, and, if persevered in, will do very much to build up our 
2 
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6 REPORT OF THE BOARD. 

country schools, and save the children in our manufacturing 
centres from the avarice of parents and employers. Now, the 
parents make gain of the time of their children, putting them 
at work when they ought to be in school, while the employers 
give them work because a low rate of wages is demanded. 

That the smaller towns need especial care is evident from the 
facts which the enumeration statistics show. 

During the year 1883 there was a gain in the number of 
scholars enumerated, but the number of towns in which there 
was any gain is smaller than the number in which there is 
a loss. Only eighty towns have gained, whereas eighty-three 
towns have lost ground, and four remain the same. 

By counties, the gain is found as follows: New Haven, 
gain, 1,037 ; Hartford, 139 ; Fairfield, 545 ; and Windham, 31. 
In these counties the gain is all made in th^ large manufactur- 
ing places. The danger is great that where the population is 
decreasing less attention will be given to the schools, and the 
quality of the instruction will be poor. But this difficulty 
may be met, in part, at any rate, by the consolidation of 
districts and by the abolition of all district lines. 

In the towns where the district system has been given up, 
there has been generally a very decided improvement in the 
schools. Some towns have made an objection to this change on 
the ground that, although it might work well for the central 
district, it would be an injury to the others. But they have 
found that this has not taken place. 

The school at the centre has indeed been improved, and 
scholars have attended it who, under the other system, would 
have been excluded. In some cases as many as one-quarter of 
the whole number in attendance has been from outside, and 
so the whole town has had the benefit of the improvement. 
But the other schools, instead of being harmed, have been 
helped, for they have been relieved from the older scholars, 
who once absorbed the greatest part of the teacher's time and 
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attention, and so the teacher could the better care for the 
yonnger pupils. 

The board would repeat the suggestion so often made before, 
that whenever it is possible to get rid of the district system it 
should be done. The fact that some towns having done so 
have voted to return to it, is hardly admitted as an argument 
against the good Resulting from the change, especially when 
one considers the reasons which are given for their action. 

A constantly widening experience convinces us that the 
change will be a good one. Its advantages differing, perhaps, 
in different places are so many and so great that none need 
fear to try the experiment. But we especially commend it to 
those towns where the number of pupils is small, and decreas- 
ing from year to year. 

During the past year the Board has received from the State, 
through the hands of the special commissioners appointed to 
superintend its erection, the new building for the Normal 
School. But no sooner had they received it and begun to use 
it, than they found that changes must be made, and faults 
corrected, which involved large expense. The work of this 
kind which has been already done, or ordered, amounts to over 
$2,600. We found that the system of ventilation required 
the burning of $350 worth of gas in less than two months. 
The system of heating, while utterly failing to provide the 
whole building with sufficient warmth, will require yearly 
$1,000 worth of coal. Additional means of heating to the 
amount of $300 (estimated) have now to be provided. We 
call attention to these things as explaining the need there is of 
large appropriations for carrying on the school, and we are sure 
that the actual condition of the school to-day, and the work 
done there, warrant liberal action toward the school. 

In all the changes made and in aU matters concerning the 
school, two things have been in mind as very desirable, viz: 
That a large number of persons, drawn from all parts of the 
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State, might share in the advantages offered to those purposing 
to teach. And secondly, that the standard of education given 
here may be still higher than in the past. The number of stu- 
dents has been largely increased, although neither the capacity 
of the building nor the limit fixed by law has been reached. 
By giving an opportunity to persons to pass the preliminary 
examination at a number of .places in different parts of the 
State, many have been led to undergo the trial who would not 
have made a journey to New Britain for that purpose. Also, 
by this plan, which has been followed now for two years, 
attention has been drawn to the school, and interest awakened 
in it. Besides this, graduates of High Schools have been 
admitted without examination. 

But while we are anxious that as many as possible should 
make use of the advantages here offered, and would not secure 
this result by having the requirements of the school too easily 
met, the members of the Board are agreed in their opinion that 
the Normal School should be something more than a State High 
School. The qualifications for admission should be so high, 
and so satisfactorily met, that there can be no need of spending 
a year in review of studies, nor of studying the elementary 
branches. It is desirable that the pupils should be able at once 
upon entering the school to begin their Normal training. This 
result can be secured by greater strictness in the examinations, 
demanding a full knowledge of the subject, and by making the 
questions more difficult to answer. 

We are well aware that, in the long run, people will judge 
of the value of the school, and of its success, by the character 
of the teachers who are graduated from it. We acknowledge 
this as a fair test, and while we do not hesitate to recommend 
the school as it now is, we ask the cooperation of the people 
of the State, and the help of our Legislature, in our efforts to 
increase its efficiency as well as in extending its benefits over 
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the whole State. Especially do we invite scrutiny and friendly 
criticism. We are afraid only of indifference and neglect. 

In years past recommefndations have been made to the Legis- 
lature from the State Board of Education, and from other 
sources also, that some methods other than those now in use be 
adopted for examining teachers. The authority having power 
to examine teachers and grant the certificates is the School 
Visitors of each town. The certificates given are good only in 
the town where they are given, and for a specified time. This 
arrangement has nothing in it which is likely to stimulate the 
ambition of teachers, nor gratify it. 

In over thirty of the States of the Union another arrange- 
ment prevails. Teachers receive their certificates from County 
Superintendents or from State Boards. These certificates are 
good in the county and in the State respectively. Thus they 
gain a higher value than they would have if confined to single 
districts or towns. 

Last year our Legislature gave to the Board of Education 
power to hold examinations and grant certificates. These cer- 
tificates the Board of School Visitors in any towu Tnay accept, 
and give the holder a position as teacher, without themselves 
making an examination. Acting under this law, the Secretary 
of the Board prepared examination papers and examined one 
hundred and fifty-three applicants. Now, in order that the 
State certificate may have value, it is plain that the examination 
to which it certifies must be a thorough one. It is plain that 
the candidates for such certificate must be entirely familiar 
with the studies upon which they are examined, and must have 
full knowledge of the subjects presented for their consideration. 

The first question, then, which had to be settled was this : 
" How large a percentage of credits must each person receive 
in order to secure the certificate?" This question has been 
answered differently in different States. 
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In Colorado, for instance, applicants are examined in 
Arithmetic, United States History, Reading, Writing, Physi- 
ology, Botany, Grammar, and the elements of Natural Science. 
K first grade certificate is given to those only who have a stand- 
ing of 90 per cent, in the common branches and 75 per cent, in 
the higher ones. A second grade certificate is given to those 
obtaining at least 75 per cent, in the former branches, and 50 
per cent, in the latter, while a third grade certificate is given to 
those obtaining 60 per cent, in the former and 60 per cent, in 
the latter class of studies. In Florida, to secure a third class 
certificate, a candidate must answer at least 75 per cent, of the 
questions. These embraced only the elementary branches. 
The candidate for the second grade must have 80 per cent, in 
an examination covering this ground, and, in addition. Book- 
keeping, while ^^^ class certificates are given to graduates of 
Normal Schools and to eminently successful teachers who, on 
examination, could answer 85 per cent, of the questions sub- 
mitted, these being upon branches usually taught in High 
Schoolt^. 

In Kansas the matter becomes more diflicult. Here, in 
order to secure a State certificate, the candidate must pass an 
examination in all the elementary branches, Physiology, Natural 
Philosophy, Botany, Entomology, Geology, Mental Science, 
Solid Geometry, Political Economy, Chemistry, Latin Gram- 
mar, CsBsar and Virgil. His standing in these studies must 
average 90 per cent., with not less than 75 per cent, in any 
topic. 

After much consideration, the special committee of the 
Board having the matter in charge determined to adopt the 
following requirements : For a jyrima/ry certificate candidates 
are to be examined in Reading, Writing, Arithmetic, Geogra- 
phy, Spelling, Grammar and United States History, credit 
being given for examination in Singing, Drawing, and Theory 
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and Practice of Teaching. To obtain the advcmced grade the 
examination was to cover, in addition to the above, Algebra, 
Geometry, Book-keeping, Physiology, Physics, Physical Geog- 
raphy, and Civil Government. 

In these examinations candidates were required to be 
marked eighty-five, on a scale of one hundred, as their 
average, and not less than seventy-five in any branch. 
This did not seem too strict a requirement, but it proved 
fatal to a large number of the candidates, as only twenty-four 
out of the one hundred and fifty-three succeeded in meeting 
it. It is hoped that this result will not discourage future 
applicants, but it ought to show them the need of diligent and 
faithful preparation. The prize may be hard to win, but its 
value will be all the greater. We wish to have it understood 
that the holder of one of these certificates is perfectly com- 
petent, so far as knowledge of these subjects goes, to instruct 
in any school in the State, and when there shall be added to 
the certificate the statement that the holder has proved a suc- 
cessful teacher by actual experience, the certificate ought to 
carry much weight. 

Last year the number of districts which drew money from 
the State for libraries was 11 per cent, of the whole number 
of districts. This year it is a little over 13 per cent. The 
money drawn this year amounted to $3,025. Such a sum as 
this spent from year to year ought to yield some valuable and 
permanent results. These districts which have had the money 
ought, at the end of ten years, to have a good collection of books. 

There is reason to fear, however, that in some cases districts 
have put too liberal a construction upon the law which directs 
how this money shall be used, and, accordingly, have used it in 
purchasing books and apparatus which the district ought to 
have bought. And these have been used up. In many districts 
regularly drawing the library money, there is nothing to show 
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for it except a dictionary, worn out by abuse rather than use, 
torn and wrinkled maps, and perhaps a small globe, bearing 
marks which hinder rather than help geographical studies. 
Cases are known where the money has been used for objects 
plainly beyond the meaning of the law. In one instance, it is said, 
it was used to pay for repairing the privy. If each district were 
required to report the number of volumes, and the various 
articles of which its library is composed, there might be an 
opportunity to check abuses. 

In conclusion the Board would call attention to the tables 
of statistics in the appendix. Especially noteworthy is that 
which gives $1,197,732.13 as the indebtedness of the various 
school districts. The annual interest on this amount is an item 
well worth saving. 

A careful consideration of these statistics suggests causes 
for congratulation, but also it shows that the diflSculties 
and dangers which beset the course of education are not few. 
If these be bravely met by wise and careful action, many of 
the diflSculties will be removed, and the dangers lessened. We 
believe that no subject is more worthy of the attention of the 
Legislature than this. 

The future interests of the commonwealth largely depend 
upon the pains-taking care with which the present generation 
of children shall be trained in our schools. 

THOMAS M. WALLER, 
GEORGE G. SUMNER, 
STORRS O. SEYMOUR, 
WILLIAM G. SUMNER, 
EDWARD D. ROBBINS, 
ANTHONY AMES. 
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To the Board of Education of the State of Connecticut : 

Your Secretary respectfully submits his second annual 
Eepoi-t. 

Attention is invited to the statistics in the appendix. To 
the interest and unpaid effort of School Visitors is due the 
information contained in these tables. In most cases returns 
have been promptly made, and are full and accurate. Con- 
tinued through a series of years, each compilation will correct, 
verify, and shed light upon its predecessors. When analyzed, 
arranged, and explained, the whole will express the changes 
in our schools, the progress in education, will guide us to intel- 
ligent judgment concerning our educational institutions, and 
form the basis of wise experiment. 

The reports of Acting Visitors found on pp. 166-210, are 
arranged by topics, and not by towns as heretofore. Coming 
from conamunities widely separated in pursuits and resources, 
and yet acting together under one system, they are a valuable 
exposition of local needs and local effort. They are the opin- 
ions of men engaged in supervisory work, and laboring with 
earnestness for the improvement of schools. They afford 
ample illustration of the advance made in some quarters and 
the diflSculties met in others. 

The returns are arranged in the appendix and discussed in 
this report under the following heads : 
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1. Receipts. 5. Schools. 

2. Expenses. {a) Normal School. 

3. Scholars. (h) Report of Principal of 
{a) Enumeration. Normal School. 

(J) Report of State {c) Evening Schools. 

Agent. (d) Yisitation. 

4. Teachers. 6. School houses. 
{a) Teachers' Meetings. 7. Libraries. 

(J) State Examinations. 8. Legislation. 

Below will be found a general summary made from the 
tables. 

Statistics of Public Schools for the year ending 
August 31st, 1884. 

Dividend per child from School Fund, - - $0.75 

Income of School Fund distributed, - - $112,950.75 

Amount paid for schools from State Tax, - - 225,901.50 

Income of Town Deposit Fund, - - 42,089.06 

Income of Local Funds, - - - . 8,553.16 

Amount raised for schools by Town Tax, ♦ - 810,253.93 

Decrease for the year, - - - - 30,111.46 

Amount raised for schools by District Tax, - 484,343.55 

Increase for the year, - - - - 31,726.59 

Amount of voluntary contributions for schools, 4,329.01 

Amount for schools from other sources, - - 49,502.40 
Total amount received for public schools from 

all sources, ----- 1,737,923.36 

Increase for the year, - - - 4,530.48 

Amount expended for teachers' wages, - - 1,130,863.35 

Increase for the year, - - - 36,282.74 

Amount expended for fuel and incidentals, - - 140,757.88 

Decrease for the year, - - - 4,546.01 

Amount expended for new school houses, - - 238,963.98 

Decrease for the year, - - - 88,444.34 

Amount expended for repairs of school buildings, - 102,137.66 

Increase for the year, - - - 17,075.44 

Amount expended for libraries and apparatus, - 13,672.72 

Decrease for the year, - . . 1,295.80 
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Amount expended for other school purposes, - $150,881.45 

Increase for the year, - - - 4,718.90 

Total amount expended for public schools, - - 1,777,277.04 

Decrease for the year, - - - 36,209.07 

Number of towns in the State, - - - 167 

Number of school districts in the State, - 1,447 

Number of public schools, - - - - 1,639 

Increase for the year, . _ . 5 

Number of departments in public schools, - - 2,779 

Increase for the year, . . . 44 

Average length of school year, - - - 179.55 days 

Increase for the year, - - - j '^^ days 

Number of children between 4 and 16 years of age, 

in January, 1884, . . . . 150,601 

Increase for the year, - - - 1,135 

Number of scholars registered in winter, - - 103,921 

Increase for the year, - - - 1,799 

Number of scholars registered in summer, - - 97,499 

Increase for the year, - - - 3,285 

Number registered who were over 16 years of age, 3,930 

Increase for the year, - - - - 29 

Number of different scholars in public schools, 123,280 

Increase for the year, - - - - 2,843 
Number of enumerated children in other schools 

than public schools, - - - - 14,580 

Decrease for the year, - - - 280 
Number of children between 4 and 16 years of age 

in no school, - - - - 20,199 

Decrease for the year, - - - - 325 

Number in schools of all kinds, - - 137,860 

Increase for the year, - - - - 2,563 

Average attendance at public schools in winter, 80,075 

Increase for the year, - - - - 1,652 

Average attendance at public schools in summer, 74,787 

Increase for the year, - - - - 3,459 
Percentage of whole number registered in the year 
as compared with the number enumerated, 

January, 1884, .... 81.85 

Increase for the year, - - - 1.27 
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Percentage of children in schools of all kinds, - 91.53 

Increase for the year, - - - 1.01 

Percentage of those enumerated registered in winter, 69.00 

Increase for the year, - - - .68 
Percentage of those enumerated registered in sum- 
mer, ----- 64.73 

Increase for the year, - - - - 1.70 

Percentage of average attendance in winter, - 77.05 

Increase for the year, - - . - - .26 

Percentage of average attendance in summer, - 76.70 

Increase for the year, - - - - 1.00 
Average attendance in winter as compared with num- 
ber enumerated January, 1884, - - 53.17 

Increase for the year, - - - .71 
Average attendance in summer as compared with 

number enumerated January, 1884, - 49.65 

Increase for the year, - - - - 1.93 
Number of teachers in winter — male, 562 ; female, 

2,347 ; total, ----- 2,909 

Decrease — male, 4 ; increase — female, 46 ; total, 

increase, ----- 42 
Number of teachers in summer, — male, 307 ; female, 

2,596 ; total, ----- 2,903 

Increase — female, 64 ; total increase, - 64 

Number of teachers continued in same school, - 2,347 

Increase for the year, - - - 22 

Number of teachers who never taught before, - 485 

Increase for the year, - - . 25 

Average wages per month of male teachers, - $69.17 

Increase for the year, - - - 1.81 

Average wages per month of female teachers, - 37.21 

Increase for the year, - - - .69 



Number of schools of two departments. 

Increase for the year. 
Number of schools of more than two departments. 

Increase for the year. 
Whole number of graded schools, - 

Increase for the year, - - - 

Number of new school houses built in the year. 

Decrease for the year. 



141 

9 

197 

9 

338 

18 

22 

3 
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Number of school houses in the State, - - 1,657 

Number of school houses reported in poor condition, 177 

Decrease for the year, . - . 7 

Number of districts in which the average attend- 
ance for the year ending August 31st, 1884, 
was over 8 but did not exceed 15, - - 529 

Number of districts in which the average attend- 
for the year ending August 31st, 1884, was 
over 15 but did not exceed 20, - - 258 

Number of districts in which the average attendance 
for the year ending August 31st, 1884, was 
over 20 but did not exceed 25, - - 134 

Number of districts in which the average attendance 
for the year ending August 31st, 1884, was 8 
or less, ----- 166 

Number of districts in which the average attendance 

was 5 or less for one term, - - - 70* 

Number of ungraded schools pursuing branches of ^ 

study other than those required by law, - 202 . 

Number of evening schools, - . - 23 

Number of districts reported as having libraries, 219 

Number of districts drawing State money for 

libraries during the fiscal year, - - 195 

Total amount of library money paid to districts 

during the fiscal year, - - - - $3,025.00 

Number of districts that have never drawn money 

from the State for library purposes, - 392 

Number of public libraries reported, - - 66 

Estimated value of school property in the State, $5,257,756.00 
School district indebtedness of the State, - 1,197,732.13 

Cost of Superintendence of schools, - - 27,889.60 

Number of districts that raised a tax during the year, 156 

Number of towns in which the number of children 
between 4 and 16 years of age has decreased 
within ten years, - - - - go 

Number of towns in which the number of children 
between 4 and 16 years of age has increased 
within ten years, - - - - 77 

Total increase in the number of children between 4 

and 16 years of age within ten years, - 17,073 

* These are included in the number that averaged 8 or less for the year. 
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Report of 



1875 
1876 
1877 
1878 
1879 
1880 
1881 
1882 
1883 
1884 
1885 
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.- 


Income from Funds. 


Raised by Taxes, 
Voluntary Contribu- 
tions, etc. 

$1,417,351 90 


Total Receipts 

from 

all Sources. 


$195,595 74 


$1,612,947 64 


210,370 36 


1,382,487 75 


1,592,858 II 


195,416 54 


1,365,148 52 


1,560,565 06 


194,554 54 


1,311,664 13 


1,506,218 67 


194,426 52 


1,314,732 33 


1,509,158 85 


179,303 22 


1,211,669 32 


1,390,972 54 


167,043 18 


1,314,637 75 


1,481,700 93 


151,309 49 


1,330,714 90 


1,482,024 39 


140,240 85 


1,423,509 45 


1,563,750 30 


163,563 72 


1,569,829 16 


>, 733,392 88 


163,592 97 


1,574,330 39 


1,737,923 36 



Report 
for the 
Year. 


Aver'ge 
Length 

Schools 


Enumer- 
ated 

1870, 1871, 
etc. 


Regist 
Winter. 


Bred. 
Summ'r 


Different 
Scholars 
Regis- 
tered. 


Per 
cent. 
Regis- 
tered. 


In 
Private 
Schools 


No. in 
both 
Pub.& 
Private 
Schools. 


Per 
cent, 
in all 
Sch'ls. 


1875 


176.29 


133,528 


99,550 


89,674 


119,298 


89.34 


8,422 


127,720 


95-65 


1876 


176.26 


"34,976 


98,402 


88,595 


119,489 


88.53 


9.145 


128,634 


95.30 


1877 


178.13 


135,189 


98,923 


89,832 


119,106 


88.10 


9,816 


128,922 


95-36 


1878 


177-52 


137,099 


99,657 


90,845 


119,208 


86.95 


10,180 


129,388 


94.38 


1879 


178.47 


138,407 


100,288 


91,433 


119,828 


86.56 


11,109 


130,937 


94.60 


1880 


178.60 


138,428 


99,662 


91,860 


119,382 


86.24 


11,215 


130,597 


94-34 


1881 


179.02 


140,235 


100,596 


90,614 


119,694 


85.35 


",643 


132,337 


94-37 


1882 


179.98 


143,745 


100,098 


92,259 


119,381 


83-05 


12,475 


131,856 


91-73 


1883 


179.66 


146,188 


iot;759 


92,475 


121,185 


82.90 


12,899 


134,084 


91.72 


1884 


178.77 


149,466 


102,122 


94,214 


120,437 


80.58 


14,860 


135,297 


90.52 


1885 


179-55 


150,601 


103,921 


97,499 


123,280 


81.85 


14,580 


137,860 


91-53 


Incr'se, 


3.26 


17,073 


4,37» 


7,825 


3,982 


*7-49 


6,158 


10,140 


*4.I2 



Report 
of the 


Average Attendance. 


Teachers' Wages 
per Month. 


Total Pay 01 
Teachers. 


No. of 
Teachers 
continu'sly 
employed. 


Year. 










Winter. 


Summer. 


Male. 
$71 48 


Female. 




1875 


71,433 


63,052 


$36 67 


$1,021,714 07 


1,690 


1876 


71,935 


65,25x 


70 05 


37 35 


1,057,242 19 


1,768 


1877 


74,369 


66,621 


67 43 


37 16 


1,085,290 05 


1,780 


1878 


75,732 


68,588 


64 55 


36 20 


1,058,682 28 


1,904 


1879 


77,218 


69,912 


61 03 


36 50 


1,041,040 43 


1,947 


1880 


75,678 


69,607 


57 19 


35 27 


1,015,882 91 


2,063 


188 1 


78,421 


68,672 


56 43 


35 42 


1,011,729 94 


2,119 


1882 


76,028 


69,050 


60 69 


35 37 


1,025,322 66 


2,144 


1883 


77,041 


68,636 


63 44 


35 94 


1,056,268 25 


2,183 


X884 


78,423 


71,328 


67 36 


36 52 


1,094,580 61 


2,325 


X885 


80,075 


74,787 


69 17 


37 21 


1,130,863 35 


2,347 


Increase, 


8,643 


",735 


*$2 31 


-54 


$109,149 28 


657 



* Decrease. 
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School Fund. 

' On the Ist of December, 1884, the principal of the School 
^'und was $2,017,158.74 invested as follows : 

Bonds and Mortgages, _ fl,674,022.31 

Real Estate, 143,648.36 

Bank Stock, 195,845.61 

Cash, ._-- 3,642.46 

The Fund yielded $112,950.75,— $854.25 more than la^t 
year. The enumeration in January, 1884 showed 150,601 
persons between the ages of 4 and 16, — 1135 more than in 
1883. On this showing towns received 75 cents for each enu- 
merated person. 

Since 1874 there has been an increase of 17,073 in the 
enumeration, while the income of the fund has become smaller 
by $20,577.25. In the year mentioned, the fund furnished 8 
per cent, of the total received for school purposes as against 6 J 
per cent, in 1884. 

This points to the fact upon which attention should be reso- 
lutely fixed that towns must depend upon their own resources 
if schools are to be adequately sustained. The 75 cents which 
is derived from the fund is but a small part of the SlO which 
is required to provide a school for each enumerated pupil, and 
a still smaller part of the $19.86 which it actually costs to 
train each child in attendance. It has, however, a greater 
value than these ratios would seem to imply, since the whole 
sum received can be and is directed to the education of about 
80 per cent, of those who form the basis of distribution. 



Town and District Tax. 

The amount raised by town tax was $810,253.93, which is 
46 per cent, of the whole amount raised for schools. This 
indicates a levy of 2.36 mills on the grand list of the State. 

Of the above sum $414,000 comes from 15 towns and cities. 
156 of the 1447 districts raised money by taxation, the total 
amount being $484,343.55. Of this sum 80 per cent, was 
raised in 25 districts. 
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These sums, together with the State tax, constitute 87 per 
cent, of the whole amount raised for schools. There is raised 
then by taxation for the support of schools, $1,520,498.98, 
making the average rate of taxation 4.44 mills. To this should 
be added the interest on the district debt. The debt itself is 
$1,197,732.13, distributed among 147 districts. 

State Tax. 

At the rate of $1.50 for each enumerated person, the State 
paid directly to the towns the sum of $225,901.50. This is 
12 per cdht. of all that is raised for schools. Under this sys- 
tem, money raised by taxation and paid to the State treasury, 
is returned on the basis of enumeration. The uniform result 
is that the wealthier towns, or those with a large valuation 
furnish money to those with a small valuation. The table on 
page 156 of the appendix, shows that 67 towns are thus contri- 
buting to the support of schools in the remaining 100 towns. 
Below will be found a table showing the amounts paid to 
towns each year since' the system was established. 

1873, - $201,159.00 

1874, --- 198,798.00 

1875, 209,878.50 

1876, - - 190,047.00 

1876, eight months ending Dec. 1st, 14,359.50 

1877, Fiscal year, ending Nov. 30, 204,529.50 

1878, " " 208,555.50 

1879, " ** 207,642.00 

1880, " " 210,415.50 

1881, •* •* 215,596.50 

1882, " ** 219,303.00 

1883, *' " 224,193.00 

1884, ** " 226,901.50 

No strong objection can be urged to such a method of 
raising money, if the assessments of the several towns are 
uniform, and the money wisely applied. Every part of the 
State has an interest in every other part, and cannot aflEord to 
permit ignorance to creep in because schools decline. The 
State, however, has a right to insist that the sums thus contri- 
buted for the general welfare, shall reach and train as many as 
possible. 
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The sums derived from Sch(X)l Fund, Town Deposit Fund, 
and State Tax, pass from the State to the control of the towns 
and are there parcelled out to the districts. Partially raised by 
taxation, distributed per capita, they are drawn to their desti- 
nation by a new force — viz : the number of districts. Valua- 
tion is disregarded, in many cases the number of enumerated 
children is disregarded, the size of the school is not decisive, 
the quality of the school is not a factor. The paramount 
consideration is to continue as many schools as possible for the 
legal time. 

Speaking now of schools numbering ten or less, admitting 
freely that in some cases such schools must and ought to exist 
and that State and towns are bound to support them liberally, 
it is still true that there is, in smaller towns, a tendency to 
divide and subdivide school moneys until their force is dissi- 
pated. To the manifest detriment of the children, with 
injustice to parts of towns, with waste in wages and expenses, 
schools are maintained because they have been maintained, 
when by re-arrangement of districts^ and change in location of 
school buildings there could be more money for each school 
and larger and better schools. 

That the number of small districts is increasing, the table of 
enumeration in the appendix, pp. 141-151, and the following 
comparison will show : 



1855, 

Whole number of School Districts . . _ 1,640 

No. of school districts having 1,000 or more children 

between 4 and 16 



500 and less than 1,000 



400 

300 

200 

100 

90 

80 

70 

60 

50 

40 

80 

20 

10 



500 

400 

300 

200 

100 

90 

80 

70 

60 

50 

40 

30 

20 



less than 10 scholars 



4 

9 

9 

10 

20 

100 

46 

39 

64 

86 

163 

210 

322 

325 

202 

31 



188J^, 
1,447 

18 

32 

16 

21 

22 

91 

12 

21 

38 

40 

70 

122 

192 

328 

352 

72 
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The decrease in the number of districts is more apparent 
than real, since sixteen towns, with 121 districts, have adopted 
the union system and are counted as one district each, and 
there hafi been consolidation within the limits of a few towns. 
Taking this into consideration we find that in thirty years the 
districts numbering 90 and upwards have increased from 198 
to 212 ; those numbering from 20 to 90 have decreased from 
1209 to 811 ; while those numbering 20 and less have increased 
from 233 to 424. If we now bear in mind that but 80 per 
cent, of those enumerated ever enter a school-house and only 
about 50 per cent, are regular attendants, it is evident that the 
diflSculty which has been mentioned is not a small one. It is 
true that many receive small amounts, not enough to main- 
tain an eflScient school, yet the sum received is often a large 
per cent, of all received and raised by the town for the sup- 
port of schools, and carries the cost of education to a high 
figure. To reinforce the above, the following exhibit of 
attendance is given : 
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9 " 
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.-_ 78 






10 " 


( (( 




_.. 82 



406 

The whole number having 20 or less in attendance is 987. 

This subject, though of little importance to large and com- 
pact towns with few schools, in convenient localities, is of 
grave moment to those communities where State aid is small 
because the number of children is small, where decreasing 
valuation forbids large increase of taxes, and where there is 
still a desire to maintain good schools. 

The cure generally proposed is more money. Thirty 
years ago under pressure of the same difficulty this remedy 
was applied and a lump sum of $35 was given to every 
district enumerating twelve or less. This method did not 
prove satisfactory or successful and was soon discontinued. 
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In 1871, fifty cents was paid to towns for each ennmerated 
person, and in 1873 this was raised to $1.50, where it still 
remains. 

Under this liberal system the very considerable sum of 
$2,530,378.50 has been given outright to the schools of the 
State since 1873. Such an annual appropriation with the insig- 
nificant or moderate taxation now imposed for school purposes 
furnishes money enough to every town to educate every pupil 
liberally, in other words to support the best common schools 
and to add thereto instruction in higher branches. At present 
the pressing question is not one of more money, but of proper 
distribution and wise management of what is now bestowed. 
Moreover, the extension of farther bounty would inevitably 
result in the extinction of all active interest in schools. With- 
out doubt the school fund in its most productive period 
swamped local effort and retarded our educational growth. It 
is simply necessary to readjust the schools so as to make the 
present means tell. 

Enumeration. 

The enumeration in January, 1884, found 150,601 children 
between the ages of 4 and 16. 

In 1880, the year of national census, the ratio of the whole 
number of inhabitants to the number of those of school age, 
was 4.44 to 1. If the ratio above mentioned still remains, the 
population of Connecticut in January, 1884, was 668,668. In 
June, 1880, the population of the State was 622,700. We 
have then a gain of 45,968 in three and a half years ending 
January 1, 1884, and a gain of 5,039 for 1883. 

The number who attended no school is 27,554, leaving 
123,047 who attended school during some portion of the year 
and actually participated in the benefits of the school fund. 

Of the 27,554 just mentioned, 9,358 were between 4 and 5 
years of age ; and 9,788 between 5 and 8, indicating that 69 
per cent, of the absentees were detained by tender years or 
the disabilities incident to youth, and 5,083, or 18 per cent, 
were between the ages of 14 and 1 6 and had passed the limit 
of our compulsory law. Under this showing only 13 per cent, 
have escaped the operation of the law and have been entirely 
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outside of school influence. This is a favorable exhibit and 
attests the wisdom of the law, the wise and successful work of 
the Agent. 

Perhaps this favorable showing needs explanation and limita- 
tion. The enumeration and accompanying figures are not 
always gathered with care. There is no evidence of inten- 
tional neglect, but the lists are often made without visiting 
families, upon estimates and without accurate ascertainment of 
changes in age and residence. Again, if any child has attended 
school even for a very short time, an aflSrmative answer can be 
given to the inquiry concerning attendance. The registers of 
many schools give abundant evidence of brief and irregular 
attendance. The per cent, of attendance upon basis of regis- 
tration is 81, and only 51 per cent, of those enumerated are 
regular pupils. 

There are then many children who do not receive the benefit 
of school. 

While our compulsory law is hardly experimental because it 
has been tried for many years, this sort of legislation is a direct 
experiment upon society. It interferes with the rights and 
privileges of parents, in some sense prescribes their duties and 
restricts employers. Such experimentation is evidence of pro- 
gress. The still further and broader question for us to deter- 
mine is whether it accomplishes its true purpose of educating 
those who are touched by its operation. Are parents moved to 
a better and more intelligent care for their children? Are 
they more and more disposed to send them to school even if 
their labor is thereby lost ? Do manufacturers more willingly 
dispense with the work of those of tender years ? Is acquies- 
cence becoming habitual rather than forced ? Evidently the 
law itself has some defects which prevent its fullest success as 
well as diminish its educational power. The provisions of the 
compulsory law are given below. 

Sec. 2. Except in cases where, owing to the physical or mental 
condition of a child, the instruction of such child is inexpedient 
or impracticable, every parent or other person having control of 
a child over eight and under fourteen years of age shall cause 
such child to attend a public day school or to elsewhere receive 
regular and thorough instruction in the above-named studies dur- 
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ing at least twelve weeks, or sixty full school days, in any con- 
secutive twelve months, six weeks at least of which attendance or 
instruction must be consecutive. Each week's failure on the part 
of any person to comply with the provisions of this section shall 
be a distinct offence, punishable with a fine not exceeding five 
dollars. All offences concerning the same child shall be charged 
in separate counts joined in one complaint. When a complaint 
contains more than one count, the court may give sentence on one 
or more counts and suspend sentence on the remaining counts. 
If at the end of twelve weeks from the date of the sentence it 
shall appear that the child concerned has attended school regu- 
larly during that time, then judgment on such remaining counts 
shall not be executed. 

Sec. 3. No child under the age of fourteen years who has 
resided in the United States nine months shall be employed to 
labor, unless such child shall have attended a public day school 
or other day school in which instruction has been regularly and 
thoroughly given in the branches of education required in the 
public schools, during at least twelve weeks, or sixty full school 
days, of the twelve months next preceding any month in which 
such child shall be so employed, nor unless six weeks at least of 
this attendance have been consecutive. Any person who shall 
employ a child contrary to the provisions of this section shall be 
fined not more than sixty dollars. 

Sec. 4. It shall be the duty of every parent or other person 
having control of a child under fourteen ye^rs of age to furnish 
the employer of such child a certificate, signed by the teacher, 
school visitor, or committee of the school which the child 
attended, showing that the child has attended school as required 
by the preceding section. The employer of any child under 
fourteen years of age shall require such certificate, shall keep it 
at his place of business during the time the child is in his employ- 
ment, and shall show the same when demanded, during the usual 
business hours, to any school visitor of the town where the child 
is employed, or to the secretary or agent of the State Board of 
Education. Such certificate shall be evidence that the child has 
attended school as the law requires. 

Sec. 6. Any parent or other person having control of a child, 
who, with intent to evade the provisions of this act, shall make 
any false statement concerning the age of such child or concern- 
ing the time such child has resided in the United States, or shall 
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instruct such child to make any such false statement, shall be 
fined not more than seven dollars or be imprisoned not more than 
thirty days. 

It will be seen that children between 8 and 14 years, who 
have attended school for 60 days are impliedly excused from 
further attendance, and may be employed to labor. Whether 
employed to labor or not, when the 60 days are completed they 
may abandon school for the 120 or 130 remaining school days 
of the year. Evidently there is opportunity for long unem- 
ployed absence. In fact many are found idly roaming the 
streets and deriding attempts to bring them to school because 
they have fulfilled all legal requirements. The law should be 
broad enough to compel the attendance of all unemployed 
children. This stamps the approval of the State upon contin- 
uous and regular attendance and makes employment to labor 
the only substantial excuse for absence. Such a provision 
would direct attention to the necessity of completing the full 
school year rather than the minimum of 60 days. 

Still farther the law requires consecutive attendance for no 
more than six weeks. The remainder of the twelve weeks or 
sixty days may be made up by occasional visits. Such spasms 
of study extended over six years cannot be compared in value 
with two or three years of continuous and regular work in 
school. Even one year of 180 school days makes a more last- 
ing impression than the same time in three distinct and per- 
haps widely separated sections. It would be well if steady 
attendance for the year from 12 to 13 could by law be made 
an equivalent for the two distinct periods of sixty days from 
12 to 14. 

The Eeport of the Agent is given below. 

Keport of THE Agent of the Board. 

To Hon. C. D. Hine, 

Secretary of State Board of Education : 

As it has been found desirable, in order to facilitate the earlier 
publication of your Report and that of the Board, thai the Report 
of the Agent should be made for the ordinary school year, the 
following statement of my services relates to a period of nine 
months only, ending August 31st, 1884. 
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During that period my labors were chiefly in the following 
towns: — Bridgeport, Bristol, Brooklyn, Canton, Clinton, Derby, 
East Haddam, East Hartford, Essex, Glastonbury, Greenwich, 
Haddam, Huntington, Killingly, Lyme, Meriden, Middletown, 
Naugatuck, New Britain, New Hartford, New Haven, Norwich, 
Old Saybrook, Orange, Plainfield, Portland, Preston, Putnam, 
Rocky Hill, Saybrook, Seymour, Sprague, Stamford, Thompson, 
Torrington, Vernon, Wallingford, Waterbury, Windham and 
Windsor. 

In some cases a single visit of a few hours to a town where 
failure to comply with the laws concerning the instruction of 
children had been shown by official reports or by special commu- 
nication, accomplished all that was desired. But in most of the 
towns above named it was found necessary to spend several days 
in order to ascertain what children were absent from school in 
violation of law, and to apply those means which seemed most 
expedient for the correction of the delinquencies. 

The following is a summary : 

Towns visited, 40 

Visits to schools (departments 162) 115 

Visits to factories and other establishments in which children 

are employed, 118 

Visits to homes of children who appeared to be unlawfully 

absent from school, 319 

Children found to be unlawfully absent from school, 192 

Children employed in violation of law, - 62 

Prosecutions of parents on my information, for failure to cause 

their children to attend school, - _ 6 

Prosecutions of employers for violations of law, 2 

Children who neglected or refused to attend school, sent to 

State Reform School, - 13 

Some of the children referred to in the above statement had 
been absent from school but a short time over nine months, while 
others had not attended school for a year and more, and some 
never had attended school but a few days nor had received any 
instruction whatever in the studies of the schools. 

In the month of June, circulars were addressed to the school 
visitors of fifty towns which I had not recently visited, asking 
information concerning the children between the ages of eight 
and fourteen years who had not attended school, a number of 
such children having been reported from ed.ch of these towns 
with the January enumeration. Answers were received to twenty- 
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seven of these circulars. In some it was stated that the children 
referred to had been kept from school by mental or physical 
disability or had been instructed at home. But in most cases the 
absences were not satisfactorily explained, though in some it was 
said " The children have since commenced attending school," or 
"We will look after them." The school visitors receive the 
reports from the district committees, and I well know that for the 
compensation allowed them they can not afford, if their other 
duties would permit, to give much attention to the children whose 
education is neglected by their parents. 

Also circulars with blanks were addressed to about one hundred 
teachers asking for the names of children between eight and four- 
teen years of age who had been present in their schools less than 
sixty days during the school year. Most of these papers were 
returned, and show that in those schools 359 children between the 
ages of eight and fourteen years had failed to attend the full 
number of days which the law requires, or six consecutive weeks. 
It will doubtless be found that some of these children were kept 
from school by unavoidable causes, which however the teachers 
should have known. On investigation it may be found that some 
of them had attended other schools during a part of the year. 
It might be well to ask all the teachers in the State to make such 
reports when they make up their registers for the year. Some 
means may hereafter be devised for giving these delinquencies 
all the attention which they require. 

I have always endeavored to secure due compliance with the 
law without resorting to legal measures. But during the last nine 
months it has clearly seemed to be my duty in several cases to 
cause prosecutions to be made for its violation. Two employers 
in partnership were fined for the illegal employment of eighteen 
children. And the agent of a manufacturing company was indicted 
for the illegal employment of six children, and fined on one count. 
Six parents in different parts of the State were prosecuted for 
neglect to cause their children to attend school. One was aquitted 
by the court, though it was shown that the child had not at- 
tended school as required by law, on the ground that the parent 
had done all he could to cause his child to attend school (?). In 
another case the child had attended school within twelve months, 
sixty days, but not six consecutive weeks. The irregularity of the 
child's attendance was the fault for which the parent was fined. 

These make in all nine cases since 1872 in which employers have 
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been prosecuted for employing children in violation of law ; and 
forty-three in which parents have been prosecuted for neglect and 
failure to cause their children to attend school. 

When children are habitually absent from school because the 
parents have no control over them and the children have been so 
long unrostrained as to be incorrigible by other means, I have 
caused them to be sent to the State Reform School or the Indus- 
trial School for Girls. Since the first of last January I have caused 
thirteen boys to be thus cared for. It is repugnant to my feeling 
thus to interfere with parental relations, but in every one of these 
cases I know that the children are enjoying better homes, have 
better care and instruction than they ever had before. I am 
contident that no boy or girl who is sent to either of these institu- 
tions will be injured in morals or reputation by having been there, 
but on the other hand they will there receive such care and 
instruction as will develop whatever of good there may be in 
them and make them, if possible, worthy of positions of trust and 
usefulness. 

It would be gratifying if we had any data whereby we could 
compute the precise effect of our compulsory school laws. If the 
enumeration in January is made with due care, it shows the num- 
ber of children over four and under sixteen years of age at that 
time. The school registers of the district or town show at the 
end of the school year, August 31st, the number of children who 
have attended school ; and the difference between these numbers 
has been often given as the number of non-attendants. According 
to this method of computation, districts and towns have sometimes 
shown an attendance exceeding one hundred per cent, of the num- 
ber enumerated. Since the attention of the school visitors has 
been called to this error it has been in a great measure corrected, 
and possibly the State makes in this matter of attendance a less 
favorable showing than formerly, though in fact there may be 
improvement. If the number of non-attendants stated in the 
annual reports of the towns is coiTect, we have no means in these 
reports for ascertaining what number of the non-attendants are 
between the ages of eight and fourteen years. 

Since January, 1879, committees have been required by law, in 
making the enumeration to ascertain where and the year and the 
month when each child last attended school. And the school 
visitors have been required to report the numbers of non-attendants 
during the preceding year in classes, one class including chil- 
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dren over, eight and under fourteen years of age. If this informa- 
tion were carefully obtained and the reports correctly made, they 
would afford the data which we desire. But the committees are 
not careful, and the reports are not reliable for exact information. 
They give as non-attendants names of children who are not unlaw- 
fully kept from school, those not attending on account of mental 
or physical disability, those who are taught at home, and those 
who have resided in the State less than nine months ; while the 
names of children who have attended school less than sixty days 
appear as having complied with the law. Some canvassers mark 
as not having attended school all, of whose attendance they have 
any doubt and which they think should be investigated. For ex- 
ample, 272 children between the ages of eight and fourteen years 
were reported from Bridgeport in January, 1878, as not having 
attended school during the previous year. On examining the list 
72 cases were satisfactorily explained at once by the canvasser and 
the superintedent of schools. We carefully investigated the re: 
maining 200 cases and found that 66 only were violations of law. 
In a district of another town 66 children between eight and four- 
teen years of age were reported as not having attended school. 
It was found that in this number children fourteen years of age 
were included. Making allowance for these, 55 cases remained for 
investigation. In this number twenty children only were found 
to have been absent from school in violation of law. In another 
town where 66 names were reported, 40 only were found to be 
absent from school in violation of law, I have examined many of 
these enumeration returns in the towns and have found but few of 
them any more reliable as bases of statistical tables than the 
examples given. 

These returns are nevertheless useful in ascertaining what 
children have not attended school as the law requires. For in- 
stance, in the first case mentioned above, if the canvasser had not 
marked the 272 names for investigation, there would have been 
no means of determining what children in a list of over 7000 re- 
quired attention without comparing the entire list with the school 
registers. 

The enumeration lists should show the year and the month, as 
stated by the parents, when each child last attended school. It 
has frequently been found that those who were reported last in 
school in June have been as much neglected as those who were 
reported not in school during the entire year. 
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Reference has however been made to these returns in my last 
two reports, and the per cent, was given of the number of non- 
attendants between eight and fourteen years of age as compared 
with the whole number of non- attendants thus returned. This 
seems to be a proper comparison, as it is reasonable to suppose 
that each canvasser marked uniformly the names of all the 
children who, as he believed, had not attended school. So that 
the ratio or rate per cent, would be the same as if the two numbers 
had been absolutely correct. 

This ratio or rate per cent, given in my report for the year 1881 
was 11 per cent., and for the year 1882 it was 10.15 per cent. 
The returns made last January for the year 1883 give 9.4 per 
cent. This seems to show that a large proportion of the class of 
children to which the compulsory law applies, being one-half of 
the entire number enumerated, attend school, while most of those 
who do not attend school are of the other classes. There are 
obvious reasons why children from eight to fourteen years of age 
attend school more than others, but so great a difference is doubt- 
less due in some measure to the influence of compulsory law. 

But the most satisfactory evidence of the effect of our compul- 
sory school law appears in the fact that certificates signed by 
teachers showing that the children have attended school as the 
law requires, are found in the hands of the employers. 

In the fall of 1873 there were found employed in one cotton 
factory in this State 231 children under fourteen years of age, the 
whole number of operatives being about 1200. More young help 
was employed in the factories at that time than now; but the 
proportion of young children in that establishment was ex- 
ceptionally large. Very few of those children had ever at- 
tended school at all. I visited the same factory a few weeks ago ; 
only about two thirds of the machinery was in operation, the 
number of hands employed being about 800. The agent and 
overseers had on file 90 certificates signed by teachers certifying 
that the children thereon named had attended school as the law 
requires, and showing that their employment was lawful. I had 
reason to believe that no other children under fourteen years of 
age were there employed except a few who had not been in the 
United States nine mouths. 

I mention this case not as an exceptional one, but for the large 
number of children employed, the factory being one of the largest 
in the State. Still there are those who are not careful in employ- 
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ing children to demand certificates which the law requires, and 
thus unintentionally, but very carelessly violate the law, and 
expose themselves to its penalty. 

There is abundant evidence that the proprietors of our largest 
manufactories generally desire to have good schools and ample 
accommodations in their villages for all the children who should 
attend. The Ponema Mills Co. at Taftville, Norwich, have during 
the past nine months built a commodious school house in their 
village to be used in addition to the old one which is also owned 
by the company. The Wauregan Mill Co. in Plainfield has also 
enlarged the school house in their village by the addition of four 
new rooms. 

The building of the fine school house during the past year in 
the first district of Willimantic was under the charge of the 
agent of the Sniithville Manufacturing Co., the greatest part of 
the expense being paid by two manufacturing companies as the 
largest tax payers in the district. Through the efforts of the manu- 
facturers in the village of Moosup, town of Plainfield, two districts 
have been united, and chiefly at their expense as tax payers a 
commodious school house is now being built. 

In the country districts especially, excuses are frequently pre- 
sented by parents, that " the school is so far away, '* the room is 
bad and the children take cold," and " the teacher is incompetent." 
In many cases I know the objections to be groundless. But in 
other cases there is occasion for them. All reasonable objections 
to the schools should be removed before we can reasonably enforce 
attendance. 

Need of the children's wages for the support of the family and 
want of clothing are often given as reasons for not sending the 
children to school. Cases where these objections seems to be 
well founded, have been referred to individuals or societies and 
the selectmen of the towns, and they have usually received proper 
attention. A few days since the attention of the proprietor of a 
large manufactory was called to the fact that a young girl employed 
in his establishment, could not remain there without violation of 
law, but should attend school. At the same time he was reminded 
of the circumstances of the family, six orphans all under twenty- 
one years of age, supporting themselves by the labor of three, 
while one kept the house and two attended school. The book- 
keeper was at once directed to note that the girl refeired to was 
to go to school the next Monday, but to be allowed wages, the 
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same as if she had continued at work. I think there can be no 
objection to stating that tlie proprietor referred to is Mr. John H. 
Tingue of Seymour. On a former occasion similar provision was 
made for a cash-girl by Colonel David B. Reed, drygoods mer- 
chant, of Bridgeport. Other employers have doubtless been 
equally magnanimous. 

I would respectfully invite your attention and the attention of the 
Board to a subject to which I referred in my last printed report : 
the necessity for some legal provision for enforcing the education 
of children who are old enough to labor but can not read and write. 
There are such children in our State. They have either escaped 
the operations of our compulsory law or they came here when 
near or past the age of fourteen years. In some of the States the 
laws forbid the employment of such children under certain ages 
in factories, shops, etc., while the public schools are in session. 
Such a law in this State to take effect some time after its passage, 
would stimulate many youth to improve the advantages of even- 
ing schools, if not of the day schools and to otherwise inform 
themselves. The parents who can not appreciate any other mo- 
tive would also have an object in seeing that their children im- 
prove their opportunities, 

I would also recommend that the law be so amended as to require 
children of the ages named therein to attend school not merely 
sixty days in each twelve months, but very nearly all the time 
when the public schools are in session, unless they are properly 
employed at home or elsewhere. It might be well to extend this 
provision to all children under sixteen years of age. In the towns 
and villages and especially in the cities there are to be found in 
the streets and public places children over fourteen years of age 
who are wasting their time in idleness. If asked why they are 
not attending school, they answer, "I am fourteen," or ''I have 
been to school my sixty days." They seek diversion in vicious 
and unlawful ways, and entice others from the schools to engage 
with them in criminal practices. 

Any such additions to the present law will increase the responsi- 
bilities and labors of those whose duty it is to see that the pro- 
visions of the law are duly observed. But such objection should 
not be considered if thereby the welfare of the children and the 
interests of society may bo promoted. 



Giles Potter. 



New Haven, September Ist, 1884. 
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Teachers' Meetings. 

Within the year seventeen teachers' meetings have been held. 
The times, places and attendance are given below : 

Teach- School Attend- 
ers. Officers. ance. 

NewMilford..... Feb. 1, 74 12 800 

Windsor Locks Feb. 8, 58 6 75 

Woodstock Mch. 21, 61 . 10 162 

Willimantic Apr. 25, 115 20 380 

Middlefield May 2, 43 5 78 

Lisbon-- May 9, 41 6 77 

Reading May 16, 48 6 168 

Southbury May 23, 45 7 150 

Wallingford May 29, 75 8 110 

Eastford -- Oct. 10, 39 20 126 

Portland --Oct. 17, 61 8 140 

Bethlehem Oct. 80, 28 8 75 

New Hartford Nov. 7, 53 8 140 

Sterling Nov. 14, 51 12 130 

Colchester Nov. 21, 65 10 250 

Stonington Dec. 5, 48 9 160 

Woodstock Dec. 12, 51 5 125 

As heretofore the instructors have been teachers coining 
directly from their own schools or those engaged immediately 
in school work. To their activity and interest and practical 
teaching is due whatever of benefit these meetings have con- 
ferred. In this as in all educational work the cooperation and 
sympathy of active teachers is necessary to anything like success. 
The following have taken part in these meetings : 
F. F. Barrows, Hartford ; N. L. Bishop, Norwich ; 0. F. 
Carroll, New Britain ; A. P. Chapman, Putnam ; J. S. Cooley, 
Windsor Locks ; H. E. Crocker, Dedham, Mass ; M. S. Crosby, 
Waterbury ; S. P. Davis, Hartford ; S. T. Dutton, New Haven ; 
G. C. Fisher, Weymouth, Mass. ; Geo. L. Fox, New Haven ; 
J. "R. French, New Haven ; Miss E. T. Gaffney, Danielson- 
ville; W. F. Gordy, Ansonia; C. Edwin Griggs, Chaplin; J. 
A. Graves, Hartford ; . I. F. Hall, Dedham, Mass. ; H. M. 
Harrington, Bridgeport ; J. H. Hurlburt, Lime Rock ; C. B. 
Jennings, New London ; William H. Lambert, Maiden, Mass. ; 
Miss H. A. Luddington, New Britain ; C. F. Merrill, Williman- 
tic ; Miss C. W. Mingins, New Britain ; H. R. Monteith, 
Union ville ; Arthur B. Morrill, New Britain ; F. S. Morrison, 
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Wallingf ord ; Miss Helen F. Page, New Britain ; John T. 
Prince, Waltham, Mass. ; E. H. Eussell, li^orcester, Mass.; A. 
P. Somes, Danielsonville; A. H. Stevens, Stamford ; Geo. H. 
Tracy, Colchester ; W. I. Twitchell, Hartford ; M. A. Warren, 
Litchfield ; J. B. Welch, Willimantic ; S. P. Willard, Colchester. 

In addition to the formal meetings above mentioned, the 
plan of carrying instruction to local gatherings of teachers has 
been continued. Special subjects have been treated and the 
particular necessities of each body of teachers met. This 
enables larger towns where the formal meetings are less useful 
to participate in the fund provided for teachers' instruction. 
These meetings, so far as they instruct and assist teachers, meet 
with favor, and there are calls for them from all parts of the 
State. It is impossible for the Secretary to respond personally 
to all these requests or to organize meetings in very many towns. 

The number of educational meetings held in the State since 
September 1st is 52. 



State Examinations. 

The law under which State examinations are held is as 

follows : 

** The State Board of Education may, upon public examination in such 
branches, and upon such terms as it may prescribe, grant a certificate 
of qualifications to teach in any public school in this State, and may 
revoke the same. Such certificate may be accepted by any Board of 
School Visitors, or Board of Education, in lieu of examinations now 
prescribed by law." 

The State Board of Education, at a meeting held March 5, 
1884, appointed a committee consisting of Anthony Ames, 
Storrs O. Seymour and the Secretary to devise a plan of 
action under the new law. The committee met May 5th and 
adopted a scheme which was accepted with slight modifica- 
tions by the Board, at a meeting held May 21st. 

The main features are as follows : 

1. There are two grades of certificates, called Primary and 
Advanced. To obtain the lower, applicants must attain the 
required standard in the following branches, viz : 

Reading, Writing, Arithmetic, Geography, Grammar, Spell- 
ing, History of the United States. 
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Singing, Drawing, and Theory and Practice were considered, 
and papers are presented on these topics, bnt they are not 
made essential to a certificate. 

To obtain higher grade, the required standard mnst be 
reached in the following branches, viz : 

Algebra, Geometry, Book-keeping, Physiology, Physics, 
Physical Geography and Civil Government. A still higher 
grade of certificate is left for fntnre consideration. 

2. Candidates for the lower grades of certificate may at the 
same examination take any of the higher studies, and if suc- 
cessful in one or more, may have the result noted on lower 
grade certificate. 

3. To assist committees in obtaining information, upon each 
certificate will appear the places where the holder has taught 
and the length of time in each. 

4. At first certificates will not be granted for more than 
one year, but will be renewed upon satisfactory evidence of 
successful work in the school room. Certificates may be 
revoked at any time. 

The committee fixed the term of certificates at one year, 
being unwilling to give credentials for a long period to any 
who might during the whole or a part of the time fail in the 
work which they were undertaking. It is impossible now to 
apply any other than the educational test, but it is the purpose 
and hope of the Board to follow and observe those who obtain 
certificates and judge of their qualifications as a whole. Every 
one who teaches successfully will be granted a renewal. 

The preparation of questions and examination of papers 
was left to the direction of the Secretary. 

Under this general plan, the details were arranged. The 
times and places were made to coincide with the Normal 
School examinations. The examination papers were prepared 
by the Secretary or selected from a large number furnished by 
teachers of the State.* 

* Questions were contributed by the following: C, L. Ames, Plants- 
ville ; F. F. Barrows, Hartford ; N. L. Bishop, Norwich ; C. F. Carroll, 
New Britain ; J. S. Cooley, Windsor Locks ; M. S. Crosby, Waterbury ; 
J. A. Graves, Hartford ; R. W. Hine, Bristol ; C. F. Merrill, Willimantic ; 
Miss H. F. Page, New Britain ; H. E. Sawyer, New Britain ; Sara J. 
Smith, Hartford ; A. P. Somes, Danielsonville ; A. H. Stevens, Stam- 
ford ; M. A. Warren, Litchfield. 
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The studies, of course, are those which have been long used 
as the instruments of common school education. The appli- 
cants, to be successful, must gather up their energies for a con- 
siderable effort. Elementary subjects are and must be treated 
in such a complete manner that limited knowledge is punctured 
and acquaintance with a few special points goes for little. 

It will be understood that we cannot explore all qualities of 
heart and mind by examination. We cannot ascertain ability 
to teach, just as we would ascertain the weight of a man by 
the scales. We do not discover the qualities which men will 
display in dealing with other men, whether they are energetic 
in action, quick in sympathy, powerful in influence, possessed 
of tact, address, good manners, health, desire to improve. We 
discover moral qualities only to a limited extent. We cannot 
tell whether an applicant will do his whole duty or half his 
duty or just as little as possible. 

All this arises from the fact that in obtaining teachers we 
wish to make use of the knowledge and the person. We must 
have the knowledge, we must find the person who has it. If he 
has obtained that knowledge we know that brain work must 
have been done. If we find clearness of expression, precision 
of statement, fullness of information, we have some of the 
main constituents of ability to teach school. We see behind 
these and infer mental energy and robustness. The excellence 
we have brought to light shows power. Even if we discover 
knowledge only, an important point is gained. The lack of 
information and training is almost fatal to a teacher, and there 
should be no method or absence of method which gives igno- 
rance charge of our children. 

Examinations have thus an important function, but we shall 
make a mistake if we trust them to the exclusion of all other 
modes of judging. We have the same means of forming an 
opinion of fitness that we had before examinations were intro- 
duced. Wq approach the truth about moral and personal quali- 
ties of individuals by personal acquaintance or by trustworthy 
information. Even if examinations are not trusted entirely we 
are certain that they are worthy of more confidence than personal 
or family selection. A uniform system is also more likely to 
secure a high standard than uncertain and unscattered exercises 

4 
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which are often adapted to the teachers rather than in any sense 
compelling them to make thorough preparation. 

In addition to selecting the best qualified persons for teach- 
ers the examination must be so framed as to improve the 
general tone of education in the State. If all teachers must be 
well informed, all who intend to be teachers will seek proficiency 
in the required branches and the work of schools will be less 
loosely done. As there must be 2,000 or 3,000 teachers con- 
stantly employed there will be a large and promising body of 
young men and women seeking this honorable calling through 
the portals of a good education. Every school in the State will 
feel the effect of this higher standard, every committee will 
look for, and be able to find, better teachers. 

It is often urged against State examinations in particular 
that they remove from towns and from school visitors a power 
which should remain and that they cut off one means of arous- 
ing local interest. 

Independent of all such considerations the examining power 
should reside where it can be used to obtain the best teachers 
and promote the interests of schools, whether it be in the town 
or State. But the law under which examinations are held is 
purely optional, simply giving to teachers and to towns an 
opportunity which they did not before possess. The certificates 
when once obtained must be submitted to local boards for their 
approval. Thus far certificates have in every case been ap- 
proved and accepted when presented by teachers. 

Tha't the examination of a few teachers each year should 
arouse local enthusiasm is too absurd to demand attention. 
The truth is, and it is often expressed, that the office of exam- 
iner among friends and neighbors is a thankless and unpleasant 
one. Attempts to perform the duties justly and fearlessly are 
regarded with suspicion, often arouse animosity and provoke 
the charge of officiousness. In such cases interest centers in 
the teacher and not in the school. There is no opportunity to 
consider candidates on their merits, and local and petty influences 
prevail. This certainly is not educational enthusiasm ; it does 
not improve schools nor raise the standard of teaching. 

The further objection is sometimes mentioned that examina- 
tion by the State obliterates an ancient and time-honored prac- 
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tice. Such an argument has no force unless the old is better 
than the new. The old has evidently reached a venerable age 
of inefficiency and abuses and deserves to die in the form of a 
survival. 

The places of examinations thus far held and the number of 
candidates at each are set out below : 

Place. Number of Candidates. Place. Number of Candidates. 

Danbury 11 Putnam 2 

Ellington 19 Staff ord Springs 2 

Hartford 41 South Norwalk 14 

Middletown 4 WilUmantic 7 

New Haven 4 Windsor Locks 16 

New London 2 Winsted 6 

NewMilford 4 Waterbury 9 

Norwich 12 168 

The following candidates received primary certificates : 

Olive Abbe, East Windsor Hill. John McCarty, Killingly. 

Grace L. Bell, Darien. Mary E. Miller, Bloomfield, 

E. P. Butler, Windham. Sarah L. Morris, Ellington. 

Rosella Burke, Rockville. Marion H. Nash, Ridgefield. 

Mary Finley, New Britain. Arthur C. Pease, Ellington. 

Jennie Hall, Middletown. Lottie A. Pinney, Ellington. 

Ida J. Hart, Forestville. Lizzie Chapin lUce, Middletown. 

Mary H. Holton, Rockville. Anna G. Rockwell, E. Windsor Hill. 

Annie L. Hutchins, Willimantic. Abbie J. Snow, Bolton. 

Caspar Isham, Columbia. Emma E. Snow, New Britain. 

William A. Jackson, Norwalk. Samuel Watson, Warehouse Point. 
Jennie S. Lounsbury, Hartford. 

An advanced certificate was granted to William A. Jackson, 
Norwalk. 

The questions which have been used thus far will be found 
in the appendix, pp. 211-248. 



Normal School. 

The Normal School has an established place as an institution 
of useful leamiDg, and has received the renewed sanction 
of the State in the form of an expensive building. It has now 
a task before it ; a purpose and hope which need to be empha- 
sized. Like all schools and institutions, it must deserve confi- 
dence and command respect. It must be and do something 
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more and belter than it has been and done, or it deserves to 
be cut down. 

When the machinery of State education has been set in 
motion, the question of the best application of that machinery 
is forced to our attention. To the primary school as the 
beginning and foundation of education, aim and eflfort are most 
distinctly and wisely directed. It is in the beginning of edu- 
cation, the initiation of the child to knowledge and in the- 
formation of character as a scholar, that questions of aim and 
plan press upon us. Here, to the youngest child, we need 
to furnish wise guidance, good instruction, the best our day 
and generation affords. This is our duty to the children, who 
are helpless, and to the State, which provides with liberal 
hand. If primary education be strong and well directed, 
secondary and higher training will, in a measure, take care of 
themselves. 

Now, in these initiatory schools, the teacher is the most 
important factor. From year to year young men and women 
must enter upon this work and become the trainers of children. 
It is a matter of business as well as sentiment to secure an 
adequate supply of persons with proper temper, aims, and 
education. It is absurd to suppose that we can pick up here 
and there those whose mission it is to educate the youth of the 
land. They do not come even though they are sought. This 
imposes the duty of bringing those whose tendency and habit 
of mind lead them to the instruction of the young under the 
influence of good training. These can be furnished with 
information and inspiration which must inevitably direct their 
teaching activity. There can be imparted to these a rational 
conception of end and aim of school, its organization and 
management. The light of scientific arrangement can be 
thrown upon all school work, and working plans be substituted 
for mere empirical rales. 

It has become an axiom that there must be a natural aptitude, 
and without doubt some are better fitted to be teachers than 
others. But we cannot close the doors against all save those 
who have heaven-bom genius, or natural aptitude, so-called. 
Indeed, we cannot admit, and it is not true, that teaching is 
wholly a knack, or instinct, and that nothing can be taught 
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which will assist a teacher. We can find and train consci- 
entious workers who will labor with zeal and earnestness and 
ability, if not with genius. We can supply them with a sound 
method of procedure ; we can convey to them the aims and 
skilled methods which experience has confirmed. If we can 
make an ordinary teacher a good one, a good one an accom- 
plished one, and those least qualified, serviceable and pains- 
taking workers, we have succeeded. This is the function of a 
training school — to so improve the teaching for our children 
and strengthen the whole system of education. 

Now, how can this training be given and what purpose do 
we hold before ourselves ? 

We purpose at one end of our course to welcome and meet 
intelligent and earnest youth, and give them the literary quali- 
fications which their future work demands, and, at the other 
end, to connect them with the duties of active teaching. 

The first eflfort is directed toward thorough -drill in the 
branches which they must teach. We believe that teachers 
must travel the road over which they expect to take their pupils, 
and know all its turns. For many this may be a mere review, 
and for some it is hard and steady work. It occupies a longer 
or shorter time, as is found to be necessary. Then will come 
training in elementary science and drawing and such literary 
discipline as will broaden the mind and give impulse toward 
self-instruction and lead to constant improvement. It is a misr 
take to suppose that little knowledge is necessary to teach in a 
primary school. There have been and are schools where a 
teacher who shows zeal and success in higher classes is pro- 
moted to the lower. Whatever teachers may do for the child 
who has already started, the child just beginning needs the 
clearest, best instruction. This can be given only by those the 
most thoroughly equipped. 

Here in a taste for broad literary culture communicated to 
larger and larger numbers we have opportunity to avoid our 
greatest danger, which is that, in a special school, the special 
training may be pursued for itself, the horizon bounded, and 
everything taught and learned with special reference to the 
future necessities of the school-room. This is narrow, and 
even if we have skilled we do not have intelligent workers. 
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The school teacher needs in due proportion the intelligent 
power which comes of discipline, and the breadth which comes 
of culture. If he has, instead, professional training, he has lost 
freshness and vigor, variety and versatility, the surest way of 
access to minds alive with intelligent curiosity. By enlarging 
the course, by stimulating, encouraging, and guiding advanced 
study, we can make teachers, and something more. 

To still further help and broaden, it is proposed to teach the 
applications of elementary science and give the principles of 
industrial training. There will be a workshop where teachers 
can learn to supply themselves with such apparatus as is 
needed in illustrating all common school studies and especially 
physical science. Farther than this, a large proportion of the 
children of this State remain but a few years in school. If 
they can be guided and directed toward some useful calling by 
elementary instruction and practice, the result will be far- 
reaching and' beneficial. This would not supersede or preju- 
dicially interfere with our elementary training nor add to the 
already groaning curriculum. It would rather assist and com- 
plete what they do in other lines. It will be well if our teach- 
ers can point out the first steps toward skill in manual labor as 
well as give impulse and facility to the mind. 

We teach the principles of teaching. Some have doubted 
whether there were any such principles, and the whole matter 
has been befogged by trying to accurately define education 
and then attempting to make the principles of teaching con- 
form thereto. Teaching is an art. Every teacher can account 
for what he does and what he leaves undone. He may need 
to make an elaborate explanation for some of his trivial acts, 
but he will ultimately arrive at the true ground of his action. 
If he can arrange and classify his acts and then his reasons, he 
reaches the principles of his art. The principles thus arrived 
at may be communicated. ^ .. . 

It would be wrong to encourage the belief that one mode of 
teaching is always right and another always wrong. That 
would cut oflE all invention and discovery and leave teaching 
lifeless and barren. We simply say that the accumulated 
experience of thinking teachers may be turned to profitable 
account in correcting mistakes and avoiding blunders, espe- 
cially if accompanied by conscientious reasons. 
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We purpose here in a careful way to lead to inquiry into the 
aims and ends of education and the means for accomplishing 
those ends. This requires inquiry into the nature and char- 
acter of children, the subjects of study best adapted to their 
education and the real qualifications of those who must under- 
take the education. The art of which we have spoken will 
fail considerably if not enlightened by such investigation. 
There cannot be thorough education until the people know 
what good education is, and teachers must be pioneers in this 
cause. Parents seek to know how their children can best be 
trained, and society must come to clear ideas about education 
before we can hope for a system which will include all and 
benefit all equally and justly. 

Mental science and moral science play but a small part in 
such a course. They figure only as they can be directly and 
immediately illustrated. Indeed, it is only as branches of 
physiological and social science that they can be made of defi- 
nite use. This leads naturally to a knowledge of the lives and 
writings of such men as have left their experience for our 
quickening and guidance. Few men have constructed any 
complete system or even attempted to do so. They have 
struggled to break away from servile and repressing rules of 
their time and have left lessons of wisdom for the student of 
to-day. • 

But our work cannot be accomplished by mere observation 
of good teaching, nor by instruction in theories and principles. 
They furnish no test of real teaching ability and there is 
danger that we shall substitute theoretical notions and mere 
method for investigation and patient observation. It is not 
right to stop with an attractive delineation or even exhibition 
of the process. The process is given merely by way of illustra- 
tion. The product, the result of our work upon our material, 
is to be the decisive test, and the Normal School will have 
compassed tl^ very largest success if its students have the 
disposition and the ability to plan wisely and to judge of the 
results of their work upon the varying natures of children. 

To enable them to accomplish something in this line and to 
give them so far as may be genuine experiience, model schools 
have been established. The work in these schools is set out in 
the appendix, pp. 265-267. 
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It will be seen that the most searchiug of all tests is here 
applied to teaching. Attention is not directed to details nor 
to manner and form nor to " method " in the common sense of 
that term, but to the eflfect upon individual and widely differ- 
ing children. Recognizing these differences, endeavors are 
made to secure freedom and simplicity and directness in teach- 
ing, and thus to reach gvery individual character. This is 
largely the work of kindly experiment and yet is not in any 
sense at the expense of the children, for they are led in a 
natural and thorough way to such acquisitions as are of present 
and permanent benefit. This work reveals natural fitness if it 
exists and makes use of literary qualifications. All that goes 
to make up the teacher is spread out and examined and there 
is no escape. It is not supposed that this method of pro- 
cedure is infallible but it is certainly a great advance, upon any 
system which projects unskilled, untried, and sometimes unfit 
persons upon helpless children and makes these children bear 
the brunt of their unskilled work. Schools are no longer 
nurseries of teachers where precious and irrevocable time is 
entirely lost to those for whose welfare schools exist. It is 
likely to furnish better teachers than the old system, which 
made '* experience " the ground of highest approbation. It is 
a mistake to suppose that a person who is always doing the 
same thing is constantly gaining experience. Many tpachers 
go on from year to year and never make progress ; and con- 
stant repetition satisfies them that all that is possible in educa- 
tion is what is possible for them ; narrow conceptions become 
the standard for others as well as for themselves. The train- 
ing which teaches one to observe and compare, to watch his 
temper and to constantly improve, to make inductions from 
the materials that come before him is the only true ground of 
experience. Such training is given in the model schools. All 
will not fully receive nor faithfully continue in these princi- 
ples ; but the State is justified in its expenditure for the 
Normal School, if teachers with such temper and aims shall 
fill the primary schools. 

With such a purpose the model or training schools become a 
part of the system. Every pupil must have a prolonged and 
systematic trial, and upon the result of this trial the diploma 
must in part depend. 
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Th6' school has largely increased in numbers in the past 
year. lOY entered in September, and the present attendance is 
160. The following table sets out attendance* and number of 

graduates since the opening of the institution in 1850. The 
school was discontinued from 1867-69. A complete record for 
the omitted years cannot now be given. 

Whole number 
enrolled daring Enter- Instl- Number of Graduates 

Year. the year. Senior. Middle. Junior. ing. tute. Jan. June. Total. 

1850-51 154 _ , -. .- -- .. 5 

1851-52 182 _ -- -- .. 2 

1852-53 188 .. .. .. 15 

1853-54 238 35 101 102 .. .. .. .. 19 

1854-55 298 49 87 158 .. 29 

1855-56 359 56 124 179 .. ._ .. 24 

1856-57 287 47 89 151 17 

1857-58 269 37 89 143 .. 10 

1858-59 266 32 67 167 .. .. .. .. 17 

1859-60 228 41 55 132 .. -. .. .. 19 

1860-61 164 37 53 74 .. .. „. _. 12 

1861-62 175 27 56 92 .. .. .. .. 11 

1862-63 168 31 47 90 .. .. .. ._ 19 

1863-64 190 39 49 102 15 

1864-65 138 31 52 56 -. .. .. .. 12 

1865-66 -- -. -. -. 19 

1866-67 ... .. ... ... .. .. -. -- 14 

1867-68 

1868-69 _._ 

1869-70 132 .- 31 55 .. 37 .. .. 9 

1870-71 148 -. 34 72 .. 18 .. .. 24 

1871-72 149 26 12 34 61 16 .. .. 26 

1872-73 144 35 21 26 62 .. 11 24 35 

1873-74 180 43 25 45 67 .. 16 27 43 

1874-75 .-- ... -. • .- 22 28 50 

1875-76 140 - 39 16 44 _. 15 26 41 

187^77 127 -- 31 15 37 ..11 25 36 

1877-78 140 .. 41 21 49 __ 9 16 25 

1878-79 132 .. 28 17 44 .. 12 25 37 

187^-80 150 -- 38 29 55 ..13 15 28 

1880-81 150 .- 43 19 40 _. 20 25 45 

1881-82' 135 -. 33 23 40 ._ 16 23 39 

1882-83 162 16 13 20 58 .. 16 23 39 

1883-84 216 14 38 27 107 .. 14 16 30 

To continue the school in its present course the training 

department must be enlarged as the classes enlarge. To 
deprive any of the opportunity of experiment cuts oflE the dis- 
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tinctive work which the school promises. More schools will 
be necessary to give every student who graduates the largest 
opportunity. 

Most grateful acknowledgment is due to the Board of Educa- 
tion and the people of New Britain for encouragement and 
material assistance. The model schools have been welcomed 
as a part of the town system and have received financial aid. 

The new building, in some respects admirably adapted to its 
purpose, fails notably in heating and ventilation. By an 
enormous consumption of fuel it is barely possible to warm a 
part of the rooms, and more heating apparatus must be pro- 
vided for the rest. The ventilation, which was intended to 
cooperate with and assist the heating, often works independ- 
ently or not at all, and cannot be depended upon to furnish a 
supply of pure and warm air. No heating apparatus was 
introduced into the ventilating flues, and the attempt to lift a 
column of cold air by gas jets proved an expensive and absurd 
failure. Considerable sums must be expended before the 
building can be economically and eflfectually warmed and ven- 
tilated. 

The following towns are now represented in the school. 



Berlin, 


Greenwich, 


New London, 


Stafford, 


Bloomfield, 


Groton, 


New Milf ord. 


Stamford, 


Bolton, 


Guilford, 


Newtown, 


Stonington, 


Bridgeport, 


Haddam, 


North Haven, 


Stratford, 


Bridgewater, 


Hartford, 


Norwalk, 


Torrington, 


Bristol, 


Killingly, 


Norwich, 


Vernon, 


Cheshire, 


KiUingworth, 


Plainville, 


WalUngford, 


CJolchester, 


Lebanon, 


Plymouth, 


Waterbury, 


Columbia, 


Litchfield, 


Portland, 


Watertown, 


Cornwall, 


Mansfield, 


Ridgefield, 


Wethersfield, 


Cromwell, 


Meriden, 


Rocky Hill, 


Winchester, 


East Haddam, 


Middletown, 


Roxbury, 


Windsor, 


East Windsor, 


New Britain, 


Salem, 


Windsor Locks, 


Enfield, 


New Canaan, 


Sharon, 


Woodbridge, 


Farmington, 


New Fairfield, 


Southbury, 


Woodstock. 


Glastonbury, 


New Haven, 


Southington, 




Granby, 


Newington, 


South Windsor, 





The Report of the Principal is given below. 
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Mb. Chables D. Hine, 

Secretary of State Board of Education : 

Sib : — ^I have the honor to present the following report concern- 
ing the Normal School : 

The New Building. — In most respects the new building is well 
adapted to the uses of the school. It is not, however, large 
enough to accommodate both the Normal School and the model 
schools. 

It is the purpose of the Board of Education that Physics and 
Elementary Chemistry receive considerable attention, and that 
the instruction in these subjects be based upon experiments per- 
formed by the students themselves. Before this plan can be car- 
ried into effect a working laboratory must be provided. The 
rooms suitable for the purpose are at present used for recitation 
or model schools. 

Another model school is needed. This must occupy a room at 
present used a part of each day by the training classes. With 
teachers enough to properly instruct all our students we should 
work at disadvantage for lack of room; and if large classes should 
be admitted in the winter and fall our work would be seriously 
crippled. I would recommend that the entire system of model 
schools be placed in a separate building erected for the purpose. 

Parts of the Normal building are not properly heated. Steam 
radiators should be placed in every room to supplement the slow 
and often uncertain action of the heat received from the registers. 
Such an arrangement would reduce the running expenses of the 
building by diminishing the quantity of coal consumed. 

The Model Schools, — One model school was opened in Septem- 
ber, 1883, under the conviction that some contact with children is 
necessary to supplement formal directions concerning teaching. 
At an earlier date the schools of New Britain were all used as 
practice schools. Much of the instruction was given by students 
of the Normal School. Parents at length became dissatisfied and 
refused to allow their children to be " practiced upon " by inex- 
perienced teachers and the plan was given up. As a consequence 
some prejudice existed against the system, although children 
were easily found to fill one room. The thorough and attractive 
work done by the teacher went far to restore confidence. 

A second room was opened in February, 1884, and urgent appli- 
cations for admission were received from scores of parents in 
behalf of their children. 
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The local School Board of New Britain has the general super- 
vision of the model schools and pays to the teachers the maximum 
salary received by the other teachers of the district. 

The regular teachers in these schools devote most of their time 
to teaching the children and are held strictly responsible for their 
progress. 

In the last year of the Normal Course the students assist in tuni 
in these schools. They hear recitations and are made responsible 
for the busy- work and the blackboard work. Every lesson given 
by the students must be carefully prepared in advance. 

Diplomas will be withheld from those who do not give evidence 
of a fair degree of skill in teaching. None will be allowed to 
practice to the disadvantage of the children. 

During the past year it has been possible to give to each mem- 
ber of small senior classes a practical acquaintance . with the 
organization of the model schools, and with the methods employed, 
and at the same time to satisfy the just expectations of parents. 
As a result of this introduction to practical teaching the largest 
class in the recent history of the Normal School was received in 
September and throughout the State there is a steadily increasing 
demand for model school training. 

With such an increase in the number of pupils the situation has 
become somewhat embarrassing. Should we attempt in the exist- 
ing schools to train this larger number of students, it might fairly 
be said that we were " practicing upon " the children. If the 
promised training be withheld from the Normal students they 
will generally withdraw and comparatively few be induced to 
enter the school. At the suggestion of the Secretary our present 
as well as our prospective difficulty was made known to the Town 
Board. We asked that one of the large schools of the town be 
used as a model school. 

It was promised that the plan and system of the model schools 
should be fully introduced, and that the management of the 
Normal School would hold itself responsible for approximately 
the same results as have been hitherto secured. The Town Board 
were to retain power to terminate the arrangement at pleasure. 
While the Town Board did not refuse the request they hesitate 
to try the model school experiment on so large a scale. They 
finally voted to extend the present system by opening one or two 
additional rooms under the same conditions as have hitherto 
obtained. 
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As a summary to this section of this report it may be said: (1) 
There is a call for model school training. (2) Model schools 
would soon cease to be model schools if more than a given 
amount of assistance were to be rendered by inexperienced per- 
sons. (3) Parents would quickly discover the change, and would 
withdraw their children if the standard of instruction were low- 
ered. (4) The strongest attraction of the Normal School would be 
removed, and the number of students would immediately dimin- 
ish. (5) The quality of the teaching done in the model schools 
must be rigidly maintained. 

If the system is not extended, the number of students in the 
Normal School must be limited to not more that one hundred 
and fifty, and the standard raised. 

If the present standard of instruction and criticism be main- 
tained, the Normal School will be liberally patronized. Gradu- 
ates of high schools are coming in larger numbers than ever 
before. 

The plan pursued in the practice department is not untried- 
It differs from that followed in other normal schools in the fact 
that genuine model schools are the first consideration, and these 
are both model and practice schools. 

The full success of the experiment would contribute something 
of value to educational system and practice. 

The expense of the model schools. — The practice schools, 
including the Kindergarten, have not thus far been a source of 
additional expense. The time which the normal classes spend in 
the model schools must otherwise be occupied by the teachers of 
the Normal School proper. The salaries paid to the teachei-s of 
the model schools, computed upon the basis of time devoted to 
the normal classes, are not greater than the average salaries paid 
to the teachers in the normal department. ■ 

Tlte Common School Studies, — In my former report it was 
stated that less time is given to so-called teaching exercises. The 
students formerly conducted, to a large extent, the exercises of 
the classes to which they belonged, often repeating lessons pre- 
viously given by the regular teacher. In more than half the time 
given to recitation, most of the classes were occupied in this 
manner. Training in the art of teaching is now given almost 
wholly in the model schools. Not only can it be done more satis- 
factorily, but in much less time than was formerly required. 
More careful attention can therefore be given to a critical review 
of the common school branches. 
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Special Training, — ^By reference to the course of study given 
in the last catalogue, it will be seen that English and elementary 
science will each be continued throughout the entire course of 
two years. 

The Normal School cannot aspire to the position of a high 
school. For many reasons it could not compete with schools 
receiving only pupils uniformly trained for given grades of work. 
It can and should, however, aim to surpass all non-professional 
schools in thoroughness, in a limited number of subjects. Ele- 
mentary science and the study of the mother tongue should be 
included in the list. 

In the department of Science, Chemistry and Physics receive 
most attention. In English, language or expression, written and 
oral, the essentials of grammar, and composition, and a general 
and critical study of the leading English authors, are all included. 

It may be added that no Normal School can justly claim to 
give professional training that does not deal exhaustively with 
the few essential subjects taught in the common schools. 
Nor can extensive observation and criticism in connection with 
the work of a well-ordered school-room be omitted in such a pro- 
fessional training school. 

The Normal School must obtain its best inspiration from an 
intimate acquaintance with the work and needs of the conmion 
schools, and must merit and gain the confidence of teachers and 
school officers. At the same time it must send out teachers who 
will fully illustrate skillful work in the school-room. 

No other result can satisfy the purpose for which the school was 
established, and for which a large appropriation is annually made 
by the tax-payers of Connecticut. The success of the school must 
finally rest on the record of its graduates. 

A great work remaips to be done in illustrating in the smaller 
townships the methods of instruction generally approved and 
employed in the best schools, and the graduates of the Normal 
School should be leaders in this work. 

Too much, however, should not be expected from the first 
efforts of graduates. Most are young. With the present limited 
system of model schools, discipline or school management cannot 
be fully taught as an art. The government of the model rooms 
is not delegated to the students. From a close association with 
the teachers in charge it is expected that they will quickly and 
easily organize their own school-rooms. The Normal School must, 
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however, hold itself responsible for the quality of instruction 
given by the graduates from the first. 

The pupils of the school sometimes copy in a servile way the 
method and manner of the teachers under whom they serve their 
apprenticeship. Some will remain imitators. This tendency to 
imitate is a natural limitation to success in all professions. Con- 
stant and merciless criticism by experts tends to reduce this evil 
to a minimum, and the difficulty is in most cases soon outgrown. 
Further allowance must be made for the fact that in all pro- 
fessions some will fail of success, however careful the training. 
Occasionally, skillful teachers are opposed in any effort to intro- 
duce advanced methods of instruction. Frequently it happens 
that no one is found in a district who can appreciate good work. 
The ability to discipline or keep pupils still and inactive in 
mind and body is generally regarded as the all-important qualifi- 
cation. 

Very few cases have, however, occurred in which any recent 
graduates have been prevented from employing their own ways 
of teaching. We are constantly asked to furnish teachers who 
can follow the so-called new methods. The graduates of the 
school are expected to persist to a reasonable degree in teaching 
upon an intelligent plan. 

No method can be imitated in detail or transplanted bodily. 
Any approved plan of teaching must be adapted to the conditions 
found to exist in a given school. A good method in teaching is 
applicable in principle both to graded and to ungraded schools. 

The graduates of the Normal School should be followed into 
their work. A word of timely suggestion would save them many 
serious mistakes and save the institution some undeserved reproach. 
Circulars will be sent at intervals to the graduates and to school 
officers employing them, asking for information concerning them 
and their general work. 

The affairs of a public institution should be well understood by 
the public. This report is intended to give such information as 
will illustrate the general plan of the work. 

Intelligent criticism, suggestion, and inquiry will be gladly 
received. Very respectfully, 

C. F. Carboll, Principal, 
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Evening Schools. 

The recommendation of my last report that evening schools 
be recognized wherever now maintained and established in 
every city and large town is renewed. 

In the report of J. H. Brocklesby, Esq., acting school visitor 
of Hartford, suggestions are contained which express the result 
of an intimate and interested acquaintance with such schools. 
Practical and useful suggestions as to attendance and distribu- 
tion of money are found in the following extract : 

One method of recognition, and perhaps the more important one, as it 
seems to lis, should be a credit for attendance. The laws require that 
all children between the ages of eight and fourteen shall be instructed 
either publicly or privately. If in the public schools, they must attend 
twelve weeks in a year and six of those weeks must be consecutive. 
Our Asylum Street Evening school is conducted five nights in the week 
for sixteen weeks. Our Morgan Street Evening school for three nights 
in the week for sixteen weeks. The sessions in each are two hours long. 
We think that as concerns children under fourteen, two sessions in an 
evening school ought to be equal in credit to one day's attendance in a 
public school. In time the amount is not the same. The attendance 
upon the latter being one hour longer. But notwithstanding this fact, 
we believe the rule should be as suggested, and for this reason. The 
State undertakes the education of its children with two ideas in view, 
first, that they may be properly instructed and not grow up in ignorance 
and idleness, and secondly, that by virtue of their education they may 
never become a charge upon the State or upon the towns which com- 
pose it. The scholars who attend the evening schools are in part educat- 
ing themselves, most of them by the labor of ten hours each day, and 
while the knowledge which they gain is not the outcome which follows 
from the learning of arithmetic, of reading and writing, and other 
studies which the State requires, yet it is wholly practical in character 
and certainly saves the State from any unnecessary doubt as to the 
future capabilities of these pupils for citizenship. Hence we say that 
the difference of one hour is of no account and that the rule of de mini- 
mia non curat lex should apply in this instance. 

Another mode of recognition would be by an appopriation. either pro 
rata or specific. If at all, it should be the latter. Objection would be 
made, with force, that already the State is at expense for these same 
children, but that they have failed to avail themselves of the opportuni- 
ties presented. This is undoubtedly true. But the element of public 
benefit would outweigh that of individual advantage in a gift to a regu- 
larly conducted evening school. If it should be urged that the amount 
given should be pro rata, based for example on the attendance for the 
season previous to that in which the money is asked for, it would be well 
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to consider the fact that this method would not give data based, as are 
present appropriations, upon school age, because those who compose the 
body of scholars average all the way from twelve to forty-five and even 
fifty years, and also that the State while enumerating all children from 
four to sixteen, confines its compulsory educational requirements to the 
pupils between eight and fourteen years. The State already by basing 
its gift upon a census including children not under four and not over 
sixteen grants money for the good of those who receive no benefit, and 
who are not instructed either publicly or privately, for there are 
hundreds of boys and girls between four and eight and fourteen and six- 
teen who never see the inside of a school house from year to year, and 
are not taught at home, but by so doing, it leaves the advantages to be 
derived from the money so given to those who come vTithin the compul- 
sory educational limits. If the State can afford to do this, and no faidt 
is to be found for so doing, because a foundation must be built between 
some i)articular points and those taken hs^ve proved by theory and prac- 
tice to be the best, if the State finds itself able to do this, we repeat, 
would it not be as feasible and as productive of public good to open its 
treasury in behalf of a school work which is undoubtedly as absolute an 
element of civilization as any which enters into the elevation of man- 
kind ? A grant, then, as we view it, should be based upon the character 
of the school rather than upon age or attendance alone. All evening 
schools differ materially in many respects, and hence it would be safer, 
woidd be a wiser economy to make a "bestowal upon this basis. The 
work of an evening school in a large town, is of necessity much more 
elaborate even for the same number of scholars than it woidd be in a 
small one. If properly conducted, it would be graded ; there might be 
also, special departments for the teaching of languages or instruction in 
mechanical pursuits, and it woidd naturally require more teachers, more 
supplies, and hence more money. The schools shoidd be examined 
thoroughly both as to their past, present and prospective work, and per- 
haps also as to their need in the communities where they are at present 
located, though this is hardly necessary as they are all the outgrowth of 
a decided educational want, and continue to be so felt, but at all events, 
as to what they have done and are capable of doing, and then if the 
State's examiners are convinced that they are worthy of recognition, 
such recognition shoidd be inunediate and substantial. As concerns this 
aid, it is hardly worth the while to say that only a partial support would 
either be desired or looked for. The action of the towns hitherto in this 
matter, is a sufficient earnest that they would never appear at the doors 
of the State treasury in the guise of educational beggars. They have 
paid out their dollars in the past and carried on this work alone. They 
are able to continue in it unaided and unassisted, but, believing that it 
is as much an undertaking in which the State should bear a part, as the 
sei)arate towns themselves, especially because it brings a profit to the 
commonwealth at large, and enters into all those phases of the general 
life of the State, which tend to strengthen the completeness of its citizen- 
ship, its respect for itself, and its regard by others, we thus call the 
attention of our legislators to the results accomplished by our regularly 
5 
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established evening schools, and invite their criticism and examination, 
and then, as we have said, if in their judgment, they are worthy of 
recognition, we ask' such recognition either in one or both of the forms 
which have been suggested, or in any other method which may seem to 
be in keeping with the character of the work and the best interests of 
the commonwealth. 



Libraries. 

In the last year. $3,025 has been paid to districts for libraries 
and apparatus. There still remain 392 districts which have 
never availed themselves of the library appropriation. A list 
of these districts will be found in the appendix, pp. 162 to 165. 

In accordance with a suggestion made in the last report of 
the State Board of Education, inquiries were directed to school 
visitors and committees for the purpose of ascertaining the 
material and books now possessed by the several towns and 
districts of the State. 

The showing made below is more favorable than was ex- 
pected, but very insignificant compared with the possible 
accumulations of years and the sums expended. Since 1856 
the State has paid for this purpose $59,205.74, and to this 
must have been added an equal sum, making a total outlay in 
twenty-eight years of $118,411.48. Moreover, if the returns 
are accurate there has been expended since 1867, the large 
sum of $153,171.47. Of this amount the State paid about 
$50,000. The maps, globes, and books below mentioned very 
inadequately represent this large expenditure. 

No. Districts No. Districts 

GoQDties. having Globes. Towns, tiaylng Maps. Towns. Volumes. Towns. Dlsfs. 

Hartford 118 21 104 26 9,862 19 81 

New Haven... 126 21 168 22 5,982 18 41 

New London.. 52 18 57 15 8,488 8 17 

Fairfield. 82 11 58 12 1,681 12 22 

Windham 87 11 84 18 924 6 17 

Litchfield 66 20 118 20 2,128 8 14 

Middlesex 28 9 61 12 2,900 5 18 

Tolland 86 9 49 10 1,185 6 14 

State 489 116 774 180 28,086 77 219 

It will be seen that these 28,000 volumes are confined within 
a very narrow territory. In Hartford County 8,548 volumes 
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are found in Hartford alone and 6,629 in six towns, while in 
ten towns there are no libraries. From New Haven 2,000 
volumes are reported while twelve towns have no books. In 
New London County 1,919 have accumulated in New London 
alone and 2,900 in three towns, with thirteen towns not report- 
ing any. In Windham County 720 out of 924 volumes are 
found in two towns, and in nine towns there are none. Five 
towns in Litchfield County have 1,810 of the 2,128 volumes, 
with eighteen towns having none. In Tolland County, 784 of 
the 1,185 volumes are found in one town, and seven towns are 
not represented. In Middlesex County, 2,330 volumes are 
found in three towns and nothing in ten towns. Thus, in 
twenty-one towns, 17,173 volumes, or 61 per cent, of the accu- 
mulation of twenty-eight years, are found. 

This instructive commentary upon the use of State money 
emphasizes what has been said concerning the necessity of 
permanent and interested care and also of furnishing books 
which may stimulate to activity in the right direction. 

The books which constitute these libraries are often far 
from satisfying the terms of the law which requires a " school 
library composed of books of reference and other books to be 
used in connection with school work." They have evidently 
been selected to gratify the religious or amatory tastes of 
different committees without regard to the needs or just ex- 
pectations of working teachers or interested scholsu^ If 
not thus entirely diverted from their purpose, they do not 
directly minister to the wants of the school, but are designed 
for circulation among the people of the district, or for the 
mere gratification of the children. Happily such perversion 
of this bounty is not very extensive but should be mentioned, 
because in some places it has continued for years and nothing 
of value remains. On the other hand, under interested and 
steady management most valuable libraries have grown up and 
add immensely to the usefulness of the teacher and to the 
power of the school. A good library of reference is a more 
permanent educational force than the teacher or visitor. It 
gives tone to and shapes the habits of every succeeding class of 
pupils, and even under poor instruction, scholars with the com- 
pany of books which are in the line of their school work will 
make progress. 
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This generous outlay of the State should be made perma- 
nently beneficial by placing libraries and material in charge of 
a continuous body which can be held responsible and which 
shall from time to time report the condition and number of 
the books. 

The recommendation of my last report that the State Board 
of Education should be allowed to expend a limited sum for 
small libraries to be loaned for definite short periods to schools, 
is here renewed. The work connected with such libraries 
would be fully compensated by the benefit to schools. 



Legislation. 

The following laws of general interest were passed at the 
last session of the Legislature : 

CfiAPTER xxvn. 

[Compilation of 1888, Chap. Ill, page 10.] 

Any town at its annual business meeting, may direct its Board 
of School Visitors to employ one or more teachers, to give instruc- 
tion in the rudiments and principles of vocal and instrumental 
music in its several schools, and the salary of such teachers shall 
be paid by such town. 

[A teacher of music may be employed and paid by the town.] 

Chapter XXVIII. 
[CompUation of 1888, Chap. Ill, Sec. 1, page 9.] 

Chapter sixteen, of the public acts of 1880 (page 603), is hereby 
amended by striking out the words " and ten " in the third line 
thereof, so that, when amended, it shall read as follows : Public 
schools shall be maintained for at least thirty-six weeks in each 
year, in every school district in which the number of persons 
between four and sixteen years of age, at the last preceding 
enumeration, was one hundred or more ; and no town shall receive 
any money from the State treasury for any such district unless 
the school therein has been kept during the time required by this 
act. 

[Districts numbering 100 or more must maintain school for 
thirty-six weeks.] 
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Chapter XXIX. 
[Corfpllatlon of 1883, Chap. II, Sec. 2, page 6.J. 

The State Board of Education may, upon public examination 
in such branches, and upon such terms as it may prescribe, grant 
a certificate of qualifications to teach in any public school in this 
State, and may revoke the same. Such certificate may be accepted 
by any Board of School Visitors, or Board of Education, in lieu 
of examinations now prescribed by law. 

[A certificate granted by the State Board of Education must be 
submitted to the town Boards for approval.] 

Chapter XXXIV. 
[CompUation of 1888, Chap. VI, Sec. 15, page 23.} 
No inmate of the almshouse of any town, other than the officers 
and employees of the town residing therein, shall be entitled to 
vote at any school meeting of the district wherein such almshouse' 
is situated, unless such inmate shall have been a resident of such 
district at the time of his becoming an inmate of such almshouse. 

Chapter XLVHI. 

[Compilation of 1888, Chap. XII, Sec. 1, page 88.] 
Any parent, guardian, or other person having control of a child 
over four and under sixteen years of age, who shall willfully 
refuse to give to the school committee or other person employed 
to make the enumeration required by chapter eleven, title eleven, 
of the general statute (page 143), the name and age of such child 
and such information concerning the school attendance of such 
child as is required by said chapter, shall be fined three dollars. 

Chapter XLIX. 
[Compilation of 1883, Chap. XII, Sec. 18, page 41.] 

Whenever the School Visitors or Acting School Visitor or Vis- 
itors of any district shall make a certificate, as provided in section 
eleven of chapter eleven, title eleven of the general statutes 
(page 145); that the school or schools of the district have been 
kept in all respects according to law for a period of not less than 
four weeks, the selectmen shall draw an order on the treasurer of 
the town in favor of such district for a sum sufficient to pay the 
salaries of teachers and incidental expenses during the time cov- 
ered by such certificate. 

[Teachers may be paid once a month. This does not repeal 
Sec. 11, Title II, Chap. XI, page 145 Gen. Stats.] 
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Chapter L. 

.[CompUatlon of 1883, Chap. V, Sec. 4, pa^e 15.] 

Section four of Chapter four, title eleven, of the general stat- 
utes (page 132), is amended by striking out in the second and third 
lines of the words " of whom the Secretary shall always be one," 
and also in the fourth and fifth lines the words " in company with 
the other visitors and with the District Committee when conven- 
ient," so that the section when amended shall read as follows : 
Sec. 4. The Board shall annually assign the duty of visiting the 
schools of the town to one or more of their number, who shall be 
called the Acting School Visitor or Visitors, and shall visit such 
schools at least twice during each term, once within four weeks 
after the opening, and again during the four weeks preceding the 
close, at which visit the school-house and out-buildings, school 
register and library shall be examined, and the studies, discipline, 
mode of teaching, and general condition of the school investiga- 
ted. Half a day shall be spent in each school so visited, unless 
otherwise directed by the Board. They shall, one week at least 
before the annual town meeting, submit to the Board a full writ- 
ten report of their proceedings, and of the condition of the 
several schools during the year preceding, with plans and sugges- 
tions for their improvement. 

[The Secretary of the Board is no longer an Acting Visitor ex 
officio. Hitherto he must have been the sole Acting Visitor, or 
must have accompanied the other Acting Visitors, if the law were 
fully complied with. In other words, he must have visited every 
school twice in each term. Hereafter the ofiice of Secretary and 
Acting Visitor may be separated.] 

Chapter LXVEL 
[Compilation of 1883, Chap. Ill, Sec. 1, page 9.] 

Section one of chapter sixty-four of the public acts of 1877 
(page 181), relating to education, is hereby amended so that the 
same shall read as follows : Public schools shall be established 
and maintained for at least thirty weeks in each year, in every 
school district in which the number of persons between four and 
sixteen years of age at the last preceding enumeration was twen- 
ty-four or more, and for at least twenty-four weeks in the other 
districts ; but no school need be maintained in any district in 
which the average attendance of persons at the school in said 
district, during the preceding year ending the thirty-first day of 
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August, was less than eight. In said schools shall be taught, by 
teachers found duly qualified by the School Visitors, reading, 
spelling, writing, arithmetic, English grammar, geography, and 
such other studies, including training in manual arts, as may be 
prescribed by the Board of School Visitors, and said schools shall 
be open to all children over four years of age in the respective 
districts ; and no person shall be denied admittance to and 
instruction in said schools on account of race or color. 

[The amendment is found in line 14, and consists in the words 
" including training in manual arts." This recognizes industrial 
education.] 

The following bill introduced by Hon. J. C. Crandali, was 
continued to the next session. 

Section 1. Every town may, and every town containing more 
than four hundred families shall, maintain a school in which shall 
be taught, in addition to the branches now required by law to be 
taught in common schools, such higher branches as the Board of 
School Visitors may prescribe. 

Sec. 2. Such school shall be kept open at least twenty-eight 
weeks in each year, at such convenient place as the Board of 
School Visitors shall select, or the legal voters at the annual town 
meeting shall determine. 

Sec. 3. In case any such town shall not cause such a school to 
be opened on or before October 1, 1884, it shall forfeit one hun- 
dred dollars to the State for each month of neglect thereafter, 
and the comptroller shall collect the same in a suit brought in 
the name of the State under this statute. 

Sec. 4. The Board of School Visitors of such towns shall 
examine and give certificates to such persons as may be found 
qualified to teach such higher studies, and may revoke such cer- 
tificates. They shall employ teachers for such schools and present 
properly certified vouchers for the expenses thereof to the select- 
men, who shall pay the same. And said visitors or one or more 
of them shall visit such school, at least once within four weeks 
from the commencement, and at least once within four weeks of 
the close of each term thereof, and prescribe rules for admission, 
and the studies and classification of said school. 

The above law would be a happy return to an ancient and 
excellent system. 
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In 1798 an act was passed providing that every society might 
"by a vote of two-thirds of the inhabitants present in any 
legal meeting warned for that purpose, institute a school of 
higher order for the common benefit of all the inhabitants, the 
object of which shall be to perfect the youth admitted therein 
in the rudiments of English grammar, in composition, in arith- 
metic and geography, or, on particular desire, in the Latin and 
Greek languages, also in the first principles of religion and 
morality, and in general to form them for usefulness and happi- 
ness in the various relations of social life." No pupil could be 
admitted into the school except " such as have passed through 
the ordinary course of instruction in the common schools, and 
attained to such maturity in years and understanding, as shall 
be capable of improvement in said school." 

Such schools as the proposed law contemplates, are not 
intended solely or primarily to teach special subjects like Latin 
and Greek, and to prepare for college. They may do this if a 
community desire, but they are designed to continue to the 
end the branches begun in the elementary schools. There is, 
or ought to be, a beginning and an end of every subject taught 
in common schools. In s^all interrupted schools, there is 
generally a beginning, sometimes a middle, but seldom a fitting 
and satisfactory end. Few, for instance, ever learn to wield 
the English language with energy and clearness, to say nothing 
of facility and grace. The child comes to school with two or 
three hundred words at his tongue's end : he can arrange them 
into sentences with considerable accuracy. He cannot state 
the laws which govern expression, but their substance is famil- 
iar to him ; he implicitly admits their truth as soon as they are 
stated. His whole experience furnishes him with illustrations ; 
his imagination is crammed with new features. Everything 
he hears, everything he utters, contributes to the mass of facts 
which he has at command. In guiding him, and stimulating 
him, we follow the irresistible bent of his mind. Yet with all 
this impulse in the direction of a finished product, we often 
faiL To say nothing of repressive and deadening teaching, 
we do not have time and opportunity. If this is true generally, 
in one branch, so peculiarly adapted to thorough and continued 
study, and in the most favored schools, other more difficult and 
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less attractive branches will suffer in due proportion. When 
we take into account the small and scattered schools with no 
organization and no unity of purpose and plan, it is evident 
that systematic and progressive pursuit of any topic is out of 
the question. The schools which this law contemplates would 
furnish the means of completing and rounding out the com- 
mon school education ; not " higher education," in the common 
acceptation, of the words, but a thorough mastery of the ele- 
mentary branches is sought. 

Moreover such schools would not only furnish the means of 
complete education but arrest the tendency to abandon school. 
Many leave because they are too old or too large to continue ; 
they have learned all the locality proffers. Families feel that 
they must seek new homes because the children cannot have 
educational advantages. The brightest of every school are 
drawn away from home often at large expense. This tendency 
to forsake the common school will cease when common schools 
give the training which intelligent parents have a right to 
demand. 

With elementary schools at convenient places, subsidiary and 
contributory to the higher central school, the potential educa- 
tional energy of towns would not be completely dammed up at 
numerous insignificant points. The outlet to a good education 
would be opened to every promising boy and girl. The very 
existence of such a school in each community would improve 
the elementary schools, and raise the standard of education. 



Visitation. 

Our law recognizes the fact that schools must have some- 
thing of inspection or supervision and prescribes two visits in 
a term as essential to a legal school. Much more than this is 
necessary to the working of any vigorous system and to the 
steady improvement of schools. It is true we cannot reform 
schools or teaching by imposing mere system or by inspection. 
But a plan can be laid out by the visitors, teachers can be 
instructed and helped, and the results noted. 

To efficient visitation, there must be knowledge of the 
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special needs and activities of schools, power to judge of pro- 
ficiency in particular branches, and of the general average of 
the school. All this will fail unless the general intelligence 
and life of the school can be apprehended. Not merely pro- 
ficiency in books but activity of mind on the part of pupils 
and simplicity and directness on the part of teachers enter into 
the composition of progressive schools. We do not need mere 
perambulating critics or panegyrists or statisticians, nor the 
benevolent gentleman who comes in to warm and rest and 
take a salutary nap. 

In many cases acting visitors are busy men and cannot fre- 
quently visit nor have intimate acquaintance with schools. It 
would be wise to permit Boards of Visitors to elect one not of 
their own number as acting visitor and allow neighboring 
towns to unite in employing the same person. This would 
secure skilled and steady work. 

Attention is called to a paper on the general subject of 
supervision in the Appendix, pp. 249 to 254. 



General Remarks. 

The great need in many localities is organization to the end 
that money and individual effort may achieve decisive and 
permanent results. Some of the main features of systematic 
management, mentioned in my report of last year, are : 

1. In most cases town control and union of districts. 

2. Elementary schools contributory to a central school of 
higher grade. 

3. A course of study and gradation admitting of gradua- 
tion from common schools. 

4. Such visitation as wiU secure eflScient and continuous- 
work. 

While we suffer from a cumbrous and complicated system 
which frowns upon united and general effort, there is progress 
here and there in respect of educational practice. There are 
new and better school-houses, more libraries, better appliances, 
earnest individual effort, more frequent calls for educated and 
tinned teachers, to whom larger wages are paid. 
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There is in many communities a generous support of schools 
which ^proves an educating force of great utility. It arouses 
public interest and directs private effort. Those towns and 
districts which place little reliance upon State aid, and, in fact, 
contribute through the State treasury to other towns, are most 
active in their own behalf. Together with careful scrutiny 
of taxation comes the expectation of. and looking for, adequate 
return. To justify expenditure and satisfy this intelligent 
interest, there must be good schools. 

There is need of good teaching. All branches may be taught 
80 as to quicken and arouse the intellect, or they may be thrown 
on so as to quench every spark of curiosity and interest. It is 
often thought that any school is a good school ; that a school- 
house flows with milk and honey. There is no more alluring 
delusion. There may be a school which works life-long injury 
to every child within its influence. Bad habits are fixed, the 
intellect is dulled, school bedomes distasteful, time is lost, the 
whole outcome is bad, and the children are without remedy. 

The young are all inquirers, alive with anxiety to know more, 
and must be encouraged to busily gather knowledge for them- 
selves in a natural way. Their intelligence must exercise itself 
upon realities within the scope of their observation, must be 
stimulated to exploration and discovery. Teaching becomes 
patient, careful guidance and direction. The notion that 
teaching consists simply in imparting knowledge — in filling 
passive recipients with what the teacher knows, has no stand- 
ing room. School exists solely for the children, and they do 
the work, go through the processes which are of present benefit 
and lead to future acquisition. 

There is need of active and intelligent interest in public 
schools. Interest in the education of the young educates those 
of maturer years. To say nothing of active participation in 
children's pursuits and studies which renew and invigorate and 
brighten any age, education must occupy the thoughts of men 
as a public and private concern if it become a power in a com- 
munity. Private interest propels public interest, and public 
interest reacts upon family life. Education never stimulates 
individuals if they simply look upon it with favor as in a 
general sense a good thing. Such sympathy indicates a bowing 
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acquaintance, but never leads to an intimate friendship. We 
must bring ourselves to children and understand them; to 
schools, and understand them; to teachers, and understand 
their work. Unless we heartily do this, we have no right to 
call ourselves acquainted with schools, nor in sympathy with 
education, nor in any broad sense educated. 

CHARLES D. SINE. 
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Staples High School, Westport. 
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Staples High School, Westport.— Plan of First Floor. 
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Staples High School, Westport. — Plan of Second Floor. 
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Stafford Springs Public School. 
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Stafford Springs Public School.— Plan of First Floor. 
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STATISTICAL TABLES. 



The following tables are compiled from the returns which the law 
requires School Visitors to make to the Board of Education. The 
work of compilation has been performed by Mr. A. J. Wright, the 
efficient clerk in this office. 

By way of explanation it may be said : — 

1. The Grand List of each town is taken from the Treasurer's re- 
port to the General Assembly, January, 1884. 

2. The per cent, of taxable property appropriated for public schools 
is based upon the total amount received for school purposes dimin- 
ished by the amounts received from school fund, etc., town deposit 
fund, and local funds. 

3. The amount paid for each enumerated scholar is found by divid- 
ing the total amount expended, less amount paid for new buildings, 
by number enumerated. 

4. As has been the custom for a nimiber of years past, the number 
** registered in Winter " is found by combining the number returned 
for Fall and Winter terms, taking the highest number found in 
either. 

6. The *' average attendance in Winter " is found in the same man- 
ner. 

6. The number between 8 and 14 in no school, indicates the num- 
ber which escaped the operation of the compulsory law, in the year 
ending January 1st, 1884. 
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7. The **per cent, who have attended some part of the year** 
compares the ** different scholars" with the ** enumeration." The 
large per cents., attained by some small towns are explained by 
the attendance of pupils over 16 and by the attendance of scholars 
not enumerated. 

8. Regularity of attendance and efficiency in this direction are 
indicated by the **per cent, of attendance on basis of registration." 

9. The number who " attended Normal School " is not complete. 

10. By '* schools " is intended the number of public schools in each 
town, and 

11. By ** departments " the number of departments in the public 
schools, counting each room of a graded school as one department. 

12. "Schools averaging 5 or less for one term" are included in 
** Schools averaging 8 or less." 

18. The Public Libraries mentioned are not all free libraries. 
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HARTFORD COUNTY. 



TOWNS. 



Hartford 

ATon 

Berlin 

Bloomfield 

Bristol 

Burlington 

Canton 

East Granby 

East Hartford .. 
East Windsor... 

Enfield 

Farmington 

Glastonbury 

Granby 

Hartland 

Manchester 

Marlborough ... 

New Britain 

Newington 

Plainville 

Rocky HUl 

Simsbury 

Southington 

South Windsor . 

Suffield 

West Hartford.. 

Wethersfield.... 

Windsor 

Windsor Loclcs , 

39 Towns. 



Male. 



a8 



Female. 



134 

7 
xo 

8 
a4 

9 
X3 

6 
za 
X5 
«5 
x6 

X9 



x6 



80 



70 



48a 



X34 
7 
9 
8 

a4 
9 

X3 
6 

XI 

»5 
as 

x6 

z8 
9 
9 

as 
3 

40 
4 
5 
4 

13 



487 



Wages per month. 



Male. 



$X43 17 



40 80 
40 33 
97 33 

x68 50 
ag 57 
61 05 
58 00 
87 xa 

X40 00 
aa 00 
37 ao 
ao 00 
77 87 

156 8x 
a8 33 
xio 53 

60 66 

X03 40 



83 00 

78 66 
67 83 
X33 09 

$X03 XO 



Female. 



$5869 
a8 84 
35 XX 
a6 8x 

39 63 
a6 08 

37 37 

33 86 
3X 88 
30 79 

34 80 

40 ox 

35 68 
ax 93 
X9 60 

36 83 

33 70 
45 75 
36 90 

38 66 
a8 33 

36 88 

39 36 
30 43 
3466 
4X 09 

37 00 

34 X3 

35 50 

$4X 18 



go 



X39 
7 



36 
9 
5 
3 
x6 
X4 
as 
x6 



7 
a4 

a 

39 

4 
4 
3 

X5 
85 
xo 
x6 
9 
5 
X4 
8 



83 






-1 

o o 



6 
3 
X4 
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TEACHERS. 



NEW HAVEN COUNTY. 



Male. 



TOWNS. 



.9 



New Haven City 

»* Westville 

" South. 
** Complete 

Beacon Falls .. 

Bethany 

Branford 

Cheshire 

Derby 

Bast Haven 

Oullford 

tiamden 

Madison 

Meriden 

Middlebury 

Milford 

Naugatuclc 

North Branford.. 

North Haven 

Orange 

Oxford 

Prospect 

Sejrmour 

Southbury 

Wallingford 

Waterbury 

" Centre — 
" Complete. 

Wolcott 

Woodbridge 

as Towns. 



x8 



Female. 



245 
6 



24s 
6 



Wages per month. 



Male. 



$188 88 
100 00 



Female. 



It 

o >« 

9 O 

It 

o u 












$55 00 
44 16 
40 00 



948 
7 



X9 



352 

4 
3 
14 
zz 
49 
3 
X3 
z6 
zo 

51 

4 
zo 
z6 

4 
9 



252 

4 
4 
14 

Z2 

49 
3 
X4 
15 

Z2 
51 

4 

ZO 

z6 

4 
8 

17 
9 



Z84 20 

29 00 
Z26 32 
4z 00 
95 62 

60 00 
28 00 
31 50 

Z20 00 
84 2Z 

ICO 00 

35 23 

40 00 
26 00 
24 00 

143 69 

36 66 
ZZ5 00 

40 00 
X37 50 



5468 

27 z6 

28 00 

32 50 
31 4X 
38 75 

33 00 
27 40 
31 74 
26 78 

45 74 
38 85 

31 39 

38 75 
31 25 

39 23 

36 30 
21 44 
24 00 
33 60 
23 42 

37 27 
33 14 
45 64 



356 



X3 

13 

57 

3 

15 

16 

4 

53 

4 

zz 

z6 

5 

7 

z6 
6 
z 
7 
4 



X7 



6S 



64 
6 
6 

608 



70 
6 
6 

630 



zx8 00 



$zk8 64 



4368 
25 74 
37 77 

♦44 10 



68 



605 
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NEW LONDON COUNTY. 





Male. 


Female. 


Wages per month. 


-3 0. 



i 


<! 
2 


■e 


TOWNS. 


1 


1 


1 




Male. 


Female. 


1' 


New London .... 
Norwich Town.. 

" Central 

'• W.Chelsea. 

" Other Dists. 


3 
Z 

3 

a 
6 


a 

z 

3 

a 

5 


36 
4 
3X 
x6 
32 


39 
4 
31 
z6 

33 


$XX2 50 

xxo 00 

x68 00 

67 50 

75 09 


$40 79 
37 50 
50 z6 
3a 37 
31 69 


38 
5 

34 
18 

36 




4 


"* 


" Complete .. 
Bozrnh 


za 
3 

5 
6 

a 
8 
6 
6 
8 
z 
4 
8 
9 
3 
7 
a 

4 
xo 

4 
4 


zx 

3 

a 

a 
a 

X 

a 
3 

X 

3 

3 

7 

X 

a 


83 

Z2 
10 

zs 

zo 
19 


84 
7 

13 
9 
4 
14 
X9 
»5 
13 
4 
7 
X3 

Z2 

7 
X3 

8 

7 
«4 

7 

IZ 


xox 04 
32 33 
58 50 
3a 44 

31 00 
44 70 
44 77 

32 6x 

23 22 

z9 16 

23 93 

41 57 
27 20 
32 " 

42 29 

24 50 
6047 
54 30 
37 50 
37 83 


3895 
2660 

27 66 

23 41 
ax 66 
3608 

34 46 
2Z 74 
17 81 
az 35 
X9 60 

28 23 

24 37 
20 73 
22 56 
20 97 
30 46 
38 91 

34 2X 

30 08 


93 

3 

Z2 

6 

2 
4 
9 
7 
3 
5 
3 

7 

5 
3 

ZI 

4 
8 

30 
5 

zo 


3 

zo 

2 

4 
6 

3 

3 
3 
5 

4 

z 
z 


4 

z 

3 

a 

3 

6 

3 




Colchester 

East Lyme 

Franklin 




Griswold 

Groton 




Lebanon......... 




Ledyard 




Lisbon.... 




Lyme - 




Montville 

North Stonington 

Old Lyme 

Preston 




Salem . 




Sprague 

Stonington 

Voluntown 

Waterford 




ai Towns. 


"4 


45 


26Z 


330 


$50 31 


$32 20 


266 


63 


3Z 


3 
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FAIRFIELD COUNTY. 



TOWNS. 



Bridgeport 

Danbury 

Bethel 

Brookfield 

Darien 

Easton 

Fairfield 

Greenwich 

Huntington 

Monroe 

New Canaan... 
New Fairfield.. 

Newtown 

Norwalk 

Reading 

Ridgefield 

Sherman... 

Stamford 

Stratford 

Trumbull 

Weston 

Westport 

Wilton 

23 Towns. 



Male. 



Female. 



X02 

44 

9 

5 

3 
7 

XX 
39 

x8 
7 

X3 

4 
19 
3a 

8 

XX 

4 

89 

15 

4 
5 
6 
8 

39a 



29 

x8 



6 
X9 
3a 

7 

X2 

6 
30 
15 

4 
6 
6 
7 

399 



Wages per month. 



Male. 



$183 33 
xox 82 
59 8s 
30 80 
S3 33 
2X 44 
52 85 
X80 00 
xoo 00 



60 00 

36 00 

3083 

9X 66 
28 ox 
48 53 
35 00 
80 XX 
102 so 

37 00 
ao 00 
SI 52 
3S 00 

$68 6x 



Female. 



$49 36 
40 36 
30 50 
a8 47 
40 66 
23 x8 
3683 

37 S8 
a8 37 

27 07 

28 x6 
28 50 
a7 43 
49 S7 
33 66 

38 56 

33 70 
4X 07 
3480 
308s 
30 54 

34 96 

35 06 

$3869 



la 

O 4> 
O 



-J 

■ ^ 



36 



H8 

dfl 
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WINDHAM COUNTY. 



TOWNS. 



Brooklyn I 4 



Ashford 

Canterbury . 
Chaplin .... 
Eastford ... 
Hampton... 

Eillinsrly 

Plainfield.. 

Pomfret 

Putnam 

Scotland..*.. 
Sterling .... 
Thompson.. 
Windham... 
Woodstock . 



X5 Towns. 



lie. 


Female. 


Si 

B 
S 

9 

CO 


Winter. 
Summer. 


4 


10 12 




6 8 




7 ' II 




I 4 


I 


3 


8 




3 


7 


7 


22 


21 


3 


9 


15 




6 


8 


4 


13 


II 


I 


•4 


3 




4 


9 


2 


12 


14 


4 


24 


26 


2 


6 


14 


28 


130 


"■ 



Wages per month. 



Male. 



$48 41 
22 ox 
25 00 
29 37 



Female. 



$30 67 
18 91 
20 44 
25 85 



I 
24 78 I X7 06 

26 50 19 20 



58 ox 
42 9x 
30 00 

79 33 
30 00 
30 80 
37 33 

80 72 
34 26 

$4664 



34 34 
30 52 
25 68 

35 92 
25 26 

23 x8 

36 63 

37 76 

24 46 

$30 08 



2-0 

cE 

O V 

U 



4 
3 
25 

X2 

6 

16 

2 

4 
13 
25 

7 



.5 I 

8f ! 

n I 






3 
13 



dS 
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TEACHERS. 



LITCHFIELD COUNTY. 



TOWNS. 



Litchfield 

Barkhamsted . 

Bethlehem 

Bridgewater . . 

Canaan 

Colebrook 

Cornwall 

Goshen 

Harwinton ... 

Kent 

Morris 

New Hartford... 
NewMilford... 

Norfolk 

North Canaan . 

Plymouth 

Roxbury 

Salisbury 

Sharon 

Thomaston 

Torrlngton 

Warren 

Washington ... 

Watertown 

Winchester 

Woodbury 

26 Towns. 



Male. 



Female. 



Wages per month. 



6 
19 



7 

17 
18 
12 
18 

5 



19 
14 



Male. 



$64 00 
24 73 

28 00 

31 33 

24 00 

29 33 

25 42 

32 00 
25 00 
21 15 

28 00 
54 SI 
39 07 

30 22 
67 86 

100 00 

29 50 
34 66 

28 00 
8o 50 

100 00 
25 60 

29 00 
41 50 
90 50 
24 50 

$39 94 



Female. 



$30 tx> 

21 90 

21 12 

25 00 

21 66 

24 22 

27 63 
21 55 
23 25 

21 94 
23 00 

28 82 
28 10 

23 85 
28 10 

35 18 
20 40 
33 43 

24 19 

36 so 
32 31 

22 53 

24 61 
32 45 
40 71 

25 67 

$28 33 



5 4> 

2 >> 

•rj Ou 

o o 

O 









Digitized byCjOOQlC 



TEACHERS. 



Ill 



MIDDLESEX COUNTY. 



TOWNS. 



Male. 



Middletown 

" City 

*' Complete. 

Haddam 

Chatham 

Chester 

Clinton 

Cromwell 

Durham 

East Haddam 

Essex 

Killingworth 

Middlefield 

Old Say brook 

Portland 

Saybrook 

Westbrook 

15 Towns. 



Female. 



43 



4 
3 
6 
5 
15 
6 

7 

5 
2 
15 
5 
5 



Wag^es per month. 



'9 
43 



I 



Male. 



09 •O 

Female, i a S 

o « 



$40 00 I 

126 66 

104 99 j 

53 75 I 

5308 I 

38 00 



$33 68 

44 4 

38 25 

25 72 
24 xo 
33 50 
30 00 
3836 



31 36 


25 20 1 


3038 


26 24 


50 66 


47 94 


.... 


22 04 


.... 


33 00 


34 00 


32 00 


83 33 


39 51 


60 00 


32 40 


28 00 


22 20 


$61 72 


$3281 



5 
3 
6 

3 

12 

3 
4 
5 
4 
18 
4 
3 

138 



1 

OJ 

C 
C 

"& 
SO 

3 
2 


.1 

2 




5 
7 
6 

I 

I 

6 
3 

2 

3 

I 
5 
3 
6 


2 

.- 
I 


I 

X 


49 


13 


2 
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TEACHERS. 



TOLLAND COUNTY. 



: 
TOWNS. 


Male. 


1 
Female. 1 


Wages per month. 


^^ 

11 

6 

2 
9 
9 
4 
14 
10 
14 
4 
31 
I 



c 

OS 
3 








1 




1 

s 1 
s 


Male. 


Female. 


o-e 

2 


Tolland 

Andover 

Bolton 

Columbia 

Coventry 

Ellington 

Hebron 

Mansfield 

Somers 


6 

4 

I 
2 
6 

I 
2 

7 

I 

4 

2 
2 
2 


3 

I 
I 
I 

4 

I 
2 

I 


3 
5 
6 
8 
7 
7 
II 
20 
4 
29 
6 


9 
4 

* 
7 

10 
8 
8 
13 
II 
22 
5 
29 
8 


$2650 
35 75 

26 00 

27 01 

35 22 

28 cx> 
31 08 
28 00 
24 00 


$2158 
19 37 

24 75 
19 64 . 

25 07 
31 66 

25 20 
23 50 

26 TO 


■■ 
2 

I 

2 
2 

3 

I 




Stafford 


40 91 27 A.t 




Union 

Vernon . . . 


21 91 
122 21 


23 36 
■>A CO 




Willington 


1 
20 22 21 28 




13 Towns. 


40 1 14 


III 


138 


$36 81 j $27 29 


104 


38 


II 


- 
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SUMMARY BY COUNTIES. 



Male. 



COUNTIES. 




Hartford 

New Haven 

New London 

Fairfield . 


80 
65 
114 
72 
71 
94 
26 
40 


Windham 

Litchfield 

Middlesex 

Tolland 




For the Stote. 


562 



lale. 


Wages per month. 


I'd 


i 

a 


Male. 


Female. 


1 


eg 









487 


$I03 10 


$41 18 


505 


6ao 


118 64 


44 10 


60s 


330 


50 31 


32 20 


266 


399 


68 61 


3869 


411 


17X 


4664 


30 08 


145 


300 


39 94 


28 33 


173 


iSX 


61 7a 


3281 


138 


138 


36 81 


27 29 
$37 21 


104 


2596 


$69 17 


2347 









. 


.1 


c 


i2 




a 


•0(JJ 


8:s 


a 




^ 

A 


^a 


o-a 




Z 


z 


83 


120 


I 


75 


55 


2 


63 


21 


3 


49 


26 


I 


47 


«5 


5 


82 


34 


3 


49 


13 


2 


38 


11 




485 


I 295 


17 
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SCHOOLS. 



HARTFORD COUNTY. 



TOWNS. 



Hartford 

Avon 

BcrUn 

Bloomfield 

Bristol 

Burlington 

Canton 

EastGranby ... 
East Hartford.. 
East Windsor . . 

Enfield 

Farmington 

Glastonbury . . . 

Granby . 

Hartland 

Manchester 

Marlborough .. 
New Britain . . . 

Newington 

Plain ville 

Rocky Hill 

Simsbury 

Southington 

South Windsor. 

Suffield 

West Hartford . 
Wethersfield... 

Windsor 

Windsor Locks 



29 Towns. 



Graded 
Schools. 



II 



9 
7 

II IS 
7 



240 268 



6,487 
277, 
514 
287] 

i.»30| 
.390 [ 
673! 
1B41 
715 
658 

1,115 
807 

954 
329 
154 

1,166 
250 

2,175 
208 
348 
201 
528 

1,142 

454 
679 
330 
334 
771 
448 



I 



23,708 



ao 



39 



.t3 
O V 

o*- 



0.5 

Ctf V 

i2 K 

O V 
c *- 

^ o 



^ >> 



1 "C* 

I Si 
'!.= - 

12; ^c- 



198-35 
156.42 
179-15 
142.77 
194.16 

152.77 
179-75 
152.85 
180.00 
179.70 
172.83 
186.25 
175.30 
150.00 

123.33 
190.00 



132.50 
190.00 
163.00 
180. 



180.00 
176.50 
180.00 
178.58 
179.00 
185.44 

197.87 
178.80 
195.00 



181.64 



I 18.. 



Fj^rsuingf branches not required by law. 
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HARTFORD COUNTY. 



TOWNS. 



Hartford | i8 

Avon 7 

Berlin | lo 



Bloomfield 

Bristol , 

Burlington — 

Canton 

EastGranby. . 
East Hartford. 
East Windsor. 
Enfield 



16 

Farmington | 10 

Glastonbury 18 

Granby 

Hartland 9 

Manchester 9 

Marlborough 4 

New Britain 

Newington 

Plainville ' i 

Rocky Hill 4 

Simsbury 12 

Southington 12 

South Windsor 1 10 

Suffield I II 

West Hartford i 8 

Wethersfield , 7 

Windsor ; n 

Windsor Locks , 2 



SCHOOL HOUSES. 



LIBRARIES. 



29 Towns. 



J26; 17 



21 1 ***>, 

U 1.5 V I 



Cost of New. 



I Estimated ''S be'i § ! g c 
:.«, lvalue of sites .2.S ! 2 g I g ^ 



$2,225 <^ 



$2,225 ( 



and build- 
ings. 



•a >;'u ^' 



fell 

0.5 



( 



I 



' $t, 006.000 00 8 

6,200 00 
11,600 00 4 

6,700 00 1 
34,400 00 II 

3,950 00 . . 
12,100 00 

1,800 00 
25,000 00 
29,450 00 
54,800 00 
33,900 00 
17,200 00 

5,500 00 

1,125 00 
49,520 00 

1,700 00 
165,000 00 

5,700 00 
18,000 00 

3,000 00 
18,500 00 
56,500 00 

8,650 00 
13,700 00 
14,200 00 

9,250 00 
29,000 00 
20,000 00 

$1,662,445 00 81 



$295 
10 00 
20 00 



25 00 
25 00 
65 00 
20 00 
70 00 
5 00 



-- I 



I 


100 00 


-- 




4 


20 00 


" 


-- 


2 


45 00 


" 




2 


10 00 






2 


10 00 






8 


45 00 






I 


15 00 






I 


15 00 




t " 


70 


$960 00 


19 


1" 
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SCHOOLS. 



NEW HAVEN COUNTY. 



TOWNS. 




1 



u 

B 

9 


2 

g 

OB 
0. 
V 

Q 


1 
(75 

1 

B 

3 
55 


Graded 
Schools. 


1 

be 

X 


ll 

1! 

.c 

I 

5 

I 

2 
2 
3 


8^ 

0.5 

ii 

*- 

j: 
;^° 

I 

2 

I 
I 
I 

2 

3 
2 

2 
I 

i 
2' 

3 
I 

I 
I 

3 


>"S 

1! 

4 

2 

3 

3 
3 

= 

2 

I 
2 
6 
2 
2 

10 
1 
I 
3 
4 
I 


hfi 

c 

> — 

•g 


1 ! 

^ c 



mo 





u 


0) 



1 




to Jot •* 

c 1 ao 

<U V g 


OS c « « 
t« M-C 

<H < 

.- 200.00 
-. 200.00 
.. 194.00 


i 

B 

3 

"" 

2 
= 

6 

4 
4 

I 
3 

I 
3 

2 

2 
6 

34 


11 

18 
22 

16 
30 
24 

20 
8 

18 

12 
30 

45 
12 


be 

c 

§ 

> 


New Haven City . 
'' Westville . 
" South 


1 
I 
I 


37 

I 

I 
39 

3 
5 
9 
12 

9 
3 
14 
13 

T7 


1 • 
239 "1366 

6 250 

1 54 
246; 11,670 

4 140 

51 128 

15 766 

14; ^86 


I 29 

I 

1 

I 30 

II .. 

2| I 
2 

-•i = 
'1 -■ 

3| - 

--; 7 
..1 I 


6 


complete . 

Beacon Kails 

Bethany 


3 
3 
5 
I 

12 
7 
3 
II 

»3 
12 


I 

I 
. I 

3 

I 

3 

I 


I 
I 

3 

I 
I 

I 


199.97 
162.50 

135.70 
184.00 
180.00 
200.00 
190.00 
171.66 
188.43 
161.25 
200.00 
181.25 
190.00 
200.00 
151.14 

^73-33 
189.94 
125.00 
140.00 
185.00 
161.55 
168.63 
177.72 
107.00 


6 


Branford 

Cheshire 




Derby 


48 
3 

15 
i<5 
12 
60 


2,920 

116 

684 
569 

394 

2.CtOO 




East Haven 

Guilford 


-- 


Hamden 




Madison 




Meriden 


12! i'^ 


* 


Middlebury 

Milford 


6 

I 
6 
7 
8 
8 
12 
5 

lO 

9 
8 

I 
9 
6 
6 


4 

5 
6 
7 
8 

10 
12 

3 
10 

9 
II 

8 
15 


4 144 
10 ^62 




Naugatuck 

North Branford ..- 

North Haven 

Orange 


17 
7 
9 

.18 

12 
3 

II 

9 
22 
II 
60 


,06 

243 

337 
731 
380 

80 

495 
258 

i|075 
502 

3,343 


I 

2 


2 
I 




Oxford 

Prospect ... 

Seymour 


1 

t 

"i 

1 
Ii 


-- 


Southbury 

Wallingford 

Waterbury 

" Centre 


I 

5 


I 
6 


" 


i 


5 


" Complete.. 

Wolcott 

Woodbridge 


23 
6 
6 


71 
6 
6 


3,845 
174 
202 


6 


7 


" 

4 
\ 




3 


I 

2 

I 


3 
I 




194.01 
150.83 
170.41 


5 


25 Towns. 


176 


252 


643 


30. "4 


20 


56 


33 


28 


59 


15 


8 


190.32 


II 



* Pursuing branches not required by law, 
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SCHOOL HOUSES. 



TOWNS. 



N e w Hav^n City 37 

Wcstville ..; I 
South : I 



** complete... 39 

Beacon Falls 1 3 

Bethany 5 

Branford 9 

Cheshire | 12 

Derby [ 9 

East Haven 3 

Guilford 1 13 

Hamden | 13 

Madison i I2 

Meriden 13 

Middlebury 6 

Milford I 7 

Naugatuck | 9 

* North Branford I 7 

North Haven 

Orange 13 

Oxford 13 

Prospect ...«. 5 

Seymour 6 

Southbury 9 

Wallingford 

Waterbury 

Centre . 



" complete .. 

Wolcott u. 

Woodbridge 






Estimated 



LIBRARIES. 



i3 he 



Cost of New. 



$60,300 00 



value of sites .i2.5 



and build- 
ings. 






-- i 



6,00000 



$712,400 00 I 
20,000 00 1 
2,200 00 



2,200 00 
22,000 00 



734,600 00 
2,900 00 
2,900 00 
21,100 00 
8,300 00 

iox,ooo 00 

2, 100 00 
6,150 00 

11,800 00 

4.565 00 

182,400 00 

1,80000 

20,000 00 

19,600 00 
3,84000 I 
4,700 00 I 

16,300 00 

3,000 00 ; 

x,6oo 00 

3,600 00 , 

2,900 00 I 

61,150 00 I 

10,300 00 

350,000 00 





c 

Jl 


c 


2^ 





Z^ 



360,300 00 
2,00000 
4,050 00 



2 5000 

2 I 15 00 
I I 19000 



205 00 
500 

6 30 00 



25 Towns. 



$113,400 00 



$1,582,555 00 



41 32 $755-oo 
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I 



SCHOOLS. 



NEW LONDON COUNTY. 



1 

TOWNS. 


.2 

Q 


1 
O 

2 


1 
s 

1 

p 


1 


v 

a 

2 


Gra 
Sch( 


ded 
3ols. 

0.0 
4) a 

P2 

fOO 


CO 




J= 

SI 

.5f 

I 


** 6 

si 

« 

0*j 
J3 


8^ 

1 = 


is 


c 

•a 

il 

* »- 
« 
000 



1 


1. 

ml) 

Hi 


a 

Mi 


1 
! 

c 

1 
S 

s 
55 


t 

P 

si 


en 

1 

bo 

c 

g 

> 

cxa 


New London 


X 


7 


27 


1,632 


.. 


6 


• .. 




.. 


1 
. . [ 200.00 




Norwich Town ... 


I 


3 


5 


250 


.. 


I 


-. 


.. 




..; - 


. . ' 200.00 






" Central ... 


I 


6 


27 


i,ai5 


X 


5 


-- 


.- 




.. .. 


. . ; 200.00 

1 






" W. Chelsea 


I 


4 


15 


988 


.. 


3 




.- 




.. .. 


.. 200.00 






'' other Dist's 


9 


9 


38 


1,882 


3 


_3 
12 


-- 


X 




2 


.. 1191.97 






" complete . 


12 


22 


85 


4,335 


4 


I 




2 -. 


..j 196.41 




Bozrah 


7 


7 


7 


284 


-- 


-- 




I 




2 I 


- - ! 152.85 


I 


20,.. 


Colchester 


12 


12 


18 


679 


I 


I 




2 




6 2 


i' 171.00 


-- 


"I- 


East Lyme 


9 


9 


II 


494 




I 


_ 






4 I 


-- 152.27 


4 


33 I 


Franklin 


7 


7 


6 


228 


-- 






2 




4 -- 


-- 137-50 






Griswold 


H 


X2 


17 


660 


-. 


I 


-. 


3 


.. 


7 3 


I| 156.76 




--,-- 


Groton 


II 

i6 


II 

J5 


22 

15 


1,065 
588 


2 


3 




2 




I -- 

1 
9l I 


-.| 182.34 
--'143.33 


I 
4 


24 -- 


Lebanon 


..1 3 


28;.. 


Ledyard 


14 


13 


13 


494 






2 




8 2 


1,136.07 


5 


29-^ 


Lisbon 


6 


5 


5 


no 












3 2 


..t 120.00 






Lyme 


7 


7 


7 


232 


-- 


-- 


-- 


2 




5 -• 


-- 155-57 


3 


13 -- 


Montville 


12 


X2 


>5 


624 


I 


I 


-- 


2 




5 2 


. . 148.00 




-- .. 


North Stonington. 


15 


15 


15 


562 




-- 




6 


1 6 I 


I 130.00 


3 


23 .. 


Old Lyme 


8 


8 


8 


365 








1 


il 2 I 


I 145.00 




..' 


Preston ».. 


12 


12 


17 


722 


1 
2 I 




4 




3' 2 


-.156.17 


.. 


--'.. 


Salem 


8 


8 


8 


198 


.. 




-- 


- 


5 3 


2 129.37 






Sprague 


5 


5 


9 


450 


2I I 




-- 




i| .. 


-. 180.00 


2 


23- 


Stonington 


i6 


i6 


32 


1,468 


5 






8. 1 


.. 170.62 


2 


52 -- 


Voluntown 


9 


8 


9 


350 


i' -- 


-J - 




5 


I 




136.66 






Waterford 


II 


II 


13 


600 


2 


-- 


2 


-• 


2 


-- 




154.00 


3 


27 - 


21 Towns. 


2X2 


222 


359 


16,140 


«5 


32 


I 


33 


9 


88 


23 


7 


168.14 


28 


- 


I 



* Pursuing branches not required by law. 
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NEW LONDON COUNTY. 



SCHOOL HOUSES. 



LIBRARIES. 



TOWNS. 



New London , 7 

I 

Norwich Town 3 

** Central 6 

" West Chelsea 4 

*' other Districts 11 

" complete , 24 

Bozrah 6 , 

Colchester 11 ; 

East Lyme 9, 

Franklin 7 

Griswold 14 

Groton 13 

Lebanon 15 

Ledyard 14 , 

Lisbon 3 ! 

Lyme 7 

Montville 12 ] 

North Stonington i 15 | 

Old Lyme 

Preston 

Salem 

Sprague 

Stonington 

Voluntown 

Waterford 



21 Towns. 



5| 
16 

9 I 



236 20 



|^|Cos,ofNew.-'-giia'r,|> 



Estimated '£ bt 
e of 1 
i buil 
ings. 



$500 00 



S1526 76 



$6,026 76 



J^ 



$60,000 00 

2,500 00 

90,000 00 

40,000 00 

69,000 00 
201,500 00 

5,700 00 

3,035 00 ; . . 

8.877 00 i I 

3,500 00 .- 

13,600 00 I .- 

I 
18,550 00 

8,215 00 I 

6,900 00 I .. 



I 



I 



1,500 00 
2,675 00 

10,000 00 
9,200 00 
3,200 00 
9,300 00 
2,825 00 
7,000 00 

34,800 00 
6,500 00 

11,800 00 

$428,677 00 



- I - 
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SCHOOLS. 



FAIRFIELD COUNTY. 



TOWNS. 



23 Towns. 



Bridgeport... 

Danbury 

Bethel 

Brookfield ... 

Darien 

Baston 

Fairfield 

Greenwich... 
Huntington .. 

Monroe 

New Canaan 
New Fairfield 
Newtown ... 

Norwalk 

Reading 

Ridgefield ... 

Sherman 

Stamford 

Stratford 

Trumbull 

Weston 

Westport 

Wilton 



12 



7 

III II 

7, 7 



21 



5,150 
2,185 
598 
290 
240 
240 1 
750 ■ 
1,7021 

651! 

I 

3141 

497 1 
208 
1,092 
2,500 
249 
472 
190 

1,750 
890 
230 
225 
603 
470 



Graded 

Schools. 



« o 

§ ^^ 

o o.S 

(/3 



13, 1 

V 

2I.. 



It 

o« 
u c 

C/3 



208 248 43421,496 25 37j 3 35| 24 71 22 91 193.92 22j .. I 



bfi'O 

e 



203.00 
194.50 

200.00 
169.62 

195.33 

178.12 
200.00 
200.00 

187.77 
175.00 

198.50 
152.25 
187.45 

198.89 
175.16 
184.28 
155.00 
196.50 
196.37 
198.83 

169.16 
200.00 
195-55 



g o 






3; 62 

3I -7 



4 ^^i- 



45i- 



3 221 . 
I 50'.. 



* Pursuing branches not required by law. 
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FAIRFIELD COUNTY. 



TOWNS. 



Bridgeport 

Danbury , 

Bethel 

Brookfield.... 

Darien , 

Easton 

Fairfield 

Greenwich 

Huntinf^on... 

Monroe 

New Canaan., 
New Fairfield 

Newtown 

Norwalk 

Readings 

Ridgefield... 

Sherman 

Stamford 

Stratford 

Trumbull 

Weston 

Westport 

WUton 



33 Towns. 



SCHOOL HOUSES. 



s 



Cost of New. 



$26,000 00 



800 00 



Estimated 

value of sites 

and build 

ings. 






LIBRARIES. 



$325,000 00 
103,650 00 
10,800 00 
6,300 00 
7,163 00 
2,900 00 
13,900 00 I 2 
40,325 00 I 3 

8,650 00 I I 

I 
3,000 00 

8,600 00 

1,850 00 

11,725 00 

106,279 00 

5,700 00 

9,800 00 

2,100 00 
79,xoo 00 
29,400 00 

3,000 00 

1,950 00 
10,350 00 

4,600 00 



I " 
i -- 



$26,800 00 $795,142 00 22 

i I 



573 
o 



> c 

«T3 



$200 00 .. 

5 00 3 

10 00 I 



10 00 

5 00 

30 00 

5 00 
35 00 

10 00' 

no 00 

75 00 

5 00 



. 



10 00 

5 00 



$520 00 



63 
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SCHOOLS. 



WINDHAM COUNTY. 



TOWNS. 



Graded 

Schools. 



22 

coo 






O Q> 






s^ 



Dc/3 






Brooklyn . . 
Ashford ... 
Canterbury 

Chaplin 

Eastford... 
Hampton .. 
Killingly .. 
Plainfield .. 
Pomfret ... 
Putnam ... 
Scotland . . . 
Sterling ... 
Thompson. 
Windham . 
Woodstock 



T5 Towns. 



626 
359 
432 
146 
300 
246 

x,3i 
810 
356 
756 
134 
300 

741 

1,289 

690 



145 145 199 8,573 13 91 27 12 48 18 8 161.22 33 



166.66 
132.00 
138.18 
153.87 
170.00 

148.57 
185.51 
174.70 
146.25 
174.33 

12I.OO 
136.66 
160.29 
188.57 
143.37 



* Pursuing branches not required by law. 
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WINDHAM COUNTY. 



TOWNS. 



Brooklyn 

Ashford 

Canterbury 

Chaplin 

Eastford 

Hampton 

Killingly 

Plainfield 

Pomfret 

Putnam 

Scotland 

Sterling 

Thompson 

Windham 

Woodstock 

15 Towns. 



SCHOOL HOUSES. 



3 be 



Cost of New. 



LIBRARIES. 



Estimated c m 

value of sites} to. S 

and build- '"V > 

ings. lo'ja 



2 bCw- 



152; [ZC 



900 00 I 



11,000 00 



$ia,8oo 00 



$31,050 00 

5,200 00 

4,600 00 

3,950 00 

3,280 00 

4,900 00 

43»57S 00 

13,925 00 

S.550 00 

41,300 00 

650 00 

3,000 00 

14,400 00 

41,075 00 

9,700 00 

$314,155 00 



if 

3-0 






$35 00 



50 00 



30 < 
IS < 

$x8o 00 
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SCHOOLS. 



LITCHFIELD COUNTY. 



Litchfield 

Barkhamsted .. 

Bethlehem 

Bridgewater... 

Canaan 

Colebrook 

Cornwall 

Goshen 

Harwinton 

Kent 

Morris 

New Hartford . 
New Milford .. 

Norfolk 

North Canaan . 

Plymouth 

Roxbury 

Salisbury 

Sharon 

Thomaston 

Torrington 

Warren 

Washington 

Watertown 

Winchester 

Woodbury 



26 Towns. 



x6 



Graded 
Schools. 



^ I- 



590 
297, 

182 
194 
300 
371 
275 
330 
Soo 

lOQ 

SQO 
769 

387 
421 
562 
190 
945 
605 
700 
920 
194 
322 

379 
878 
420 



o.r 



240 265 324 11,560 16 II .. 41 16 lao 45 .18 i7o.59'33 



> be 
o c 

2« 



bo 

« CO 



5c^ 



.. 



180.00 

133-33 
152.57 
185.66 
172.14 
149.72 
157.80 
156.63 
131.09 
170.92 
144.16 
176.10 
186.6; 
148.45 
x8o.oo 
180.00 
151.57 
192.00 
175.55 
180.00 
200.00 
156.80 
162.30 
167.27 
185.98 
171.061.. 



x6. 
31. 
28 . 



15 
38. 
108 . 



* Pursuing branches not required by law. 
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LITCHFIELD COUNTY. 



TOWNS. 



Litchfield 

Barkhamsted . 

Bethlehem 

Bridgewater.. 

Canaan 

Colebrook 

Cornwall 

Goshen 

Harwlnton .... 

Kent 

Morris 

New Hartford 
New Milford .. 

Norfolk 

North Canaan . 

Plymouth 

Roxbury 

Salisbury 

Sharon 

Thomaston 

Torrington 

Warren 

Washington -.. 

Watertown 

Winchester.... 
Woodbury 

26 Towns. 



SCHOOL HOUSES. 



la 


4 


13 


5 


6 


-- 


9 


2 


18 


5 


10 


-- 


5 


- 


9 


I 


7 


2 


13 


.3 


17 


6 


6 


-- 


8 




5 


.. 



9 ho 

« c 

•c 



Cost of New. 



$822 23 



9,000 00 



$13,472 23 



Estimated 
value of sites 
and build- 
ings. 



y . S « 

SSf is 

i ^« 

O**' Oct 

52; 55^ 



$11,977 00 

4,700 00 

3,000 00 

1,950 00 

2,300 00 

8,150 00 

9,600 00 

2,900 00 

5,200 00 

4,225 00 

2,550 00 

13,750 00 

18,200 00 

3,125 00 

9,200 00 

9,850 00 

1,750 00 

14,425 00 

9,300 00 

12,000 00 

22,000 00 

4,100 00 

7,900 00 

13,000 00 

30,350 00 

8,400 00 



LIBRARIES. 



$233,902 00 14 



a r? 






5 00 
10 00 
30 00 



IS 00 
25 00 



20 00 
25 00 



$170 00 



II 

a 



10 
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SCHOOLS. 



MIDDLESEX COUNTY. 



TOWNS. 


1 

5 


CO 

1 
1 

s 

3 


Q 


1 

*5 

CO 



a 


Graded 
Schools. 


1 

J3 

ic 

I 
I 

I 
I 


:8 
-1 

en K 


o| 
1^ 


O.S 

I! 


1" 


1 

g 

>' V 

II 


f 

> 




1 


1 


2 

0. 




1 

a 


ft 


1 

Ed 


Middletown 

'' City .... 


18 

I 


18 
3 


25 
20 


1,094 
972 


I 

I 
2 

2 

I 

I 

I 

2 

2 

I 


2 
2 

4 

I 

2 


4 


4 


3 


I 


- 


195.84 

200.00 


2 
1 

I 

4 
3 

1 


46 

45 

60 

34 
70 

" 
24 


-- 


'' Complete 
Haddam 


19 
14 
II 
4 

5 

6 

I 
8 
4 

I 
6 
I 
7 


21 
12 
II 
4 

3 
6 
6 

17 
6 
7 
4 
4 
7 
6 

7 


45 
14 
14 
5 
3 
7 
6 

19 
8 
7 
5 
4 

16 
6 
7 


2,066 
585 
539 
250 

64 
324 
220 
707 
338 
203 
192 
206 
765 
240 
230 


4 
4 

I 
5. 

I 
2 

I 


- 


3 
4 

6 

I 

4 
. 6 

3 
4 


I 
I 
I 

I 

2 
3 

I 
I 


I 
I 


197.68 

159-57 
164.35 
180.00 
200.00 
179-57 
164.16 
163.94 

189.75 
142.14 
171.00 
185.00 
200.00 
190.00 
132.00 


-- 


Chatham 




Chester 




Clinton 




Cromwell 




Durham . . 




East Haddam 

Essex 


- 


Killingworth 

Middlefield 

Old Saybrook 

Portland 


-- 


Saybrook 




Westbrook 


-- 


15 Towns. 


xos 


121 


166 


6,929 


12 


7 


3 


19 


16 


31 


11 


2 


178.67 


12 


-- 





* Pursuing branches not required by law. 
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MIDDLESEX COUNTY. 





SCHOOL HOUSES. 


LIBRARIES. 


TOWNS. 


1 

a 
2: 




a 


J 
1:: 

•c 

3 


Cost of New. 


Estimated 
value of sites 
and build- 
ings. 

$27,350 00 
75,000 00 


5 

3 

I 


o'a 


e 


II 


j6 

I 

6 


Middletown 


18 

3 


3 






3 


$15 00 


I 




City 


t 


" complete . 
Haddam . 


21 
12 
11 

4 
3 

6 
6 
17 
6 
7 
4 
4 
8 
5 
7 


2 

3 
3 

I 






102,350 00 
8,300 00 
8,400 00 
6,000 00 
t,7oo 00 
5,400 00 
4,700 00 

12,205 00 
3,000 00 
2,700 00 
6,000 00 
4,100 00 

18,800 00 
1,000 00 
2,150 00 


4 

I 

3 
2 

3 


z 


15 00 

5 00 

5 00 
10 00 

20 00 
40 00 


z 
4 

7 
4 

2 


I 


Chflthftf" 




Chester 


X 


Clinton 




Cromwell 




Durham .-.- - 




East Haddam 

Essex 


" 


Killingworth 

Middlefield 


-- 


OldSaybrook 

Portland 


z 


Saybrook . 




Westbrook 


I 






15 Towns. 


I2X 


15 






$186,805 00 


13 


9 


$95 00 


x8 


6 
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SCHOOLS. 



TOLLAND COUNTY. 



TOWNS. 



Tolland... 
Andover.. 

Bolton 

Columbia . 
Coventry . 
Ellington . 
Hebron... 
Mansfield . 
Somers ... 
Stafford... 

Union 

Vernon 

Willington 



13 Towns. 



I 



340 
126 
117 
258 
478 

309 
290 
508 
332 
87: 
163 
1.356 
351 



Graded 
Schools. 






121 118 J47 5,499 3 6 .. 25 6 51 15 10 156.16 10 



SuTJ 
2 



132.72 
127.50 
167.50 
139-85 
165.00 
179.88 
154.II 
141.21 
167.90 
149.09 
130.00 
180.00 
138.33 



tt>*. 



* Pursuing branches not required by law. 
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TOLLAND COUNTY. 



TOWNS. 



Tolland 

Andover 

Bolton 

Columbia 

Coventry 

Ellington 

Hebron 

Mansfield 

Somers 

Stafford 

Union 

Vernon 

Willington 

13 Towns. 



SCHOOL HOUSES. 



4 


-- 


4 


-- 


7 


■• 


10 




9 




9 




14 




10 


4 


16 


3 


6 


2 






Cost of New. 



$15,220 42 



Estimated 
value of sites 
and build- 
ings. 



$11,300 00 
1,550 00 
4,600 00 
2,750 00 
9,900 00 
7,300 00 
4,950 00 
7,700 00 
3,650 00 

29,100 00 
I.37S 00 

64,900 00 
5,000 00 

|i54i07S 00 



LIBRARIES. 



O otf 



ii 



5 « 
25 < 



$45 00 



O.S 



38 
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SUMMARY BY COUNTIES. 



* Pursuing branches not required by law. 
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SUMMARY BY COUNTIES. 









SCHOOL HOUSES. 


LIBRARIES. 


COUNTIES. 


1 

a 

3 

25 


d 

;25 


•0 


Cost of New. 


Estimated 
value of sites 
and build- 
ings. 


. 

If 


If 

2^ 


ii 

$960 
755 
300 
520 
180 
170 
95 
45 


si 

°^ 

M 

»9 
33 

87 
63 
33 

lOI 

18 

38 


d 


Hartford 


267 
260 
226 
247 
»47 
268 

Z2I 
Z2I 


17 
26 
20 
19 
19 

47 
15 
14 


I 
6 

2 

3 

3 

4 

3 


$2,225 00 
113,400 00 
6,026 76 
26,800 00 
12,800 00 
I3i47a 23 

15,220 42 


$1,662,445 00 
1,582,555 00 
428,677 00 
795,142 00 
214,155 00 
233,902 00 
186,805 00 
154,075 00 


8x 
41 
17 
22 

17 
14 
'3 
14 


70 
32 
14 

34 
17 
13 
9 
6 


13 
10 


New Haven .. 


New London 

Fairfield 


4 
9 
7 

.3 

6 


IVfndhflin , , 


Litchfield 


Middlesex 


Tolland 


4 




The State. 


1657 


'77 


22 


$189,944 41 


$5,257,756 00 


219 


195 


$3,025 


392 


66 
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ENUMERATION. 



TABLES COMPAKING THE ENUMERATIONS OF 

1874 AND 1883 WITH THE ENUMERATION 

OF 1884, AND SHOWING GAINS 

AND LOSSES. 



Hartford County. 



TOWNS. 



Hartford 

Avon 

Berlin 

Bloomfield 

Bristol 

Burlington 

Canton 

East Granby 

East Hartford... 
East Windsor... 

Enfield 

Farmington 

Glastonbury 

Granby 

Hartland 

Manchester 

Marlborough ... 
New Britam .... 

Newington 

PlainvHle 

Rocky Hill 

Simsbury 

Southington 

South Windsor . 

Suffield 

West Hartford.. 
Wethersfield.... 

Windsor 

Windsor Locks . 



29 Towns. 



Enum. 
Jan., 
1874. 



9>634 
237 
580 
3" 
931 
315 
560 
168 
70a 
741 

1,683 
683 
859 
376 

1,156 
95 

3,930 
300 
391 
257 
475 

1,233 
368 
718 
404 
350 
718 
632 



I 27,839 



Enum. 
Jan., 
1884. 



Gain. 



463 



267 



121 

78 
55 
90 



959 
45 
25 



31 



30,249 I 2,867 



Loss. 



132 
I03 
25 



457 



Per 
cent, 
gain. 



4.8 
8.8 
3.4 



17.2 
10.S 
3-2 
13- 1 



44.8 

32.8 
32.5 
6.4 



10.8 
5-7 



2.8 
4-9 



Per 
cent, 
loss. 



'Gain in eighteen towns, 3,867 

X874-1884 . Loss in eleven towns, 457 

Gain in county 2,410 

.Per cent, of gain in county, 8.6 



X9.0 



14.2 
37.1 
16.3 



8.9 
3.5 



6.6 
11.8 



Enum. 
Jan., 
1883. 



9,816 
389 

376 

1,233 
33 1 
595 
134 
836 
801 

1,779 
725 
764 
378 
148 

1,660 
72 

3,8x3 
231 
389 
254 
462 

1,345 

693 
393 
366 
708 
711 



L« 30,1x0 



Compared 
with X884. 



Gain.! Loss. 



281 

9 
36 



35 
17 
27 

13 

41 

27 
4 



'I 

13 
48 



x883-x884-{ Gain in county 139 
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New Haven CJounty. 



TOWNS. 



New Haven City 

Westville 
** South 



** complete. 

Beacon Falls 

Bethany 

Branford 

Cheshire 

Derby 

East Haven* 

Guilford 

Hamden 

Madison 

Meriden 

Middlebury 

Milford 

Nau^atuck 

North Branford 

North Haven 

Orange 

Oxford 

Prospect 

Seymour 

Southbury 

Wallingford 

Waterbury 

" Centre 



" complete. 

Wolcott 

Woodbridge 



25 Towns. 



Enum. Enum. 
Jan., Jan., 
1874. , 1884. 



12,734 
334 



13*058 
152 
103 
672 

537 
2,294 

694 
540 
734 
4" 
3,918 

153 
650 
7C» 
227 
388 
665 
319 
98 
436 
287 
946 
3.575 



3,575 
95 
169 



16,500 



16,935 
177 

131 

790 
491 

3,S8i 
123 

575 
713 
342 

4,889 
147 
66s 

1,121 
157 
359 
837 
251 

6^6 
362 

1,170 
604 

5,270 



5,874 
III 
178 



40,649 



Gain. 



3,877 

25 

18 

118 

1,387 

35 

1,971 

15 
421 



172 
32 



250 
224 



2,299 
16 



10,769 



Loss. 



36 
571 

22 
69 

""6 



831 



Per 

cent, 
gain. 



39.6 
16.4 
174 
17-5 

'56.; 
"6.4 

6V.S 



2.3 
60.1 



25.8 
14.6 

57.3 
23.6 



62.3 
16.8 
5.3 



Per 
cent, 
loss. 



6.8 
83.3 



3.0 
16.7 



30.8 
7.4 

3.0 
"8.; 



Enum. 
Jan., 

1883. 

16,280 

366 

7J:_ 

16,717 
169 
"5 
75 » 
529 
3,558 
107 

585 
702 
334 

4,515 
147 
660 

1,186 
163 
337 
823 
246 

85 
642 
267 

i,"3 
581 

4,982 



5,563 
102 
196 



39.612 



Compared 
with 1884. 



Gain. Loss. 



220 

3 



374 
5 



65 
6 



18 
142 



i883-i884-{ Gain in county 1,037 



'Gain in sixteen towns 10,769 

1874-1884 - ^^'^^ *° "'°® towns 831 

Gain in county 9,938 

. Per cent, of gain in county 32.3 

* In 188 1 about four-fifths of the population was annexed to New Haven. 
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ENUMERATION. 



New London County. 



TOWNS. 



New London 

Norvnch Town 

** Central 

W. Chelsea . 

Other Dist's. 



'* Complete ... 

Bozrah 

Colchester 

Ea'st Lyme 

Franklin 

Griswold 

Groton 

Lebanon 

Ledyard 

Lisbon 

Lyme 

^lontville 

North Stoning^on 

Old Lyme 

Preston 

Salem 

Spra^e 

Stonington 

Voluntown 

Waterford 



21 Towns. 



Enum. 
Jan., 
1874. 



3,180 
329 

1*563 
872 

2, 067 

4,8^7 
337 
655 
373 
189 
627 

1,180 
415 
352 

Z20 
294 

573 
438 
370 
680 
178 

It02S 

1.675 
287 

599 



17.378 



Enum. 
Jan., 
1884. 



1.950 
306 

1.505 
995 

2.183 

4.989 
300 
648 
401 
130 
568 

1,116 
384 
287 
83 
303 
594 
368 
314 
631 
127 

1,038 

1.657 
326 
610 



16,724 



Gain. 



158 
"28 



Loss. 



Per 
cent, 
gain. 



3.6 



135 
1.8 



Per 
cent, 
loss. 



10.9 
i.o 

31.2 
9.4 
54 
7-4 
x8.4 
30.8 
30.9 

16.0 

15-1 

7.2. 

28.0 

1.0 



Enum. 
Jan., 
1883. 



2,009 
305 

1,521 
988 

2,229 



5.043 
272 
588 
407 
128 

569 
1,121 
401 
286 
81 
226 
645 
360 
312 
637 

123 

975 
1,722 

337 
674 



16,915 



Compared 
with 1884. 



Gain. Loss. 



59 
'16 

"46 
54 



5 
17 



23 
51 



65 
II 
64 

362 



1874-1884 



' Loss in fifteen towns 

Gain in six towns 

Loss in county 

. Per cent, of loss in county . 



924 
270 
654 
3-7 



i883-i884-{ Loss in county 191 
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Fairfield County. 



TOWNS. 



Bridgeport 

Danbury 

Bethel 

Brookfield 

Darien 

£aston 

Fairfield 

Greenwich 

Huntington 

Monroe 

New Canaan .. 
New Fairfield . 

Newtown 

Norwalk 

Reading 

Ridgefield 

Sherman 

Stamford 

Stratford 

Trumbull 

Weston 

Westport 

Wilton 



23 Towns. 



Bnum. 
Jan., 

1874. 



5,355 

i,224 
233 

395 
222 

1,956 
444 
260 
623 
190 
(,058 
J, 14s 
374 
433 
180 

2,363 
810 

273 
219 
816 
472 



23,594 



Enum. 
Jan., 

1884. 



8,188 

3,146 

6t8 

260 

356 

i6s 

821 

1,963 

768 

219 

570 

140 

970 

3,227 

254 

421 

15a 

2,836 

1,114 

236 

172 

877 

375 



27,848 



Gain. 



2,833 
922 



7 
324 



473 
304 



6x 



5,056 



39 
57 
133 



X20 
12 

28 



802 



Per 
cent, 
gain. 



52.9 

3-6 
12.0 



20.0 
37.5 



Per 
cent, 
loss. 



9.8 
25.6 
13.9 



»5-7 

8.5 
26.3 
8.3 

32.0 
2.7 
15-5 



13.5 
21.4 



Enum. 
Jan., 
1883, 



7,779 

3,027 

648 

225 

350 

170 

830 

1,953 

718 

206 

614 

140 

977 

3,295 

268 

392 

148 

2.750 

1,108 

242 

164 

891 

408 



27,303 



Compared 
with 1884. 

Gain. Loss. 



409 
1x9 



775 



7 
68 
14 



14 
33 



X874-1884 



Gain in ten towns 5,056 

Loss in thirteen towns 802 

Gain in county 4,254 

, Per cent, of gain in county. i8.o 



1883-1884 ■{ Gain in county 545 
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ENUMERATION. 



Windham County. 



TOWNS. 



Brooklyn . . . 

Ash ford 

Canterbury.. 

Chaplin 

Eastford 

Hampton . . . 
Killingly ... 
Plainfiefd... 

Pomf ret 

Putnam 

Scotland 

Sterling 

Thompson . . 
Windham .. 
Woodstock . 



15 Towns. 



Enum. 
Jan., 
1874. 



583 
28^ 

330 
124 
227 
194 
1,493 
1,100 

257 

1,294 

109 

373 
1,034 

ii432 
615 



9i347 



Enum. 
Jan., 

1884. 



10,165 



Gain. Loss. 



597 


14 


209 





246 





128 




142 





161 





1,616 


123 


1,009 





278 


21 


1.471 


177 


89 




20X 





1,310 


276 


3,164 


732 



Per 
cent, 
gain. 



2.4 

3-2 

"s.l 

"V.i 
13.6 

26.6 
5I-I 



Per 

cent, 
loss. 



Enum. 
Jan., 

1883. 



624 

211 

252 

134 

163 

173 

c,6ci 

[,022 

271 

f,436 

97 

203 

1,338 

8,067 

542 



Compared 
with 1884. 



Gain. 



156 



Loss. 
27 



8 

2 
28 



125 



f Gain in seven towns . 



1874-1884 \ J^oss in eight towns 
'^ '1 Gain in couni 



county 

i. Per cent, of gain in county. 



=,347 
529 
818 
8.7 



i883-i884-{ Gain incounty 31 
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Litchfield County. 



TOWNS. 



Litchfield 

Barkhamsted .. 

Bethlehem 

Bridgewater.., 

Canaan 

Colebrook 

Cornwall 

Goshen 

Harwinton 

Kent 

Morris 

New Hartford. 
New Milford .. 

Norfolk 

North Canaan . 
Plymouth \ 
Thomaston ) '■ 

Roxbury 

Salisbury 

Sharon 

Torrington 

Warren 

Washington... 

Watertown 

Winchester 

Woodbury 



26 Towns. 



Enum. 
Jan., 
1874. 



703 
276 
^30 
305 
295 
304 
458 
276 
239 
425 
179 
822 
803 

352 
416 

1,071 

190 
901 
630 
698 
z6i 
32s 
338 
87a 
386 



'1^455 



Enum. 
Jan., 

1884. 



701 
380 
"3 
»45 
219 
289 
358 
257 
241 

354 
122 
82s 
839 
342 
374 
521 
798 
188 
893 
549 

1,000 
142 
304 
423 

1,^77 
441 



".895 



Gain. 



\ 248 



85 
305 
55 



Loss 



17 
60 
76 

15 
100 

19 
71 

57 



Per 

cent, 
gain. 



Per 

cent, 
loss. 



25.1 
34-9 I 
14.2 I 



130 
29.2 
25-7 

4-9 
21.8 

6.8 

16.7 
31.8 



2.8 
xo.o 



I.O 

"iV.S 

1V.8 
6.4 



„ Compared 

Enum. with 1884. 

Jan., 1_ 

'883. ' Gain. I Loss. 



276 
III 
150 
21X 
259 
372 
249 
229 
398 
117 
955 
804 

560 
790 
188 
958 
598 
962 
138 
291 
425 
1,230 

4^7 



12,139 



24 
192 



26 
5 

44 
130 



9 
39 



65 
49 



53 
436 
244 



1874-1884 



'Gain in ten towns 1,040 

Loss in sixteen towns 600 

Gain in county 440 

Per cent, of gain in county. 3.8 



1883-1884 -{ Loss in county. 
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ENUMEBATION. 



Middlesex County. 



TOWNS. 


Enum. 
Jan., 
1874. 


Enum. 
Jan., 
1884. 


Gain. 


Loss. 


Per 

cent, 
gain. 


Per 
cent, 
loss. 


Enum. 
Jan., 
1883. 


Compared 
with 1884. 

Gain. Loss. 


Middletown 


1*469 


1,913 
1,424 


.... 


.... 


.... 


.... 


1,206 
1,595 


7 




City 


171 


" Complete . 
Haddam > 


2,600 
468 
480 
263 
290 
505 
204 
701 
356 
150 
210 

1,000 
231 
177 


2,637 

379 

633 
337 
"4 
197 
291 
1,009 

'.It 


37 
28 


20 
126 

is' 
It 

13 
3 

19 


1.4 

4-9 
3-7 

12.1 


"7.6 
1.7 
24.9 
19. 1 
9-7 
5-3 

I.O 

10.7 


2,801 
461 
503 

610 
330 
124 
198 
293 
1,011 
267 
154 


30 

I 

7 

'"23 

7 

4 


164 


Chatham 


5 
14 


Chester 


Clinton -. 


Cromwell 


.... 


East Haddam 




Essex . 




Killingworth 




Middlefield 




Old Saybrook . . 




Portland 




Saybrook 


8 


Westbrook 








IS Towns. 


7,935 


7,696 


109 


348 


.... 


.... 


7,831 


72 


207 



I874-I884 . 



Loss in ten towns 

Gain in five towns , 

Loss in county 

Percent, of loss in county. 



348 
109 
239 
3-0 



1883-1884 -{ Loss in county 13s 
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Tolland CJounty. 



TOWNS. 



ToUand ... 

Andover 

Bolton.. .. 
Columbia.. 
Coventry. - 
Ellington.. 

Hebron 

Mansfield... 

Somers 

Stafford .... 

Union 

Vernon 

Willington 



13 Towns. 



Enum. 
Jan., 
1874. 



'i: 



133 
184 
457 
301 
244 
455 
257 
867 
144 

«,5S7 
254 



5»269 



Enum. 
Jan., 

X884. 

274 
70 
"7 
185 
417 
32s 
251 
389 
243 

1,010 
124 

^,752 
218 



5i375 



Gain. 



Loss. 



36 



264 



Per 
cent, 
gain. 



Per 
cent, 
loss. 



17.4 
16.6 



8.7 
7.9 

145 
5-4 

V3.8 

14. 1 



Enum. 
Jan., 
X883. 



287 
70 
121 
183 
374 
309 
252 
429 

253 
1,038 

135 
1,740 

231 



5»422 



Compared 
witti 1884. 



Gain. I Loss. 



13 

4 



40 
10 
28 



'3 
120 



(Gain in five towns 
Loss in eight towns 
Gain in county 

tPer cent, of gain in county. 



370 

264 i883-i884-{ Loss in county. 
106 I 
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ENUMERATION. 



Summary by Counties. 



COUNTIES. 


Enum. 
Jan., 
1874. 


Enum. 
Jan., 
1884. 


Gain. 


Loss. 


Per 
cent, 
gain. 


Per 
cent, 
loss. 


No. 
towns 
gain. 


No. 1 
towns 
lost. 1 


Enum. 
Jan., 
1883. 


Compared 
with 1884. 

Gain. 'Loss. 


Hartford 

New Haven. 
New London 

Fairfield 

Windham 

Litchfield.... 
Middlesex... 
Tolland 


27,839 
30,7" 
17,378 
23,504 
9,347 
",455 
7,935 
5,269 


30,249 
40,649 
16,724 
27,848 
10,165 
11,895 

5,375 


2,410 

9,938 

440 


"654 
239 


. 8.6 
32.3 

18.0 

J:i 

2.0 


3-7 
3.0 


18 
16 
6 
10 

7 
10 

5 
5 


II 

9 
15 

'I 

16 

lO 

8 


30,110 
39,612 
16,915 
27,303 
10,134 
12,139 
7,831 
5,422 


139 
1,037 

545 
31 


191 

244 
135 
47 


The State. 


133,528 


150,601 


17.966 


893 


— 





77 


90 


149,466 


1,752 


617 



I874-I884 



' Gain in six counties 1 7,966 

Loss in two counties 893 

Gain in State in ten years.. 17,073 
Per cent, of gain in State.. 12.7 



1883-1884^ Gain in State 1,135 
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TABLE SHOWING ENUMERATION OF PERSONS BETWEEN 4 
AND 16 YEARS OF AGE, BY DISTRICTS, IN JAN., 1884. 



Hartford. 
Districts. Enum. TSS4, 

First 2,403 

South 3,339 

Second North 1,360 

West Middle 924 

Arsenal 929 

Washinj^ton 445 

South West 71 

North East 448 

North West 155 

Gravel Hill 23 

Total, 10 Dist's... 10,097 

Avon. 

No, 1 23 

a ..!.. 28 

3 26 

4 43 

5 53 

6 62 

7 - 23 

Total, 7 Dist's ... 258 

Berlin. 

No. 1 152 

a _ 122 

3 39 

4 54 

5 59 

6 18 

7 36 

8 55 

9 65 

Total, 9 Dist's ... 600 

Bloomfield. 

Centre 79 

Farms . 7a 

North Middle 25 

South Middle 28 

Scotland North a6 

Scotland South 22 

Duncaster 23 

Southwest 20 

North East 17 

Total, 9 Dist's ... 312 

Bristol. 

No. 1 214 

2 121 

3 381 

5 120 

6 49 

8lII".lII"Iir.I 26 

9---- 20 

10 25 

11 16 

12 24 

13 188 

Total, la Dist's .. 1,198 
11 



Hartford County. 

Burlington. 
Districts. Enum. 18S4. 

First 29 

Second 30 

Third 27 

Fourth 40 

Fifth 30 

Sixth 16 

Seventh 17 

Eighth 18 

Ninth 107 

Total, 9 Dist's ... 314 

Canton. 

Collinsville 334 

Suffrage .. 47 

River 59 

East Hill 22 

Centre 23 

South Centre 39 

North 28 

West 16 

Total, 8 Dist's ... 568 

East Granbv. 

No. I 53 

2 la 

3 28 

4 13 

5 6 

6 24 

ToUl, 6 Dist's ... 7^6 

East Hartford. 

No. I, North 54 

2, Second North 114 

3, Centre 132 

4, Second South 89 

5, Hockanum... 73 

6, South Middle 37 

7, South East... 28 

8, Bumside 158 

9, Meadow 124 

10, Long Hill 14 

Total, 10 Dist's .. 823 

East Windsor. 

No. I 25 

2 16 

3 39 

4 19 

5 244 

6 19 

7 33 

8 3" 

9 " 

10 03 

»» - 3? 

Totol, II Dist's .. 819 



Enfield. 

Districts. Enum. /8S4. 

No. I 88 

2 1,132 

3 58 

4 38 

1 37 

o 19 

7 19 

8 66 

9 18 

10 25 

II II 

12 27 

13 200 

Total, 13 Dist's .. 1,738 

Farmington. 

Center 176 

East Farms 33 

North East 25 

Scott' s Swamp 36 

Union 440 

Waterville ^4 

West 46 

Total, 7 Dist's... 773 

Glastonbury. 

No. I, Naubuc 98 

2, Center " 71 

3, Green 28 

4, Old Church.. 41 

5, Eagle ville ... 59 

6, S. Centre 105 

7, Taylortown . . 28 

8, MatsonHill.. 8 

9, Twine Mill... 79 

10, Nayaug 25 

11, North St 19 

12, Wassuc 25 

13, Middle 24 

14, Hill 9 

15, North East... j 
• 16, Goslee 2*, 

17, Neipsic 31 

i8, Williams 38 

Total, 18 Dist's . . 737 

Granbv. 

No. I 60 

2 53 

3 11 

4 , 28 

5 10 

6 32 

8 17 

9 22 

10 25 

II 16 

Total, 10 Dist's . . 274 
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Hartford CoxnuTY—eontinued, 



Hartland. 

ff^esi Parish, 

Districts. Enum. 1884. 

Centre 13 

MUl 16 

South 14 

South Hollow 17 



East Parish, 

Center 

North East 

South East 

South West 

North Hollow 10 

Total, 9 Dist's ... "128 



17 



Manchester. 



No. I. 
2 . 
3- 
4- 
5- 
6. 
7- 



Total, 9 Dist's... 1,675 

Marlborough. 

Centre 40 

North IS 

Northwest 17 

South 7 

Total, 4 Dist's ... 79 

New Britain. 

Consolidated 3,879 

Total, I Dist 3,879 

Newington. 

North no 

Middle 59 

South 26 

South East 50 

Total, 4 Dist's ... 245 

Plainville. 

Consolidated 416 

Total, I Dist JTe 



Rocky Hill. 
Districts. Enum. 1S84. 

North 58 

Center 67 

South 57 

West 52 

Total, 4 Dist's ... 234 



SiMSBURY. 

Center 

Hop Meadow 

East Weatogue 

West Weatojrue ... 

Meadow Plain 

Bushy Hill 

Farms 

New District 

Union 

Westover's Plain .. 

Terry's Plain 

Tariff ville 



Total, 12 Dist's .. 



SOUTHINGTON. 



No. I. 
2 . 

3- 
4- 
5- 
6. 
7- 
8. 
9- 



Total, II Dist's . 



56 
27 
as 



24 
39 
19 
28 



159 
458 



486 
50 
45 

329 
45 
30 

22 

34 
34 
109 

125 

1.355 



South Windsor. 

First 56 

Second 34 

Third 42 

Fourth 66 

Fifth 45 

Sixth 15 

Seventh 42 

Eighth 47 

Ninth 30 

Tenth 12 

Total, 10 Dist's .. 389 



Suffield. 

isi Society. 

Districts. Enum. 1884. 



North West. 

South , 

East 

South East... 

North 

North East . 



61 
72 
40 
81 

47 

40 

Center 146 

2d Society. 



Center 
South .... 
West .... 
North.... 
Total 



II Dist's . 



West Hartford. 

North 

Prospect Hill 

North West 

Center 

East 

West 

South...- 

South East ._ 

Total, 8 Dist's ... 



81 
42 
31 
29 
670 



72 
59 
29 
49 
_48 

356 



Wethersfield. 

First 78 

Second 80 

Third 44 

Fourth 81 

Fifth 30 

Sixth 47 

Total, 6 Dist's.. 



No.] 



Windsor. 



360 



47 
33 

128 
50 
48 
39 
22 
52 

206 



Total, 10 Dist's .. 675 

Windsor Locks. 

Union 663 

Total, 1 Dist 663 



New Haven. 

City District 16,500 

Westville 369 

South 66 

Total, 3 Dist's ...16,935 



Beacon Falls. 

No. I, Center 138 

2, N3ruinphs 18 

3, Rimmon ai 

Total, 3 Dist's ... 177 



New Haven County. 

Bethany. 

No. I, Center 48 

3, Gate 24 

3, Smith 15 

4, Downs 12 

5, Beecher 24 

Total, 5 Dist's ... 121 



Branford. 
Union 790 

790 



Total, I Dist. .. 



Cheshire. 

No. I _ 1x9 

2 35 

3 41 

4 32 

5 - 8 

6 - 23 

7 33 

8 ^^ 

9 32 

10 39 

" 4x 

13 78 

ToUl, 13 Dist's .. 49? 
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New Haven CJounty— confinwed. 



Dbrby. 
Districts. Enum. 1884. 

No. i» Up Town 384 

3, Narrows 331 

3, Neck 81 

4, Ansonia 1,281 

5, WestAnsonia. 553 

6, Birmkigham .. 878 

7, Bear Plain 7^ 

ToUl, 7 Dist's... 3,581 

East Haven. 

East 38 

Center 51 

Foxon 34 

Total, 3 Dist's ... 123 

Guilford. 

No. I, Union 329 

2, Clapboard Hill 32 

3, Nut Plains, S.. 7 

4, Nut Plains, N. 29 

5, Moose Hill 13 

6, Leete's Island. 41 

7, Sachem's Head 9 

8, N. G., South.. 41 

9, N. G., Center. 41 

10, N. G., North.. 26 

11, N. G., Bluff-. - 7 

Total, II Dist's .. 575 

Hamdbn. 

No. 1 33 

2 34 

3 43 

4 los 

5 46 

6.- — 17 

7 27 

8 97 

9 61 

10 29 

" 59 

12 36 

13 - «2_5 

Total, 13 Dist's .. 712 

Madison. 

No. 1, South Center.. 41 

2, Hammonassett 22 

3, Woods 27 

4, Neck 30 

5, Union 19 

7, North West... 26 

8, Boston Street . 63 

9, East River 31 

10, North Center . 21 

11, Rockland 25 

12, Summer Hill.. 24 

13, West Side 13 

Total, 12 Dist's .. 342 



Mbridbn. 

Corner 

Center 

West 

Railroad 

Old Road 

Prattsville 

Hanover 

Farms 

East 

North East 

South East 

Northwest 

Total, la Dist's . 



1,486 
711 
758 
423 

56s 
200 
189 
80 
73 
41 

17 

4,889 



MlDDLEBURV. 

Districts, Enum, 1884. 

No. I 38 

2 _- 22 

3 _ 26 

4 44 

5 9 

6 8 



ToUl, 6 Dist's ... 147 

MiLFORD. 

Union .- 665 

Total, I Dist . 665 

Naugatuck. 

No. I, Union Center. 651 

2, Union City... 328 

3, Millville 59 

4, Middle 41 

5, Straitsville 19 

6, Pond Hill _ 23 

Total, 6 Dist's ... 1,121 



North Branford. 

First ." 14 

Second 41 

Third 18 

Fourth 21 

Fifth 12 

Sixth 19 

Seventh 32 

Total, 7 Dist's ... T57 

North Havbn. 



No. 1. 
2 . 
3- 

4- 
5- 
6. 

7- 



Total, 8 Dist's . 



35 
42 
84 
76 
15 
35 
32 
40 
359 



OraNgb. 

Union 465 

Northern 132 

Western 56 

First 19 

Second 49 

Third 56 

Fourth 14 

Tyler City 46 

Totol, 8 Dist's... 837 

Oxford. 
No. I, Center 30 

2, Quakers Farms 21 

3, Chestnut Tree Hill 20 

4, Christian Street 26 

5, Five Mile Hill 12 

6, Riggs Street 18 

7, Bowers' Hill 9 

8, Hull's Hill 34 

9, Red City 26 

10, Shrub Oak 13 

11, Red Oak 14 

12, Riverside 15 

13, Rock House Hill, 

Joint Dist 13 

Total, 12 Dist's .. 251 



Prospbct. 
Districts. Enum. 1884. 

Center 29 

East 41 

North East 10 

West 3 

South West 12 

Total, 5 Dist's ... 95 

Sbvmour. 

Consolidated 686 

Total, 1 Dist 686 



No. 



SOUTHBURY. 

1, White Oak... 

2, Bullet Hill .... 

3, Southford 

4, Kettletown . . 

5, South Britain . 

6, Pierce Hollow 

7, Purchase 

8, Wapping 

9, Pootatuck 

10, Strongtown. . . 
Total, 10 Dist's .."" 



Walungford. 



34 
48 
45 
tS 
36 
15 
33 
«4 
17 
2 

262 



No. I, Cook Hill 22 

2, Parker's Farms 45 

3, Yalesville 142 

4, North Farms . 9 

5, 6, Central 851 

7, Pond Hill 29 

8, East Farms... 35 

9, N. E. Farms.. 24 
10, Tyler's Mills. ._ 13 
Total, 9 Dist's ... 1,170 



Watbrburv. 

Center 5,270 

Hopeville 203 




Waterville 
East Farms 
Saw Mill Plains 
Buck's Hill 
Bunker Hill 
Oronoke 
Town Plot 

Total, 9 Dist's 

Wolcott. 

North 

North East 

Northwest 

South West 

Center 

South _ 

Total, 6 Dist's ... 



33 
13 
16 



Woodbridgb. 

Northwest 51 

North 23 

North East 16 

Middle 37 

South West...: 23 

South 28 

Total, 6 Dist's . . , 178 
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New London County. 



New London. 
Districts. Enum. 1884. 

Union 1.950 

Total, I Dist 1,950 



Norwich. 

Norwich Town 306 

Central 1,505 

West Chelsea 995 

Greene ville 970 

Wequonnock 579 

Kails, or Third 318 

West Town Street ... 140 

Mill, or Yantic 66 

East Great Plain 65 

Scotland Road 19 

Plain Hill 14 

Wawecus Hill 12 

Total, 12 Dist's .. 4,989 



BOZRAH. 

First ..-- 26 

Second. 20 

Third 33 

Fourth 17 

Fifth 56 

Sixth 114 

Seventh 34 

Total, 7 Dist's ... 300 



Colchester. 

First 358 

Second 26 

Third 33 

Fourth 20 

Fifth 64 

Sixth 25 

Seventh 29 

Center, Westchester. 22 

North East, " . 18 

North West, " . 14 

South East, " - 12 

South West, " - 27 

Total, 12 Dist's .. 648 



East Lyme. 

No. 1, Hill 14 

2, Flanders 64 

3, Boston 18 

4, Niantic 153 

5, Black Point... 63 

6, Mack's Mill... 7 

7, Toad Rock 32 

8, River Head... 27 

9, Walnut Hill .. 23 

Total, 9 Dist's... 401 



Franklin. 

No. 2 18 

3 16 

4 ^3 

5 6 

6 25 

7 " 

8 40 

Total, 7 Dist's ... 130 




Groton. 

No. I 213 

2 79 

3 89 

4 48 

5 274 

6 44 

7 75 

8 37 

9 23 

10 129 

II 165 

Total, II Dist's .. 1,116 



Lebanon. 

No. 1 51 

2 16 

3 28 

4 12 

5 22 

6 50 

7 19 

8 6 

9 34 

10 51 

" 7 

12 19 

13 22 

14 T 10 

^5 IS 

16 22 

Total, 16 Dist's .. 384 



Ledvard. 

No. I 19 

2 _ ■ 29 

3 24 

4 16 

5 14 

6 22 

7 17 

8 25 

9 9 

10 5 

" 34 

12. 20 

13 31 

14 22 

Total, 14 Dist's .. 287 



Lisbon. 
Districts. Enum. 1884. 
No. I, Newent 23 

2 12 

3 12 

4 14 

5 " 

6 II 

Total, 6 Dist's ... 83 



Lyme. 

No. I, Bill Hill 19 

2, Pleasant Valley 31 

3, Joshuatown 40 

4, North Grassy Hill. 24 

5, South Grassy Hill . 23 

6, Sterling City 40 

7, Hadlyme 26 

Total, 7 Dist's ..I ^ 



MONTVILLE. 

No. I 58 

2 7 

3 21 

4 272 

5 18 

6 24 

7 13 

9 18 

10 lOI 

II II 

12 30 

13 21 

Total, 12 Dist's .. 59^ 



North Stonington. 

No. I 19 

2 52 

3 32 

4 36 

5 10 

6 .-, 25 

7 29 

8 .— 25 

9 18 

10 12 

II 16 

12 12 

13 27 

14 39 

15 16 

Total, 15 Dist's .. 368 



Old Lyme. 

First 64 

Second 17 

Third 31 

Fourth 53 

Fifth 57 

Sixth 39 

Seventh 43 

Eighth 10 

Total, 8 Dist's ... 314 
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New London Covvty— continued. 



Preston. 



Districts, Enum. 1884. 

No. I, Long Society.. 113 

3, Brieve 341 

3, Palmer 8 

4, Poquetannock. 74 

5, Haskell 32 

6, Brewster's Neck 49 

7, Preston City.. 15 

8, Broad Brook.. 11 

9, Brown 12 

10, Kimball 36 

11, Crary 22 

12, Plains 18 

Total, 12 Disfs .. 631 



Salem. 
No. I 15 



3 24 

4 " 

5 «6 

6 14 

7 13 

8 22 

Total, SDist's ... 127 



Sfrague. 
Districts, Enmm. 
No. 1, Baltic 

2, Potopc^^ue 

3, Hanover 

4, Lovett's 

5, Versailles.. 
Total, 5 Dist's 

Stonington. 

No. X, Road 34 

2, Quiambo^ 47 

3, Mystic Bridge. 269 

4, Mason's Island ix 

6, Mystic 105 

7, Wheeler 16 

8, Wolf Neck ... 18 

9, Borough 400 

10, Wequetequock 33 

11, Pawcatuck ... 27 
13, Randall.. 17 

i4t 13 

Z5, Williams 12 

16, Liberty Street. 332 

18, Palmer Street. 302 

19, Harbor 21 

Totol, 16 Dist's .. 1,657 



VOLUNTOWN. 

Districts. Enutm, 1884, 



No. 2. 
3- 

4- 
5- 
6. 

7- 



Total, 9 Dist*s . 



4 
16 



326 



Waterford. 

No. I, Lake's Pond .. 39 

2, Upper Quaker Hill 46 

3, Lower Quaker Hill 71 

4, DurfeeHill 83 

5, Jordan 1x9 

6, Cohanzie 89 

7, East Lake's Pond . 13 

8, Morgan 36 

9, Spithead 25 

10, West Neck 49 

11, East Neck 40 

Total, II Dist's .. 610 



Bridgeport. 

Union 8,i88 

Total, I Dist 8,188 

Danbury. 

Center 2,192 

South Center 562 

Mill Plain 47 

Beaver Brook 64 

Great Plain 53 

King Street 50 

Miry Brook 35 

Middle River 39 

Pembroke 23 

WestviUe 27 

LongRidg^e 23 

Starrs Plain 12 

Stony Hill, Fractional 5 

N. Sidgebury, ** 14 

Total, 13 Dist's .. 3,146 

Bethel. 

Center 241 

Grassy Plain 219 

Plumtrees 62 

Elmwood 56 

Stonv Hill 21 

Wolf Pitts xg 

Total, 6 Dist's ... 618 

' Brookfibld. 

No. I 63 

a 38 

3 3a 

4 33 

5 28 

6 31 

7 21 

8 - iS 

ToUl, 8 Dist's... 260 



FaIBFIELD CtoUNTY. 

Daribn. 
No. I, Noroton 137 

2, Center 1x6 

3, Ox Ridge 60 

4, Holmes 42 

Springdale, Fractional i 

Total, 4 Dist's ... 356 



Easton. 

No. I, Center 15 

3, Narrows 26 

4, Union 14 

5. as 

6, Judd 19 

7, Rock House .. 15 

9» 23 

10, 28 

Total, 8 Dist's -.- 165 



Fairfield. 

Southport 204 

Fairfield 154 

Mill Plain 134 

Greenfield Hill 21 

Holland 45 

Banlcs, North 17 

Banks, South 23 

Burr's 36 

Buckley's 36 

Fairfield Woods 37 

Toilsome Hill 26 

Hoydens 17 

North 51 

Deerfield 20 

Total, 14 Dist's .. 821 



Greenwich. 

No. I, Meeting House 460 

2, Coscob 150 

3, Sound Beach.. 151 

4, Mianus 131 

5, North Mianus. 71 

6, North Coscob. 45 

7, S. Stanwich... 73 

8, N. Stanwich .. 34 

9, Banksville 10 

10, Round Hill ... 93 

11, Quaker Ridge. 48 

12, North Street .. 40 

13, Clapboard Ridge 

14, Peck's Land.. 34 

15, RiversviUe 40 

16, Glen ville 178 

17, King Street... 45 

18, By ram 162 

19, E. Port Chester 159 

20, Pemberwick .. 39 

Total, 20 Dist's.. 1,963 



Huntington. 

Center 25 

Trapfall 25 

Isinglass 13 

Booth's Hill 16 

Walnut-tree Hill jo 

Upper White Hills... i8 

Lower White Hills.. . 27 

French 16 

Corum.. 24 

Long Hill 21 

Mill 13 

Ferry 530 

Total, 12 Dist's .. 768 
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Fairfield CoTmrrr— continued. 



Monroe. 

Districts. Enuut. 1884. 

Center 40 

Cutler's F,arms 33 

Stepney 32 

Birdsey's Plain 36 

Eastern 47 

Elm Street 17 

Walker's Farms 24 

Total, 7Dist's ... 219 

New Canaan. 

No. I 235 

2 35 

3 40 

4 36 

S »5 

6 43 

7 20 

8 — - 45 

9 47 

xo 10 

" 34 

ToUl, II Dist's .. 570 

New Fairfield. 

East Center 33 

West Center 13 

Pondville 31 

Great Hollow 6 

Centerville 25 

Great Meadow 28 

Wood Creek ._ 4 

Totel, 7 Dist's ... 140 

Newtown. 

Flat Swamp 35 

Gray's Plain 24 

Gregory's Orchard. . . 31 

Half Way River 21 

Hanover 27 

Head of Meadow 12 

Hopewell 10 

Huntingto wn 36 

LakeGeoree _- 38 

Land's End 63 

Middle 62 

Middle Gate 18 

North Center 88 

Palestine 31 

Pohtatuck 103 

Sandy Hook 150 

South Center 35 

Taunton 26 

Toddy Hill 36 

Walnut-tree Hill 87 

Zoar 47 

Total, 21 Dist's .. 970 



NoRWALK. 

Districts. Enum. 1884. 

South Norwalk 1,018 

Over River 555 

Center 571 

Down Town 371 

West Norwalk 76 

Middle 5-Mile River . 55 

Cranberry Plains 65 

NorthCenter 86 

South s-Mile River . . 134 

North West 151 

Broad River 145 

Total, II Dist's .. 3,227 

Redding. 

No. I, Center 30 

2, Redding Ridge 44 

3, Couch Hill 14 

4, Diamond Hill. 13 

5, Boston 46 

6, Hull 18 

7, Umpawaug ... 46 

8, Lonetown 21 

Q, Pickett's Ridge 3 

10, Foundry 19 

Total, 10 Dist's .. 254 

RiDGEFIELD. 

No. 1, Scotland 35 

3, Limestone 20 

4, Titicus 29 

5, West Mountain 14 

6, Center 100 

7, West Lane 31 

8, Whipstick .... 21 

9, Flat Rock .... 20 

10, Branchville ... 37 

11, Florida 30 

12, Farmingville . 18 

13, N. Ridgebury. 28 

14, S. Ridgebury . 38 

Total, 13 Dist's .. 421, 

Sherman. 

No. I 18 

a 35 

3 45 

4 16 

5 " 

6 27 

Total, 6 Dist's ... 152 

Stamford. 

Consolidated 2,836 

Total, I Dist 2,836 



Stratford. 

Districts. Enum. 1S84. 

First 400 

Putney 28 

Oronoque 24 

Newfield 442 

West Stratford...... . 220 

Total, 5 Dist's ... 1,114 



Trumbull. 

Tashua 27 

Long Hill 74 

Chestnut Hill 38 

White Plain 27 

Daniels Farms 16 

Nichols' Farm 54 

Total, 6 Dist's ... 236 



Weston. 

Middle 68 

Den 15 

Forge 17 

Upper Parish 16 

Good Hill 30 

Lyons Plains 26 

Total, 6 Dist's ... 172 



Westport. 

East Saugatuck 1 54 

West Saugatuck 150 

Compo 123 

Green' s Farms 106 

South Saugatuck 95 

Cross Highway 94 

East Long Lots 43 

West Long Lots 42 

Poplar Plain 40 

North 30 

Total, xo Dist's .. 877 



Wilton. 

No. 1 47 

2 26 

3 49 

4 22 

5 ^8 

6 .> 52 

7 58 

9 21 

10 82 

Total, 9 Dist's . . 375 



Windham County. 




Brooklyn. 




Canterbury. 

No. I, Packerville 8 

2, Baldwin 14 

3, Willoughby ... 27 

4, Green 25 

5, Hyde 11 

6, North Society. 36 

7, Frost 29 

8, Peck 18 

9, Smith 10 

10, Westminster.. 36 

XI, Raymond . 32 

ToUl, II Dist's .. 246 
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Windham County— continued. 



Chaplin. 




Districts. Enum. 


18S4. 


No. I, Center 

a, Bedlam 

3, Natchaug 

4. South East 


38 

33 
SI 

46 


Total, 4 Dist's ... 


128 


Eastford. 




No. I, Eastford 

2, East Hill 

3, Phoenixvillc .. 

4, South 

5, Sibley 

6, North Ashford 


28 
3a 

II 
7 
i6 



7, Shippee 17 

8, Axe Factory.- 16 
Total, 8 Dist's ... 142 



No. I. 
s . 
3- 
4- 

5- 
6. 
7- 



Hampton. 



37 
15 
14 
19 
17 
19 
40 



Total, 7 Dist's ... 161 



KiLLINGLY. 

No. I, Danielsonville. 

4, Center 

5, Mashentuck... 

6, Dayville 

7, Williamsville . 

8, Attawauean .. 

9, Ballouvifle 

11, Tucker 

12, Chestnut Hill . 

13, Valley 

14, Sparks 



491 
131 
22 

182 
162 

'1 

120 
"5 



15, Ledge . 

i6,S. Killinfirly... 

17, Horse Hill 

18, Warren 

Total, 15 Dist's .. 

Plainfield. 

Middle 

Stone Hill 

Flat Rock 

South 



as 

'7 

1,616 



59 
15 
37 
as 



Districts. Enum. 1884. 

White Hall 15 

Black Hill 28 

Moosup 96 

Goshen 32 

Almyville 74 

Pond Hill 12 

Green Hollow 19 

Waur^an 462 

Union 135 

Total, 13 Dist's 



POMFRET. 



No. I. 

2 . 

3- 
4- 
6. 
7- 



1,009 



5^ 
27 
34 
10 

54 
49 



9 - 33 

ToUl, 8 Dist's ... 278 

Putnam. 

No. I, East Putnam.. 44 

2, Sawyer 39 

3, Putnam Heights 17 

4, Gary 36 

5, Center 619 

6, Rhodesville... 716 
Total, 6 Dist's ... 1,471 



Scotland. 



No. J 



3 

4 

5 

Total, s Dist's ... 

Sterling. 
No. I, Ekonk 

2, Bailey 

3, Sterling Hill .. 

4, Oneco 

5, Stone Factory. 

6, American 

7, Titus 

8, Checkerberry . 

9, Granite 

Total, 9 Dist's ...~ 



18 
6 

89 



27 
13 
27 
46 
23 
23 
15 
9 
18 



Thompson. 



Districts, 

No. 3 

4 

5 

6 



Enum. 1884. 

49 

41 

45 

30 

226 

73 

19 

71 

47 



13- 
15- 
16. 



24 
153 
5" 



Total, 13 Dist's .. 1,310 



Windham. 

No. I, First... 752 

2, Natchaug 1,064 

3, West 20 

4, Jerusalem 18 

5, N. Windham . 74 

6, Windham Center 56 

7, Warner. -.1... 29 

8, S. Windham .. 76 

9, Christian Street 11 

10, Back Road 23 

11, Brick Top 41 

Total. II Dist's .. 2,164 



Woodstock. 



No. I. 
2 . 
3- 
4- 
5- 
6. 
7- 



13- 
14- 



40 

73 

24 

39 



30 
65 
23 
33 
32 



Total, 16 Dist's .. 544 



Litchfield. 

Consolidated 701 

Total, I Dist 701 

Barkhamsted. 

No. I, Center 20 

2, Center Hill ... 13 

3, Washington Hill 21 

4, North East ... 10 

5, South East 12 

6, South Hollow. 24 

7, North Hollow. 18 

8, Green 35 

9, Riverton 87 

10, Valley 24 

11, Mallory 16 

Total, II Dist's .. 280 



Litchfield County. 

Bethlehem. 

No. I 19 

2 to 

3 14 

4 17 

5 14 

6 10 

7---: 18 

8, Joint II 

Total, 7 Dist's ... 113 

Bridgewater. 

No. I 63 

a 15 

3 26 

4 21 

5 £? 

Total, 5 Dist's ... 145 



Cornwall. 

No. 1 26 

2 — 27 

3 23 

4 20 

5 17 

6 18 

7 19 

8 66 

10 - 14 

II 12 

12 17 

13 16 

14 14 

15 39 

16 II 

17 - 19 

Total, 16 Dist's... 358 
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Litchfield County — contintied. 



Canaan. 

Districts. Enum. 1SS4, 

No. 1 32 

2 29 

3 37 

4 22 

5*6,7 >8 

8 22 

9 ^l 

10 38 

Total, SDJst's ... 219 

COLBBROOK. 

River 121 

Forge 30 

Sandy Brook 6 

Beach Hill 24 

North 15 

Rock 19 

Center 21 

South 19 

Southwest 21 

West 13 

ToUl, 10 Dist's . . 289 



GOSHBN. 

No. I, Center 47 

2, East Street.... 18 

4 7 

5 18 

6, West Side 24 

7 64 

8 28 

9 9 

10, Hall Meadow. 6 

Union 5 

No. 12 15 

Joint Districts 16 

Total, II Dist's .. 257 

Harwinton. 

No. I 26 

2 19 

3 x6 

4 17 

5 18 

6 15 

7 23 

8 16 

9 8 

10 - ?o 

II 36 

12 7 

Flute ville, Fractional 10 

Total, 12 Dist's .. 241 

Kent. 

No. I, Flanders .... 49 

2, Plains 51 

3, North Kent... 25 

4, Macedonia n 

5, Bulls Bridge . 25 

6, South Kent ... 30 

7, Geer Mountain 20 

8, Rock 17 

9, East Kent 29 

10, Fuller Mountain 18 

12, Kent Hollow . 28 

13, Ore Hill 34 

14, Skiff Mountain 17 

Total, 13 Dist's .. 354 



Morris. 

Districts. Enum. 1S84. 

No. I 29 

2 - 19 

3 41 

4 «S 

5 7 

6 II 

Total, 6 Dist's ... 122 

New Hartford. 

North End 138 

Greenwoods 317 

Pine Meadow 199 

West Hill 26 

Town Hill 25 

BakerviUe 24 

Merrill 24 

South East Middle... 35 

South East 18 

Torrington Fractlonals 19 

Total, 9 Dist's ... 825 

New Milford. 

No. 1, Center 279 

2, Park Lane 37 

3, Hill and Plain. 52 

4, Second Hill... 32 

5, Upper Merryall 28 

6, Pickett 40 

7, Chestnut Land 25 

8, Aspetuck 39 

9, Maryland 40 

10, Lower Merryall 30 

11, Waller 41 

12, Hunt 10 

13, Lone Mountain 18 

14, Gaylord 22 

15, Northville 29 

16, Jerusalem 20 

19 76 

20, Lanesville 15 

Total, 18 Dist's .. 839 

Norfolk. 

Center 113 

West Norfolk 74 

East Middle 42 

North Middle 20 

South Middle x6 

North Norfolk 23 

North End 10 

South End.... 21 

SouthNorfolk 12 

Pond District 8 

Union 3 

Total, II Dist's .. 3^ 

North Canaan. 

No. I loi 

2 156 

3 16 

4 54 

5 47 

Total, 5 Dist's ... 374 

Plymouth. 

No. I, Center 136 

2, Terryville 221 

3, East Plymouth 40 

4, North 29 

5, Baldwin 21 

6, Graystone 27 

7, Town Hill 43 

8, Allentown 4 

Total, 8 Dist's ... 521 



ROXBURY. 

Districts. Enum. 1884. 
No. I, Center 30 

2, Painter HiU... 16 

3, Burritt IX 

4, Good HiU 14 

5, Warner's Mill. 31 

7, North 30 

8, Weller 56 

Total, 7 Dist's ... 188 

Salisbury. 

No. I 20 

2 181 

3 25 

4 75 

5 25 

6 12 

7 r 170 

8 1 151 

9 21 

10 35 

II 127 

12 19 

»3 32 

Total, 13 Dist's .. 893 

Sharon. 

No. I, Hartwell 9 

2, Consolidated., iii 

3, Calkins 32 

4, Amenia Union 45 

5, Gay Street 11 

6, Sharon Mountain 42 

7, White's Hollow 28 

8, Pine Swamp.. 21 

9, Sharon Valley. 73 

10, Handlin 21 

11, Mudgetown .. 10 

12, Ellsworth..... 41 

13, Ellsworth, Upper 23 

14, Ellsworth, East 17 

15, Perry 16 

16, Hall 18 

17, West Woods. . 31 

Total, 17 Dist's . . 549 

Thomaston. 

Union 798 

Total, I Dist 798 

Torrington. 

Union 1,000 

Total, I Dist 1,000 



Washington. 

No. I, Center 50 

2, Calhoun Street 62 

3, Davis Hollow. . 18 

4, Upper End ... 22 

5, East Street 20 

6, South Street .. 7 

7, Church Hill... 21 

8, Marbledale ... 17 

9, New Preston Hill n 

10, New Preston . 50 

11, Christian Street 17 

12, Wood ville 9 

Total, 12 Dist's .. 304 
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Litchfield County — continued. 



Warren. 



Districts. " Enum. 18S4. 

Center 32 

College Farms 17 

North 34 

North East 19 

Pond 30 

West 5 

South River 5 

Total, 7 Dist's ... 142 

Watertown. 

Center 193 

Guernseytown 27 

French Mountain 10 

Linkfield 11 

NovaScotia 40 



Districts. 

Polk.. 

East Side 

Oakville 

Poverty Street 

Total, 9 Dist's .. 

Winchester. 



Enum. 1884. 



No. 1 



25 

60 

26 



Total, 8 Dist's ... 



Woodbury. 



Districts. Enum. 1SS4, 

No. I, Middle Quarter 41 



2, Down Town.. 

3, Up Town 

4, Puckshirc 

5, Minortown ... 

6, Nonnewaug .. 

7, Flanders 

8, Weekeepeemee 

9, Hazel Plains.. 

10, West Side 

11, Transylvania . 

12, Quassapaug... 

13, Cat Swamp ... 

14, Hotchkissville. 
Total, 14 Dist's ..^ 



57 
50 
24 

23 



25 
13 
42 



MlDDLETOWN. 

City 1,424 

Westfield, ist 49 

Westfield, 2d 36 

Westfield, 3d 25 

Westfield, 4th 40 

Newfield 25 

North Staddle Hill... 34 

South Staddle H ill . . . 97 

Industrial 115 

West Long Hill 55 

East Long Hill 40 

Durant 134 

Farm Hill 84 

Johnson Lane 17 

Hubbard 32 

BowLane 27 

Millers Farms 357 

Haddam Road 9 

Maromas 37 

Total, 19 Dist's . . 2,637 

Haddam. 

Pine Brook 7 

No. I, HaddamCenter 72 

2, HigganumWest 126 

3, Ponsett 19 

4, Shailerville 35 

5, Turkey Hill... 10 

6, Candlewood Hill 24 

7,Tylerville 28 

8,Walkley Hill.. 12 

9, Brainerd Hill.. 40 

11, Little City.... 8 

12, Burr 17 

13, Higganum East 62 

14, Haddam Neck 27 
Leesville 4 

Totol, 14 Dist's .. 491 
Chatham. 

Center, E. Hampton . 150 

N.Center.E. Hampton 37 

Clark's Hill, '* 27 

North, " II 

South East, " 26 

East, " 29 

N.W., Middle Haddam 96 

Gate, " 49 

Center, *' 18 

Chestnut Hill, '* 29 

Pine Brook, " 26 

Total, II Dist's .. 498 



Middlesex County. 

Chester. 

North 54 

South 78 

Middle 65 

West 46 

Total, 4 Dist's ... 243 

Clinton. 

Union 285 

Total, I Dist. .... 285 

Cromwell. 

Northwest 59 

West 95 

North 103 

Center 58 

South 64 

Total, 5 Dist's ... 379 

Durham. 
North 26 

8uarry 48 
enter .•. 34 

South 20 

Middle West 20 

South West 17 

Total, 6 Dist's ... 165 

East Haddam, 
No. I, Center 37 

2, Landing 79 

3, Red Lane 53 

4, Up Town 27 

«;, Bashan 68 

6, Town Hill 10 

7, Wicket Lane.. 33 

8, Leesville 16 

9, Moodus 130 

10, Millington Green 31 

11, Plains 21 

12, Olmstead 16 

13, Foxtown 8 

14, TaterHill 18 

15, Millington West 19 

16, Ackley 20 

17, Hadlyme 47 

Total, 17 Dist's .. 633 

Essex. 

Consolidated 337 

Total, I Dist T^ 



KiLLlNGWORTH. 

South West 19 

Center 21 

Pine Orchard 15 

Union 16 

Black Rock 9 

Stone House 7 

Lane 24 

Chestnut Hill 3 

Total, 8 Dist's ... 114 

MiDDLEFIBLD. 

No. I, North 35 

2, South 6s 

3, East 25 

4, Falls 72 

Total, 4 Dist's ... I^ 

Old Saybrook. 

Union 291 

Total, I Dist 291 

Portland. 

No. I 126 

2 653 

3 46 

4 52 

5 16 

6 116 

Total, 6 Dist's ... 1,009 

Saybrook. 

Union 259 

Total, I Dist ^ 

Westbrook. 

First 39 

Second "15 

Third la 

Fourth 21 

Fifth 12 

Sixth 43 

Seventh 16 

Total, 7 Dist's.... T^ 
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Tolland. 

Districts, Enum. 1884. 

No. I 44 

2 24 

3 30 

4 32 

5 38 

6 2 

7 and 9 13 

8 23 

10 12 

ij 16 

12 14 

13 26 

Total, 12 Dist's .. 274 

Andovbr. 

North East 16 

Northwest 14 

South East 22 

Southwest 18 

Total, 4 Dist's.... 70 

Bolton. 

Center 34 

North 28 

South 25 

Southwest 23 

North West 7 

Total, 5 Dist's.... 117 

Columbia. 

Center 28 

Chestnut Hill 24 

Hop River 26 

Pine Street 29 

North 47 

West 18 

South West £3 

Total, 7 Dist's.... 185 

Coventry. 

No. I 160 

2 30 

3 44 

4 24 

5 33 

6 25 

7 30 

8 25 

9 18 

10 28 

Total, 10 Dist's... 417 



Tolland County. 

Ellington. 

Districts. Enum. 1884. 

No. I 61 

2 71 

3 34 

4 12 

5 39 

6 57 

7 9 

8 23 

9 19 

Total, 9 Dist's.... 325 

Hebron. 

First 55 

Second 19 

Third ^^ 

Fourth 57 

Fifth 26 

Sixth 15 

Eighth IS 

Ninth 21 

Tenth 23 

Eleventh 3 

Total, 10 Dist's. . . 251 

Mansfield. 

1, Mansfield Center .. 30 

2, Mansfield Hollow . 49 

3, Spring Hill 11 

4, North Center 36 

5, Four Corners. 21 

6, Merrow Station ... 10 

7, Mansfield Depot... 25 

8, Eagleville 70 

10, City 17 

11, Chestnut Hill 22 

12, Atwoodville 39 

13, MountHope 13 

14, Gurleyville 28 

15, Wormwood Hill.. 18 

ToUl, 14 Dist's... i89 

Somers. 

No. I 28 

2 - 19 

3 »9 

4 24 

S " 

6 84 

7 20 

8 12 

9 13 

10 12 

Total, 10 Dist's... 243 



Stafford. 

Districts. ^ Enum. 1884. 

X, Furnace Hollow.. 67 

2, Springs and Foxville 560 

4, Street 22 

5, Stafford ville ia8 

6, Washburn 26 

7, Works 12 

8, Rockwell Hill .... 14 

9, Hall 18 

10, Village 13 

11, Hydeville 38 

12, Square Pond 20 

13, Center 40 

14, Crow Hill 6 

15, Lull ... 15 

16, Patten 16 

17, Kent Hollow 15 

Total, 16 Dist's... 1,010 

Union. 

No. I 39 

2 30 

3 12 

4 16 

5 «7 

10 

Total, 6 Dist's.... i^ 

Vernon. 

East 925 

West 489 

North West 15 

South East 32 

Center 32 

South 35 

Southwest 51 

Talcottville 59 

North East 1^14 

Total, 9 Dist's 1,752 

WiLLINGTON. 

No. I 34 

2 24 

3 x8 

4 13 

5 " 

6 28 

7 18 

8 25 

9 47 

Total, 9 Dist's 218 
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GENERAL SUMMARY. 



COUNTIES. 




5 

5 

d 


No. of Districts 
enum. 10 or less. 


No. of Districts 
enum. over 10 
but not exceed- 
ing IS- 


No. of Districts 
enum. over 15 
but not exceed- 
ing 20. 


No. of Districts 
enum. over 20 
but not exceed- 
ing 25. 


No. of Districts 
enum. over 25 
but not exceed- 
ing 50. 


No. of Districts 
enum. over 50 
but not exceed- 
ing 100. 


Hartford 


30,249 
40,649 
16,724 
27,848 
10,165 
11,895 
7,696 
5,375 


240 
176 
212 
208 
145 
240 
105 
121 


7 
11 
18 

7 
10 

24 
10 

7 


IS 
19 
35 
IS 
15 
27 
6 
23 


24 
14 

35 
20 
28 
53 
16 
20 


27 
19 
26 
22 
16 
36 
7 
19 


75 
61 

49 
81 

44 
63 
32 
36 


50 
20 


New Haven 


New London 


20 


Fairfield 

Windham 


27 
14 
16 


Litchfield 


Middlesex 

Tolland 


19 
10 






The State 


150,601 


1,447 


94 


155 


210 


172 


441 


176 





GENERAL SUMMARY— Continued. 



COUNTIES. 









Hartford 

New Haven ., 
New London 

Fairfield 

Windham 

Litchfield .... 

Middlesex 

Tolland 

The State 



33 
18 



13 
17 
13 

4 



is-s 



oSSI 



1> 






.5 
6 ^ 



?2P 






4> u-> 



as 






240 
176 
212 
208 
145 
240 
los 
121 
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STATE APPROPRIATIONS. 



TABLE SHOWING AMOUNT OF STATE APPROPRIATION 
RECEIVED AND PAID BY EACH TOWN. 



The State tax is 1^ mills on the dollar. Of the sum thus raised 52.8 
per cent, goes back to towns for the support of schools under the law 
appropriating $1.50 per enumerated scholar. In the first column will 
be found 52.8 per cent, of the amount each town pays to the State 
Treasury; in the second, the amount received for schools from the 
State Treasury. 



HARTFORD COUNTY. 



Towns which pay out more than they 
receive. 

Pay. Receive. DIff. 

Hartford $32,059 $15,145 $1B,914 

Bloomfleld- 533 468 65 

EastGranby .... 329 204 125 

Farmington 1,185 1,159 26 

Simsbury 748 657 61 

South Windsor. 913 583 330 

Suffield 1,237 1,005 232 

West Hartford . 1,505 534 971 

Wethersfield — 829 540 289 

Windsor 1,043 1,042 1 



Towns which pay out less than tliey 
receive. 

Fay. 



Avon 

Berlin _. 701 

Bristol 1,442 

Burlington 247 

Canton 821 

East Hartford-. 1,197 

East Windsor -. 787 

Enfield 1,781 

Glastonbury 744 

Granby 304 

Hartland 164 

Manchester 1,826 

Marlborough ... 93 

New Britain 3,829 

Rocky Hill 264 

Southington 1,440 

Windsor Locks . 499 

Newington 297 

Plain ville 414 



Secelve. 


Difi- 


$387 


$55 


900 


199 


1,797 


355 


471 


224 


852 


31 


1,234 


37 


1,228 


441 


2,607 


826 


1,105 


361 


411 


107 


192 


28 


2,512 


686 


118 


25 


5,818 


1,989 


351 


87 


2,032 


592 


994 


495 


367 


70 


624 


210 
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NEW HAVEN COUNTY. 



Toums which pay out MOVE than they 
receive. 

Pay. Beceiye. Dlff. 

New Haven. .. $31,904 $85,403 $6,502 

Bethany, ia5 181 4 

Cheshire 796 736 60 

East Haven 356 184 172 

Guilford 945 862 83 

Hamden 1,097 1,068 29 

North Branford 326 235 91 

Orange 1,472 1,255 217 

Southbnry 413 393 20 

Woodbridge ... 2f>9 267 2 



Towns which pay out less than they 
receive. 

Pay. Receive. Dlff. 

Branford $931 $1,185 $254 

Derby 2,795 5,371 2,576 

Madison 494 513 19 

Meriden 6,096 7,333 1,237 

Middlebury 202 220 18 

Milford 775 997 222 

Naugatuck .... 1,173 1,681 508 

North Haven ... 509 538 29 

Oxford 247 376 129 

Prospect 115 142 27 

Seymour 672 1,029 357 

Walllngford.— 1,572 1,755 183 

Waterbnry 5,770 8,811 3,041 

Wolcott- 148 166 18 

Beacon Falls --- 207 265 58 



NEW LONDON COUNTY. 



Totons which pay out MOTtJi than tJiey 
receive. 

Pay. Receive. Diff. 

New London.... $4,590 $2,925 $1,665 

Norwich 8,605 7,483 1,122 

Franklin 205 195 10 

Griswold 896 852 44 

Lebanon 722 576 146 

Lisbon 168 124 44 

Stonington 3,438 2,485 953 



Towns which pay out less than they 
receive. 

Pay. Receive. Diff. 

Bozrah $329 $460 $121 

Colchester 924 972 48 

East Lyme 420 601 181 

Groton 1,291 1,674 383 

Ledyard 384 430 96 

Lyme 190 304 114 

Montville 704 891 187 

N. Stonington.. 484 552 68 

Old Lyme 323 471 148 

Preston 574 946 372 

Salem 157 190 33 

Sprague 769 1,557 788 

Voluntown — . 141 489 348 

Waterford 765 915 150 
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FAIRFIELD COUNTY. 



Touma which pay out moke tMn they 
receive. 

Pay. BeceiTe. DllT. 

Brookfield $402 $390 $12 

-DaricD 1,017 534 483 

Easton 282 247 35 

Fairfield 1,480 1,231 249 

Monroe 334 338 6 

New Fairfield -- 271 210 61 

Redding 553 381 172 

Ridgefield 718 631 87 

Sherman 239 228 11 

Stamford 4,957 4,254 703 

TrambuU 415 354 61 

Weston 274 258 16 

Westport 1,390 1,315 75 



Toums which pay out less than they 
receive. 

Pay. Receive. Diff. 

Bridgeport $8,177 $12,282 $4,105 

Danbury 3,858 4,719 861 

Bethel 636 927 291 

Greenwich 2,445 2,944 499 

Huntington.... 781 1,152 371 

New Canaan... 822 855 33 

Newtown 1,191 1,455 264 

Norwalk 3,550 4,840 1,290 

Stratford 1,050 1,671 621 

Wilton 466 562 96 



WINDHAM COUNTY. 



Towns which pay otU morb than they 
receive. 

Pay. Receive. Diflf. 

Brooklyn $1,006 $895 $111 

Pomfret 504 417 87 

Scotland 213 133 80 



Towns whinh pay otU less than they 
receive. 

Pay. Recelye. Diff. 

Ashford $208 $313 $105 

Canterbury ...- 339 369 30 

Chaplin 152 192 40 

Eastford 145 213 68 

Hampton 236 241 5 

Killhigly 1,489 2,424 935 

Plainfield 1,253 1,513 260 

Putnam 1,286 2,206 920 

Sterling 284 301 17 

Thompson 1,199 1,965 766 

Windham 2,769 3,246 477 

Woodstock .... 648 816 168 
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LITCHFIELD COUNTY. 



Towns which pay otU MOUE than they 
receive. 

Pay. Receive, Diff. 

Litchfield $1,301 $1,051 $250 

Betblehem 289 169 120 

Bridgewater ... 275 217 58 

Canaan 343 328 15 

Goshen 486 385 101 

Morris 240 183 57 

NewMilford -.- 1,282 1,253 29 

Norfolk 560 513 47 

Roxbury 323 282 41 

Salisbury 1,472 1,339 133 

Sharon 857 823 34 

Washington.— 628 456 172 

Watertown 1,064 634 430 

Winchester .... 1,934 1,765 169 

Woodbury 669 661 8 



Totons which pay <nU less than they 
receive. 

Pay. Receive. Diff. 

Barkhamsted... $280 $420 $140 

Colebrook 279 433 154 

Cornwall 475 537 62 

Harwinton 307 361 54 

Kent 326 531 205 

New Hartford.. 693 1,237 544 

No. Canaan .... 459 561 102 

Plymouth 655 781 126 

Thomaston 1,009 1,197 188 

Torrington 1,082 1,500 418 

Warren 181 213 32 



MIDDLESEX COUNTY. 



Towns which pay out more than they 
receive. 

Pay. Receive. Diff. 

Middletown.... $5,576 $3,955 $1,621 

Durham 308 2^7 61 

Essex 657 505 152 

Middlefield 369 295 74 

OldSaybrook... 765 436 329 

Westbrook.-... 331 237 94 



Tovms which pay out less than they 
receive. 

Pay. Receive. Diff. 

Haddam $453 $736 $283 

Chatham 421 747 326 

Chester 292 364 72 

Clinton 426 427 1 

Cromwell 493 568 75 

East Haddam... 895 949 54 

Killingworth... 149 171 22 

Portland 1,280 1,513 233 

Saybrook 374 383 9 



TOLLAND COUNTY. 



Towns which pay out more than th£y 
receive. 

Pay. Receive. Diff. 

Andover $150 $105 $45 

£llinfi:ton 491 487 4 

Somers 402 364 38 



Towns which pay out less than they 
receive. 

F&j. Receive. Diff. 

Tolland $217 $411 $194 

Bolton 119 175 56 

Columbia 189 277 88 

Coyentry 472 625 153 

Hebron 324 376 52 

Mansfield 424 583 159 

Stafford 720 1,515 795 

Union 103 186 83 

Vernon 1,795 2,628 833 

Willington 156 327 171 
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DIFFERENCES BY COUNTIES. 



Hartford 

New Haven 


No. of 
Towns. 

10 

10 


Paid more 
than received 

$19,014 

7,180 

3,984 

1,971 

278 

1,664 

2,331 

87 


No. of 
Towns. 

19 

15 

14 

10 

12 

11 

9 

10 

100 


Paid less 
than received 

$6,818 

8,676 


New London 


7 


3,037 
8,431 
3,791 
2,025 
1,075 
2,584 


Fairfield 

Windham 

Litchfield 

Middlesex 

Tolland 


13 
3 

15 
6 
3 

67 


The State 


$36,509 


$36,437 



Amounts paid by State for Libraries and Apparatus. 

Report of Year. Amount. 

1857, $760.00 

1858, , 2,240.00 

1859, 2,100.00 

I860, 1,160.00 

1861, 730.00 

1862, 435.00 

1863, 490.00 

1864, 530.00 

1865,... 405.00 

1866, 590.00 

1867, 515.00 

1868, 865.00 

1869, 1,730.00 

1870, 1,960.00 

1871, _ 2,385.00 

1872,.., 2,345.74 

1873, 2,955.00 

1874, 3,340.00 

1875, 2,450.00 

1876, 2,900.00 

1877, 2,270.00 

1878, .'-- 2,975.00 

1879, 3,190.00 

1880, 3,040.00 

1881, 3,005.00 

1882, 4,255.00 

1883, 3,470.00 

1884, 3,090.00 

1885, 3,025.00 

$59,205.74 
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TABLE ILLUSTRATING EXPENSE OF SMALLER SCHOOLS. 



HARTFORD COUNTY. 



TOWNb. Districts. 
Bloomfield Southwest 

Northeast 

East Granby No. 4_ 

East Windsor No. 9 

Farmington Waterville 

Glastonburj Matson Hill 

North Street 

Hill 

Granbj No. 5 

Hartland Northeast 

Southwest 

North Hollow-.:.. 

MiU 

Mariborough South 

Simsbury Meadow Plain 

New District 

South Windsor.. _No. 10 

11 Districts. 



No. 
Days. 


Av. 
Att. 


135 


7.1 



130 
160 
180 
185 
135 
180 
180 
140 
120 
120 
120 
135 
120 
150 
180 
170 



7.3 
7.9 
7.6 
7.0 
4.3 
6.2 
5.8 
5.8 
4.9 
6.7 
6.1 
7.2 
3.0 
8.0 
7.0 
7.8 



Amt. 
Expended. 

$201.25 

157.50 

202.00 

277.65 

300.45 

210.00 

215.00 

210.00 

190.00 

157.50 

110.00 

109.00 

140.00 

120.00 

200.00 

270.00 

248.00 



Cost per 
pupil In 
Attend. 

$28.34 

21.57 

25.56 

36.53 

42.92 

48.83 

34.67 

36.20 

32.75 

32.14 

16.41 

17.86 

19.44 

40.00 

25.00 

38.57 

31.79 



109.7 $3,318.35 $30.24 



NEW HAVEN COUNTY. 



Beacon Palls. . 


...Nyumphs 


140 


7.7 


$152.34 


$19.78 


Cheshire 


...Moss Farms, No. 5 


180 


5.6 


280.50 


' 50.08 


East Haven.- . 


...Foxon _ 


190 


6.8 


332.00 


48.82 


Guilford 


...Nut Plains So 


160 


4.2 


• 167.80 


39.95 




Sachem's Head 


150 


5.8 


162.35 


27.99 




No. Guilford Bluif . 


140 


4.2 


175.00 


41.66 


Madison 


...West Side .,-. 


140 


7.0 


169.50 


24.21 


Southbury 


...No. 4, Kettletowu. 


135 


6.9 


163.45 


23.68 




No. 6, Pierce Hollow 


170 


5.3 


211.08 


.39.82 




No. 9, Pohtatuck.. 


175 


7.3 


199.90 


27.38 


Wallingford .. 


.- -North Farms 


120 


5.2 


220.82 


42.46 


Wolcott...... 


...Northeast 


165 


6.7 


213.00 


31.79 




No. 4, Centre 


150 


7.0 


203.50 


29.07 




No. 6, South. 


140 


6.5 


200.00 


30.76 


Woodbridge .- 


...No. 1, Middle 

15 Districts. 


164i 


7.0 
93.2 


335.00 


47.85 




$3,186.24 


$34.18 



12 
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NEW LONDON COUNTY. 



TOWNS. Districts. 

Bo?rah Gardner's Ij., No. 4 

Colchester No. 2 

Northwest -.. 

East Lyme Mack's Mill, No. 6 . 

Griswold No. 2 

6 

9 

LebanoD ._ No. 4_ 

Ledyard No. 9 

12 

Lisbon No. 2, Brick Sch. H. 

4, Palmer 

Montville No. 2 _ 

7 i 

North Stonington. No. 10 

Old Lyme No. 2 



Preston 

Salem 

Stonington 

Yoluntown -,. 



...No. 3, Palmer 

8, Broad Brook 
...No. 2 

7 

...No. 4 

...No. 10 

23 Districts. 



No. 
Days. 

120 

155 

120 

120 

115 

120 

150 

120 

140 

120 

120 

120 

120 

120 

120 

120 

120 

120 

120 

135 

120 

120 

120 



At. 

Att. 

6.3 
6.5 
7.0 
7.0 
6.0 
6.5 
5.5 
7.9 
7.9 
6.7 
7.7 
5.4 
6.2 
6.7 
6.2 
5.5 
8.0 
7.9 
6.1 
4.7 
5.9 
6.5 
7.9 



Ami. 
Expended. 

$152.35 

220.75 

162.25 

150.00 

167.50 

170.84 

198.30 

154.68 

322.74 

134.75 

130.00 

130.00 

123.00 

170.00 

141.39 

124.75 

128.25 

142.70 

125.00 

144.00 

144.00 

129.50 

150.00 



Cost per 
papii in 
Attend. 

$24.18 
33.96 
23.17 
21.42 
26.25 
26.28 
36.05 
19.57 
40.85 
20.06 
16.88 
24.07 
19.99 
25.37 
27.19 
22.68 
16.03 
18.06 
20.49 
30.63 

'24.40 
19.92 
18.98 



151.0 $3,606.45 $23.88 
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FAIRFIELD COUNTY. 



TOWNS. Districto. 

Brookfield No. 7 

Easton Centre 

Wilson Street 

Fairfield Deerfield 

HuntiDgton French 

Isinglass 

Mill 

Monroe Walker's Fanns ... 

New Canaan Raymond Street. . . 

New Fairfield West Centre 

Great Hollow 

Newtown Half Way River 

Head of Meadow,. 

Hopewell 

Beading Couch Hill 

Ridgedeld Limestone 

W. Mountain . . . . 

Sherman No. 5 

Trumbull Daniel's Farm 

Weston Den 

Forge 

Wilton Belden's Hill, No. 5 



No. 
Days. 

.175 

180 

180 

200 

180 

180 

180 

180 

200 

160 

150 

160 

186 

170 

162i 

170 

160 

140 

195 

120 

165 

190 



Av. 
Att. 

6.2 

7.1 

6.8 

7.6 

7.7 

5.8 

6.1 

6.2 

6.7 

7.7 

5.4 

7.6 

5.3 

5.0 

7.8 

7.3 

7.7 

5.0 

4.3 

6.3 

7.1 

6.7 



Amt. 
Expended. 

$250.00 

200.00 

207.50 

299.42 

250.00 

244.60 

250.00 

250.00 

223.00 

464.85 

252.00 

224.00 

200.00 

450.00 

200.00 

230.00 

210.00 

176.00 

288.00 

128.68 

180.00 

260.00 



Cost per 
pupil In 
Attend. 

$40.32 

28.16 

30.51 

39.39 

32.46 

42.17 

40.98 

40.32 

33.28 

60.37 

46.66 

29.47 

37.73 

90.00 

25.64 

31.50 

27.27 

35.20 

66.97 

20.42 

25.35 

38.80 



> 


22 Districts. 




143.4 


$5,438.05 


$37.92 




WINDHAM 


COUNTY. 






Brooklyn 


....No. 6 


140 


6.9 


$210.00 


$30.43 




7 


150 


4.7 


197.42 


42.00 




8 


140 


7.0 


165.76 


23.68 


Ashford 


....No. 2 


120 


6.2 


127.00 


20.48 


Canterbury .. 


Packerville 


150 


8.0 


150.00 


18.76 




Smith 


50 


3.0 


40.00 


13.33 


Eastford ..-, 


....No. 4 


120 


6.4 


131.00 


20.46 




5 


120 


4.5 


120.00 


26.66 


Killingly .... 


Ledge 


120 


5.5 


145 82 


26.51 


Plainfield.... 


Goshen 


160 


5.8/ 


183.00 


31.55 


Pomfret 


Ragged Hill 


120 


5.7 


150.00 


26 31 


Scotland ... 


Brunswick. 


80 


6.7 


112.35 


16.76 


SterUng 


Bailey 


140 


6.2 


175.00 


28.22 




Checkerberry 


140 


7.8 


224.31 


28.76 




Granite 


120 


7.9 


175.00 


22.15 


Windham ... 


Christian Street . . . 


160 


5.6 


199.00 


36.18 




Jerusalem 


150 


7.0 


250:00 


35.71 


Woodstock .. 


No. 16, W. Chandler 


120 


6.5 


132.85 


20.43 



18 Districts. 



111.3 $2,888.51 $26.96 
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LITCHFIELD COUNTY. 



TOWNS. 

Litchfield 



Barkhamsted . 
Bethlehem 



Canaan 



Colebrook ._ 
Cornwall . . . 

Goshen .,-. 



Harwinton 



Kent ... 
Morris ._ 



New Milford- 
Norfolk 



Plymouth 
Roxbury . 
Salisbury . 



Sharon . 



Warren 

Washington 

Watertown . 

Woodbury - 



No. 

DistrlctB. Days. 

-Fluteville 130 

Headquarters 130 

-Northeast 120 

Southeast 120 

-No. 2 108 

3 165 

6..-._ 160 

.Canaan Mountain.. 135 
S. Canaan & Upper 

Under Mountain .. 170 

Plain 180 

-Southwest 160 

-No. 4 134 

16 210 

.East Street 150 

No. 4 140 

Oviatt 160 

No. 9 126 

10 130 

-No. 6 121 

9 130 

_SkifE Mountain 160 

.No. 5 120 

6 125 

-Hunt 190 

Jerusalem 170 

. South Middle 126 

South Norfolk 120 

-Graystone 180 

.Burritt 135 

.Ticknor 200 

Whittlesey 200 

Asylum 120 

-Hartwell 175 

Gay Street 176 

Mudgetown 176 

Ellsworth, East-.- 176 

Hall 176 

.Northeast 150 

.South Street 140 

New Preston Hill. 160 

.French Mountain.. 120 

Linkfield 120 

-Hazel Plain 175 

Transylvania 160 

Quassapaug 150 

45 Districts. 



Av. 
Att. 

6.0 

6.1 

6.1 

6.1 

7.6 

6.9 

11 

6.2 

6.6 
6.7 
7.1 
7.4 
7.3 
6.4 
4.7 
6.4 
7.2 
3.3 
7.0 
4.8 
6.6 
7.2 
7.9 
7.6 
8.0 
7.0 
7.0 
7.1 
7.3 
7.6 
6.6 
4.2 
6.6 
6.2 
3.9 
6.5 
^."^ 
6.2 
7.0 
8.0 
5.6 
6.0 
6.6 
3.7 
7.7 



Amt. 
Expended. 

1146.86 

138.75 

130.00 

108.00 

111.25 

198.00 

175.00 

146.00 

190.00 
202.00 
193.01 
150.00 
175.00 
194.00 
185.00 
203.40 
150.00 
125.27 
158.07 
158.66 
185.00 
150.00 
175.00 
216.00 
208.56 
163.70 
150.00 
281.60 
160.00 
333.00 
297.00 
196.00 
185.70 
190.00 
189.33 
207.50 
190.00 
168.00 
148.26 
200.00 
199.90 
171.00 
201.60 
176.00 
176.00 



Cost per 
papil In 
Attend. 

$24.47 

22.74 

21.31 

17.70 

14.83 

28.69 

24.64 

28.07 

28.78 
30.14 
26.90 
20.27 
23.97 
35.92 
39.36 
31.78 
20.83 
37.96 
22.68 
32.63 
28.46 
20.83 
22.16 
28.80 
26.07 
23.38 
21.42 
39.64 
21.91 
43.81 
63.07 
46.66 
28.66 
36.63 
48.54 
31.92 
40.42 
27.09 
21.17 
25.00 
36.69 
34.20 
35.9» 
47.29 
28.86 



283.4 $8,166.20 $28.77 
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MIDDLESEX COUNTY. 



TOWNS. DlBtrlctB. 

Middletown Haddam Road 

Haddam Turkey Hill 

Chatham No. 9, North 

Clinton Division No. 4 

East Haddam ...Town Hill, No. 6.. 

Foxtown, No. 13 .. 
Killingworth Union, No. 3 

Black Rock, No. 6. 

Stone House, No. 7 

Portland No. 5 

"Westbrook No. 5 

11 Districts. 



No. 
Days. 


Av. 
Att. 


Amt. 
Expended 


120 


6.8 


$148.50 


125 


7.5 


146.14 


132 


7.7 


195.00 


200 


6.4 


322.67 


155 


7.1 


180.00 


155 


5.7 


180.00 


150 


7.6 


172,00 


120 


5.9 


130.00 


120 


6.4 


130.00 


200 


7.3 


617.39 


90 


6.5 


118.50 



Cost per 
pupil in 
Attend. 

$21.83 

19.48 

25.32 

50.41 

25.35 

3r.57 

22.63 

22.03 

20.31 

84.57 

18.23 



74.9 $2,340.20 $31.24 



TOLLAND COUNTY. 



Tolland . 7 and 9 

No. 11 

12 

Andover Northwest . _ . 

Ellington No. 7.. 

Somers No. 5 

Stafford Rockwell Hill. 

Village 

Crow Hill 

Kent Hollow.. 

Union No. 4 

6 

Yernon* Northwest 

Willington No. 2 

4 _. 



80 
80 
130 
120 
180 
140 
120 
120 
120 
120 
120 
120 
180 
150 
125 



15 Districts. 



7.6 
6.0 
7.7 
4.3 
6.6 
5.9 
7.0 
5.5 
6.5 
3.5 
7.9. 
5.2 
7.7 
6.0 
5.5 

92.9 



$100.00 
100.00 
153.00 
159.00 
267.00 
191.40 
145.00 
146.60 
125.50 
145.87 
145.00 
137.90 
286.00 
156.88 
134.50 



$13.15 
16.66 
19.87 
36.97 
40.45 
32.44 
20.71 
26.65 
17.76 
41.67 
18.36 
26.51 
37.14 
26.14 
24.45 



2,393.65 $25.76 



COUNTIES. 

Hartford 

New Haven 

New London 

Fairfield 

Windham 

Litchfield 

Middlesex 

Tolland , 



The State. 



No. of 
Districts. 

17 

15 

23 

22 

18 

45 

11 

15 

166 



Av. 
Attend. 

109.7 

93.2 

151.0 

143.4 

111.3 

283.4 

74.9 

92.9 

1059.8 



Amount 
Expended. 

$3,318.35 

3,186.24 

3,606.45 

5,438.05 

2,888.51 

8,156.20 

2,340.20 

2,393.65 

$31,327.65 



Cost per 
pnpli in 
Attend. 

$30.24 

34.18 

23.88 

37.92 

25.95 

28.77 

31.24 

25.76 

$29.55 



166 districts average 8 or less. Of these, 5 average 8, leaving 161 which the' 
School Yisitors could have closed by law. 
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NON-BECIPIENTS OF LIBRAST MONEY. 



LIST OF DISTEICTS WHICH HAVE NEVEE 

DRAWN MONEY FROM THE STATE 

FOR LIBRARY PURPOSES. 



Habtfokd County. 




Towns. 


Name of District. 


ToUl. 


Towns. 


Name of District Total. 


Southbury .. 


..BulletHill, No. 2. 




Hartford ... 

Avon 

Bloomfield.. 
Burlington.. 


-Northwest 
..No. 7. 

..Scotland South. 
..No. 2. 
No ^ 


1 

1 
1 




Southford, No. 3. 
Kettle Town, No. 
Hollow, No. 6. 
Pootatuck, No. 8. 
Wapping, No. 9. 


4. 

6 




No. 6. 




Waterbury.. 


..Bunker Hill. 






No 7. 






Oronoque. 


2 




No! 8.* 
No. 9. 




Woloott 


..North. 






6 




North Bast 


2 


East Windsor 


.No. 2. 
No. 10, Windscnrille. 


2 


12 Towns. 




33 


Glastonbury . 


.No. 7. 
No. 10. 
.North Bast 




New London County. 




Hartland 


2 


Norwich ... 


. .Wawecus Hill. 






South West. 






Scotland Road. 






South Bast 






Plain HilL 


3 




North Hollow. 




East Lyme . 


..No. 1. 






South. 


5 




No. 6. 




Marlborough . 
8 Towns. 


..North. 


1 
19 


Griswold . . . 


No. 9. 
..No. 1. 
No. 2. 
No. 4. 
No. 7. 


3 


New Haven County. 






No. 8. 
No. 9. 




Beacon Falls. 


.Nyumphs. 


1 




No. 10. 




Cheshire 


.No. 7. 






No. 11. 


8 




No. 9. 


2 


Groton 


.-No. 3. 




Guilford..... 


.Clapboard Hill. 






No. 4. 




, 


Nut Plains North. 






No. 8. 






Sachem's Head. 






No. 10. 


4 




North Guilford Bluff. 


4 


Lebanon 


..No. 1. 




Madison 


.South Centre. 






No. 3. 






North Centre. 






No. 16. 


3 




Rockland. 




I^yard.... 


..No. 1. 






Summer Hill. 






No. 2. 






West Side. 


5 




No. 3. 




Meriden 


.North West. 






No. 4. 






North East. 


2 




No. 5. 




Middlebury-. 


.No. 1. 
No. 2. 






No. 6. 
No. 7. 






No. 5. 


3 




No. 8. 




Naugatuck... 


.Straitsville. 


1 




No. 9. 




No. Branford 


.No. 3, West 






No. 10. 






No. 7, East 


2 




No. 11. 




Prospect 


.South East. 
West 






No. 12. 
No. 13. 






North Bast 


3 




No, 14. 


14 
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TownB. Name of District. 


Total. 


MontviUe No. 2. 




No. 5. 




No. 6. 




No. 7. 




No. 11. 




No. 12. 




No. 13. 


7 


Old Lyme No. 2. 

No. 6. 


2 


No. Stonington.No. 3. 
No. 7. 




No. 8. 




No. 10. 




No. 11. 




No. 12. 




No. 13. 




No. 15. 


8 


Preston No. 1. 




No. 3. 




No. 5. 




No. 8. 




No. 9. 




No. 10. 




No. 11. 




No. 12. 


8 


Salem No. 1. 




No. 2. 




No. 4. 




No. 5. 




No. 6. 




No. 7. 




No. 8. 


7 


Stonington No. 1. 

No. 4. 




No. 7. 




No. 8. 




No. 11. 




No. 12. 




- No. 14. 




No. 15. 


8 


Waterford Lake's Pond. 




North East. 




East Lake's Pond. 




Morgan. 
Voluntown . _ .No. 2. 


4 


No. 3. 




No. 5. 




No. 6. 




No. 7. 




No. 8. 




No. 9. 




No. 10. 


8 


14 Towns. 


87 


Fairtibld COUliTY. 




Danbury Miry Brook. 

Starr's Plain. 




Long Ridge. 
Bethel Wolf Pitt. 


3 

1 



Towns. Name of District. Total. 

Brookfield.-. No. 4. 

No. 7. 

No. 8. 3 

Easton _-No. 1. 

No. 3. 

No. 5. 

No. 6. ' 

No. 7. 

No. 9. 6 

Fairfield Toilsome Hill. 

North Banks. 

South Banks. 

Hayden's Hill. 

Bulkley's. 

Deerfield. 

Burrs. . 7 

Huntington Isinglass. 1 

Greenwich North Coscob. 

East Port Chester. 

Byram. 

King Street. 

Riversville. 5 

Monroe Walker's Farms. 

Birdsey's Plains. 

Stepney. 3 

New Canaan . . No. 7. 

No. 10. 

No. 11. 3 

New Fairfield _ Wood Creek. 

East Centre. 

Great Hollow. 

Centreville. 

Great Meadow. 5. 

Newtown Gregory's Orchard. 

Palestine. 

Head of the Meadow. 

Hopewell. 

Lake George. 

Hanover. 

Walunt Tree Hill. 

Half- Way River. 8 

Redding No. 9. 1 

Norwalk Five Mile River. 1 

Ridgefield West Jjane, No. 7. 

Farmingville, No. 12. 2 
Sherman No. 1. 

No. 4. . 2 

Stratford Oronoque. 

Putney. 2 

Trumbull Tashua. 1 

Weston Middle. 

Upper Parish. 

Den. 

Lyon's Plain. 

Good Hill. 6 

Wilton No. 3. 

No. 4. 

No. 6. 

No. 9. _4 

19 Towns. 63 
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Windham County. 
Towns. Name of District. Total. 

Brooklyn No. 8. 1 

Ashford No. 1. 

No. 2. 

No. 6. 

No. T. 

5Jo. 9. 5 

Chaplin No. 2. 

No. 4. 2 

Hampton No. 2, Union. 

No. 3, 2 

Killingly No. 11, Tucker. 

No. 15, Ledge. 

No. 18, Warren. 3 

Plainfleld No. 3. 

No. 4. 

No. 10. 3 

Pomfret No. 3. 1 

Scotland No. 1. 1 

Sterling No. 1. 

No. 2. 

No. 3. 

No. 5. 4 

Thompson No. 9, Upham. 1 

Windham No. 6, Centre. 

No. 10, Back Road. 

No. 11, Bricktop. 3 

Woodstock ...No. 6. 

No. 8. 

No. 10. 

No. 12. 

No. 13. 

No. 15. 

No. 16. J7 

12 Towns. 33 



Litchfield County. 

Barkhamsted.-No. 1, Centre. 

No. 4, North East. 

No. 6, South East. 

No. 6, South Hollow. 

No. 7, North Hollow. 

No. 8, Green. 6 

Bethlehem No. 2. 

No. 4. 

No. 5. 

No. 6. 

No. 1. 

No. 8. , 6 

Canaan No. 2. 

No. 4. 

No. 5. 

No. 6. 

No. 7. 

No. 8. 

No. 9. 

No. 10. 8 



Towns. 
Cornwall . 



Colebrook .__ 
Goshen 



Harwinton 



Kent 



New Milford_- 



New Hartford 



Norfolk 



North Canaan 
Sharon 



Name of District. 
.No. 2. 

No. 3. 

No. 4. 

No. 7. 

No. 9. 

No. 10. 

No. 11. 

No. 12. 

No. 13. 

No. 14. 

No. 16. 

No. 17. 
.North. 

Beach Hill. 
.No. 3. 

No. 4. 

No. 5. 

No. 6. 

No. 7. 

No. 9. 

No. 10. 
.No. 2. 

No. 3. 

No. 6. 

No. 8. 

No. 9. 

No. 10. 

No. 12. 
-No. 3. 

No. 4. 

No. 6. 

No. 7. 

No. 8. 

No. 9. 

No. 13. 

No. 14. • 

No. 4. 

No. 5. 

No. 6. 

No. 7. 

No. 8. 

No. 11. 

No. 12. 
•No. 16. 

No. 20. 
.West HiU. 

Bakerville. 

South East. 

Furnace. 
-West Norfolk. 

North Norfolk. 

North End. 
-No. 6. 
-No. 1. 

No. 3. 

No. 7. 

No. 8. 

No. 11. 

No. 17. 



12 
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Towns. Name of District. 

Roxbury No. 2. 

No. 3. 

No. 4. 
Warren No. 1^ North. 

No. 2, West. 

No. 3, Centre. 

No. 4, North P:a8t. 

No. *7, South River 
Washington ..No. 2. 



Total. 



Winchester . 
Woodbury . 



Xo. 3. 

No. 6. 

No. 1. 
.No. 6. 

No. 9. 
.No. 3. 

No. 6. 

No. 7. 

No. 8. 

No. 9. 

No. 11. 

No. 12. 

No. 13. 



18 Towns. 



Middlesex County. 



101 



Middletown.. 


.Farm Hill. 


1 




-Pine Brook. 
South East. 
East. 






Clark's Hill. 


4 


Killingworth . 


-Chestnut Hill. 
Black Rock. 
Stone House. 






Pine Orchard. 


4 


East Haddam 


.No. 4. 
No 10. 
No. 12. 
No. 13. 
No. 14. 
No. 15. 






No 17. 


7 


Westbrook... 


.No. 2. 






No. 4. 


2 


5 Towns. 




18 



Towns. 
Tolland ... 



Andover,. 
Bolton .. 
Columbia . 



Ellington 

Hebron 



Tolland County. 

Name of District. 1 
.No. 6. 

No. 8. 

No. 10. 

No. 11. 

No. 12. 
-South East. 
.Southwest. 
.No. 2, North. 

No. 4, South West. 

No. 5, Pine St. 

No. 7, Hop River. 
.No. 7. 



No. 8. 

No. 2. 

No. 10. 

No. 11. 
Somers No. 1. 

No. 5. 

No. 9 
Mansfield No. 9. 

No. 15. 
Stafford No. 7. 

No. 8. 

No. 10. 

No. 11. 
West Parish __No. 1. 

No. 3. 

No. 4. 

No. 5. 

No. 6. 

No. 7. 

Union No. 6. 

Willington No. 1. 

No. 3. 

No. 4. 

No. 6. 

No. 6. 

No. 7. 
11 Towns. 

SUMMARY. 

No. of 
Counties. Towns. 

Hartford .'. 8 

New Haven 12 

New London 14 

Fairfield _..:. 19 

Windham 12 

Litchfield... 18 

Middlesex 6 

Tolland 11 

The State 99 



38 



No. of 
Districts. 

19 

33 

87 

63 

33 

101 

18 

38 

392 
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EXTRACTS 



FROM 



THE EEPOETS OF SCHOOL YISITOES. 



The Topics are arranged alphabetically. 



Towns from whose Reports Extracts are Taken. 



Page 

Ashford 190 

Bridgeport 173 

Bristol 168, 171, 176,185 

Chaplin 177 

Cheshire 171 

Cornwall 194 

Eastford 170 

East Granby 188 

Ei?field ...167, 170, 198 

Farmington 1 69 

Groton 173 

Hartford 178, 187 

Huntington 168 



Page 
Lebanon ..167, 187, 209 

Ledyard 196 

Litchfield 176, 196 

Madison 178 

Manchester 193 

Meriden 185 

Middletown 193, 197 

New Britain-. -174, 186, 
189 199 
New Hartford .1881 196 
New Haven ...181, 200 
Norwich .-167, 174, 197 
Orange 199 



Page 

Oxford 168 

Plymouth. 188, 189, 190. 

Roxbury 175 

Somers 198 

Southington 173 

Stafford 171, 192 

Suffield 168, 171 

Waterbury 188 

West Hartford. 172, 175, 
195 

Weston 172 

Winchester 193 

Windsor 197 



TOPICS. 



Page 

Aids and Appliances, 167 

Attendance, Irregular 167 

Attendance, Regularity of 167 

Buildings, Care of 168 

Discipline, 168 

District Committees, Duties of 171 

District Meetings, Character of 171 

District Meetings, Time of . . . .171, 172, 172 

Districts, Number of 168, 168 

Districts, Small ^ 169 

District System, Weakness of 169 

Districts, Union of 170, 170, 171 

Drawing, 173, 173, 174 

Drawing School, Evening 173 

Evening Schools, 174 

Examinations, 175 

Graduation from Common Schools, . . 176 
Graduation from Country Schools, ... 176 

Hand Academy, 178 

Higher Branches in Country Schools, 177 

High School, Admission to 178 

High Schools, Advantagres of 179 

High School, Session of. 179 

Manual Training, 181 

Model Schools, 186 

Moral Influence of Schools 185, 186 

Morse, Auerustus, Resignation of 187 

Normal School Training 187 

Officers, School, Duty of 187 

Outbuildings, 188 



Parental Cooperation, 188 

Parental Interest, 188 

Parental Visitation, 189 

Parents, Duties of 189 

Physiology, 190 

Political Science, 190 

Schools, Influence of 190 

Schools, Needs of 191 

Stafford Springs, New Buildings in. . . 193 

State Examinations, 175 

Studies. Order of Importance 192 

Supervision, 193, 193 " 

Teachers, Employment of 193 

Teachers, Employment of by School 

Visitors, 194 

Teachers. How to secure good 198 

Teachers' Meetings, 196, 197 

Teachers' Qualifications, 199 

Teachers, Training of, 195, 195 

Teachers, Value of Experience, 196 

Teaching, Need of good, 198 

Teaching— Pronunciation and Artic- 
ulation. 197 

Teaching,'Training for 197 

Temperance, 199 

Training School, 200 

Union System, 209 

Union System, Cost of .209 

Willimantic, New Building (History 
of First School District), 201 
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Aids and Appliances. — The Board would call the attention 
of districts and school officers to the importance of providing the 
furniture and aids necessary to secure the best results in our 
schools. It would be poor economy for the farmer or manufact- 
urer to require his workmen to labor with poor tools in order to 
avoid 4he additional cost of good ones. In school work it is 
important that the teacher should have the best apparatus for his 
work. To require him to work without proper appliances is an 
unnecessary waste not only of his time and energies but also 
of those of all the children under his instruction. In nearly all 
the ungraded schools, charts, maps, globes and reference books 
are needed. The law provides for the payment for these in part 
from the State educational funds, while the balance may be 
reported as incidental expenses and paid from the amount appro- 
priated by the town for the support of schools. The liberal 
provision made by our legislators for the supply of schools with 
these aids in the teacher's work shows the importance with which 
they are regarded by those who seek to promote the educational 
interests of the State, and at the same time leaves no excuse for 
the neglect of districts to provide these important helps. — En- 
field, Mev, C, i. Mc Cracken^ Acting Visitor, 

Attendance^ Irregular. — ^Irregular attendance still continues to 
interfere with school progress. Little has been done thus far 
towards correction. Here the fault lies mainly with the parents, 
who do not seem to understand that the loss of one or two days in 
each week to any scholar puts him backwards in his studies, 
lowers his position in his class, destroys his interest in the school, 
and mars, if not ruins, his education. — ^Norwich, West Chelsea 
District, John P. Murphy^ Secretary. 

Attendance^ Regularity of. — Irregular attendance should be 
discouraged by teachers and parents. The remedy is largely in 
the hands of the parents. For parents to demand, unreasonably, 
hours from the school, which of a right belong to children, is self- 
ish and blameworthy. If, through carelessness, children are 
allowed to stay at home on any trivial excuse, it is scarcely less 
to be condemned. We have commended in our visits the regu- 
larity of those who have not been absent during the term. Every 
inducement should be offered, by teachers and parents and school 
visitors, to encourage more regular attendance. The loss of one 
day in a week sometimes destroys the interest of a scholar to 
such an extent that school life is a burden, when it should be a 
pleasure. — Lebanon, School Visitors. 
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Btiildingjs^ Care o/.-^The last, and perhaps most important 
recommendation, is that some means be taken to eradicate those 
dens of contagion and disease called out-houses. No word 
of mine can express the feeling of the Board on this subject. In 
many instances these places are connected with the school build- 
ing, with no passage between, and persons sitting in the room 
must breathe this foul air day after day, literally taking poison 
into their system. Many parents who are cautious in regard to 
their home surroundings will allow their children to attend 
school without a word of complaint, simply because they do not 
visit the school. Too much care cannot be taken, and 1 should 
deem it better policy to have one week less of school, and one 
more of purification, if the desired result cannot be obtained with- 
out. Every precaution should be taken by committees to make 
the school surroundings pleasant and attractive, and, withal, 
healthy. Many of our school grounds might be improved by the 
planting of shade trees, where now the beating sun shines upon 
the little ones at play. A grateful shade might easily be made. 
SuPFiBLD, Geo, F. KendaM^ Secretary. 

Districts^ Number of, — In the first place, we have too many 
districts. A district that year after year shows a less average 
attendance than seven or eight, should be joined to or consoli- 
dated with other districts. A good teacher is able to manage 
from twenty to thirty scholars. With only five or six daily 
attendance but little incentive is furnished either teachers or 
schol9,rs for hard, earnest work. — Huntington, Horace Wheeler^ 
Secretary, 

Districts^ Number of. — In presenting the subject of our schools 
again to your attention, we cannot forbear to remark, as often 
before, that we have too many, and were the greatest good of all 
concerned to be taken into consideration, we ought to reduce the 
number of our school districts, and with a consequently largei* 
appropriation for the remainder, have longer terms of schooling, 
with a possibility of better teachers and an undoubted itaprove- 
ment in our schools. I have urged this matter on your attention 
for several years. At present there is not a single district in town 
where they are not clamoring for more money and thirty weeks' 
term of schooling. I would again recommend a re-districting, , 
making eight where we now have twelve districts, and give thirty 
weeks as the minimum of our school terms. The boy who lives 
in a district of twenty-three scholars is as much entitled to our 
care and consideration as if he lived in a larger district, but our 
law allowing or requiring that a school shall be maintained for 
his benefit only twenty-four weeks, discriminates unwisely, as we 
think, in favor of the odd number, and stands on the statute book 
as a specimen of small legislation. — Oxford, Dr. L. Barnes^ Sec- 
retary. 

Discipline. — ^There is no subject in regard to which more false 
ideas are disseminated. Good order in school is essential to suc- 
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cess — indeed, it is a sine qua non. Most people and many 
teachers seem to think that it is something that requires a great 
deal of activity on the part of the teacher — that it requires a 
great many of what may be called overt acts ; and, too frequently, 
the teacher seems to think it identical with the exercise of some 
authority upon his part. How frequently we hear the expressions : 
" Didn't I say so and so ? " ** What did I say I would do in such 
and such a case ? " etc., etc. Teachers get impatient with, and 
browbeat scholars in the presence of the Visitor and thus take 
the surest way to accomplish the thing desired to be avoided. 

The worst thing about this subject of order is that no definite 
rules can be laid down. Good order is natural, therefore the 
unnatural should be avoided. The teacher's egotism should be 
kept out of sight. Good order, the welfare of the school, requires 
this or that, not the will of the teacher. What mark of divinity 
has been put upon the teacher that his will should be considered 
absolute ! And yet one is led to think sometimes that a teacher 
considers himself endowed with absolute power. Not that the 
teacher should not have authority and be authoritative, but it 
should be the authority of the law interpreted by the judge, not 
the authority of the judge enunciated by himself. 

Scholats will admire and like good order far above disorder. 
They do not enjoy a disorderly school. Their attention should 
be attracted and their ambition aroused, and thus well directed 
and effective effort obtained, but this can be done only by the 
exercise of forethought and good judgment on the part of the 
teacher. He cannot belabor them into it. The tendency of 
teachers is to pursue the same course with each scholar, right or 
wrong, hit or miss, instead of to study the temper and make-up 
of the individual scholar. If right, and right alone, instead of 
the^ teacher's authority, be held up as the criterion by which 
scholars should rule their conduct and by which their actions 
shall be judged, all problems in regard to this subject will be 
very easily solved. — Bristol, John J. Jennings^ Secretary, 

Districts^ Small, — The greatest obstacle to the improvement of 
the schools in the east part of Farmington is the small number of 
children in the different schools and their remoteness from a com- 
mon center. As far and fast as is practicable, therefore, the 
schools should be reduced in number, and the older and more ad- 
vanced pupils encouraged to attend the higher departments of the 
center district. Here is abundant provision and the best of in- 
struction for all, and in all the branches taught in the best graded 
district schools. It is greatly to be desired that all of our citi- 
zens should encourage this department by their cordial support 
and their own patronage. I believe that it can, and should, be 
made as favorable to the intellectual progress, the good morals, 
manners, and future success in life of our youths as any private 
school, and at a far less cost. Every year deepens my conviction 
of the value and importance of good common schools. Without 
these the best class of citizens will not locate among us. These 
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open to every child in the community the means of an education 
which shall fit him for a life-position of intelligence, respectabili- 
ty, and usefulness. They are the cheapest and best preventatives 
of indolence, crime, and poverty. They are golden bonds of com- 
mon interest and acquaintance. New England owes to them and 
its churches the superior intelligence and morality of its people, 
and its eminent position in our country, and as the nursery of the 
men and women who are blessed and are blessing the world. 
Let every one then, who desires the highest welfare of our com- 
munity and of our race, do all in his power to encourage and im- 
prove our common schools. — Fabmington, Bev. T, K, Fesaenden^ 
Chairman Board of Visitors. 

Districts^ Union of. — The support of our schools is becoming a 
matter of serious importance and demands careful consideration. 
For several years past there has been a rapid decrease in the num- 
ber of children of school age and in consequence the amount which 
the Town has drawn from the State to aid in the support of our 
schools, has also decreased. Should the wages be lowered much 
more, it will be injpossible to secure competent teachers for our 
schools. The difficulty consists in being obliged to sustain so 
many schools for the small number of scholars. Four or at the 
most five schools would be sufficient for all the children in town, 
so far as their numbers are concerned. But the children are scat- 
tered over a large territory, which may seem to make it necessary 
to continue so many schools. But it is a question for the Town 
to consider, whether there might not be a consolidating by which 
the number of schools should be diminished without subjecting 
the children to any real hardship. — Eastpord, S, O. Bowen^ Sec- 
retary, 

Districts^ Union of — ^Each year the Board spends much time in 
considering the expenses of the schools. Two points are kept 
constantly in view ; first, to secure to the children of the town 
good school privileges; secondly, to prevent the laying of any un- 
necessary burden upon the tax-payers of the town. The Board 
is, however, limited in its efforts to accomplish either of these ob- 
jects by the fact that the control of the schools is divided between 
the Board and the district committees. The employment of ineffi- 
cient teachers, or teachers unsuited to the conditions of particular 
schools, interferes with the accomplishment of the first purpose. 
At the same time the expenses of the schools are determined not 
by the board but by the district committees. While the Board 
is held responsible for the school expenses it has very limited dis- 
cretionary powers. The expenses to be paid are all contracted by 
the committees of the several districts, each acting independently, 
and the only power of the Board in the matter is t6 decide, after 
the expenses have been incurred and the work done, whether they 
have been extravagant or unnecessary. The Board is satisfied 
that under a single head the schools could be supported with less 
expense and at the same time so as to yield better results in school 
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work. Every year the advantages of consolidation become more 
apparent, and if those who are opposed to the change could serve 
for a single year as members of the Board and see the working 
of the present system, they would be prepared to advocate con- 
solidation. — Enfield, Itev. C, X. McCracken, Acting Visitor, 

Districts^ Union of. — The schools in Stafford are lacking in just 
the things that made the Massachusetts schools, of which we have 
specially spoken, bright, effective and thoroughly useful, and their 
paramount needs are consolidation, system, a permanent corps of 
teachers retained on character and merit alone with promotion on 
merit in view, and a centralized and sole authority invested in a 
board that shall be held strictly accountable at the ballot box by 
the voters of the town. All these things are within easy reach 
and without extra cost. — Stafford, Rev, G, V. Maxham^ Sec- 
retary, 

District Committees^ Duties of, — Under the old rule the town 
appropriated a fixed amount of funds to each district and, if the 
district saw fit to spend more, it raised the surplus by taxation. 
Under this rule a committee was very careful in his contracts and 
expepditures, being accountable to the district therefor. Under 
the new rule the town pays the bills for teachers' wages, fuel and 
incidentals. That is, the town ftirnishes the money, but the com- 
mittees, who spend it, are responsible only to their respective dis- 
tricts. This seems an anomalous state of things but need result in 
detriment to neither the town nor the districts, if only the com- 
mittees are as careful in making contracts and in disbursing funds 
as they were under the old rule. The danger*is, that committees 
will hire inexperienced, untried teachei*s, at the same prices as ex- 
perienced and tried teachers ; that a district which has been very 
slow to pay its teachers living wages will suddenly be very liberal 
in its contracts with teachers ; that a district which does not like 
to borrow money or tax itself to pay for necessary janitor work, 
will employ the teacher to do that work and pay for it out of the 
town funds as ''teachers' wages." These are not imaginary 
abuses. Facts within the knowledge of the Acting Visitors sug- 
gest a reference to them in the hope that the joint Board will be 
obliged to take no steps to protect the town's interest in the mat- 
ter. — Bristol, tT, J, Jennings .^ Secretary, 

District Meetings^ Character of — District meetings of the 
present day too often assume the role of political caucuses and 
become packed in the interest of some particular individual, who, 
as the common phrase has it, /' has an axe to grind," usually to 
the detriment of the majority. — Cheshire, Theodore A, Cook^ 
Charles T. Hotchkiss^ Acting Visitors, 

District Meetings, Time of — The Board would also recommend 
that school meetings be held earlier in the year. The law makes 
it optional with the committee whether the annual school meeting 
be in June, July, August or September. If the meetings were 
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held in June, arrangements might be made many times to retain 
old and well-tried teachers, or the new committee have better op- 
portunities to secure good teachers from other places. — Suffield, 
Geo, F, Kendall^ Secretary, 

District Meetings^ Time of, — Another very serious evil, how- 
ever, which may and should be avoided, is the holding of the 
District meetings in the latter part of August, just before the 
opening of the schools. Very often a change of committee is 
then made, which usually means a change of teacher; and there 
is only a week or two in which to look for one and have her duly 
examined. The meetings should always be held before the 
middle of July, arid all appointments of teachers should be made 
by the first of August. — West Hartford, iJeu. J. W. JSyde, 
Acting Visitor. 

District Meetings, Time of. — I would recommend that the 
annual meetings of the districts be held earlier in the season, 
before August 31st, which is the beginning of the school year, 
and that all schools commence the first Monday in September. 
There are several arguments in favor of this : 

1st. It is putting things in their proper place to have the 
annual officers commence their term of service at the beginning 
of the year for which they are elected, which is September 1st. 

2d. It is quite an advantage to be ready to engage a teacher 
before many have taken schools, because the best are liable to 
engage first. 

3d. All teachers could be examined the same day by written 
examination, which would give every teacher an equal chance, 
and their literary qualifications could be more justly determined, 
besides somewhat lessening the responsibility of the School Vis- 
itor in giving or refusing a certificate. — Weston, L G, Fanton, 
Acting visitor. 

District System, Weakness of — The weaknesses of the District 
School system are results for the most part, of the attempt to com- 
bine what is little better than private management with State man- 
agement ; in such a combination, as is inevitable, private interests 
dominate. The District Committee is a private citizen, whose 
services are demanded by the State without compensation, though 
if he discharge his duties faithfully and efficiently, he must take 
time from his business which he cannot afford to give ; and some- 
times he is without proper qualifications for such duties. So he 
either accepts the office reluctantly, because no one else will take 
it, or, accepting it willingly, he is suspected by his neighbors of 
having some selfish end in view, and is watched and worried. 
He is empowered to appoint and remove the teacher; and this 
gives occasion to petty discontents and jealousies, makes her posi- 
tion insecure and without dignity, and discourages her in her 
work. I do not mean that these evils are always apparent, but 
that they are inherent in the system, and hardly to be avoided. 
It would go far toward checking some of the more serious evils, 
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if the power of the Committee were better balanced. He does 
not appoint a teacher without the approval of the Board of Visit- 
ors; and he should not have power to remove her without 
approval of the same, for reasons assigned. — West Hartpobd, 
J^ev. J, W. Hyde^ Acting Visitor. 

Dravying. — ^The introduction of drawing as a part of a common 
school education has been in the minds of the board for a number 
of years, but no practical method was found suited to our system 
until recently. Tn the spring of the present year it was found 
that we might, without any considerable expense, commence 
instruction in this— now considered important — ^branch of educa- 
tion with a prospect of success. No extra teachers are required 
and a comparatively little time is necessary to give to each 
scholar a rudimentary knowledge of free-hand or. even mechanical 
drawing. Of course no attempt i« to be made to convert a 
Common school into an Art school, but if young children are 
drilled in putting their ideas graphically upon paper, they are 
thereby better fitted to gain a livelihood ; one, at least, of the 
objects of our schools. — Southington, I, H, Osborne^ Secretary. 

Draioing. — The School Visitors have adopted a system of 
drawing for the schools, and ask the cooperation of parents to 
make it a success. It will not be a hindrance, but rather a help 
to other studies, and in its introduction and practice we shall 
have the aid of a competent person, to insure its success. The 
testimony of teachers and the school officers of States, towns and 
cities wherever drawing has been introduced and practiced is 
unanimous in its favor. Free-hand drawing contributes directly 
and greatly to the training and education ot the hand and eye to 
skillful work in just the way that the farmer and the mechanic 
covet for their children, increasing, as it does, manifold the prac- 
tical mechanism and skill of its youthful possessor. It promises 
to be an indispensable, but hitherto neglected, part of practical 
education, the introduction of which, as it does not impose any 
additional burden, will be appreciated by the patrons of our 
excellent Groton schools. — Groton, S. S. Lamb, Secretary Board 
of School Visitors. 

Drawing School^ Evening. — The arrangements for the accom- 
modation of this school in the High School building last winter 
were the best in the history of the school. The plan of having 
the entering class attend a school for their instruction in Mathe- 
matical studies before entering upon the formal work of Mechan- 
ical drawing was continued as in the previous winter. The num- 
ber of students attending last winter was less than the previous 
winter. This gave the teacher more time to deyote to the indi- 
vidual needs of the members of his classes. The attendance was 
not as regular as is desirable. In some cities a deposit of money 
is required of the student upon entering the school as a pledge of 
his attendance. This deposit is returned to him at the close of 
the winter if his attendance has been constant. If a similar plan 

13 
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were pursued here I think it would give better results. The 
experience of the past shows that the average attendance is only 
about two-thirds of the number registered. 

The results attained by the school were quite satisfactory and 
showed great pains on the part of teacher and student, and 
exhibit the wisdom of the maintenance of the school as a part of 
the system of public education. 

The school was continued for eighty-nine evenings, the time 
being divided about equally between the three classes. The num- 
ber of students was sixty-seven, divided as follows: Beginners 
28, the middle class 18, and the advanced class 21. 

The occupations represented were as follows : Mechanics, 20 ; 
tool-makers, 8 ; carpenters and pattern-makers, each 6 ; masons, 
5 ; mould ei-s, carriage makeins and book-keepers, each 4 ; paint- 
ers, 3; plumbers and woodrworkers, each 2; sewing machine 
adjuster, gardener and engraver, each 1. 

The age of the oldest was 42, that of the youngest 16. — 
Bridgeport, H. M, Harrington^ Superinte9ident. 

Drawing. — After due consideration, and careful research as to 
the aid it might prove, we have concluded to introduce drawing 
into the schools. The vast strides that have been made in every 
branch of applied science, and the practical abolition of appren- 
ticeship, renders it a matter of the greatest consequence to the 
young tliat they should be taught something of the practical 
affairs of life. A quotation from our able Secretary of the State 
Board of Education, Charles D. Iline, will be sufficient guarantee 
of the usefulness of drawing: " It is not easy to say in exactly 
what direction, or how far, the State should aid industrial train- 
ing. It is certain that those who remain in school but a few 
years would be helped in the right way by the education of the 
eye and hand. * ♦ ♦ ^f^ could not give complete 
trades any more than we can give literary culture ; but we could 
give the same help that we do in other things. Drawing is a 
step in the right direction. — Norwich, West Chelsea District, 
John P, Murphy^ /Secretary. 

Eoeinng Schools. — At a meeting of the legal voters of this 
town, held in October, 1 883, its School Committee was directed, 
by vote, to open evening schools for the instruction of those who, 
on account of their occupation, or other circumstances, cannot 
attend the day schools. The eamest friends of education and of 
the public welfare had desired this measure for years, and by 
them this action of the town was considered wise and timely. 
These schools — five in number — were opened in November, and 
were continued till the first week in March. Three of them were 
for males and two for females. The rooms occupied were at the 
Bartlett school building, and at the High school building. Three 
evenings in a week were given to the males, and two to the 
females. The following form of application was required : 
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EVENING SCHOOL APPLICATION. 

To the ScJiool Committee of ike Toum of New Britain: 

The undersigned hereby applies for admission to the Evening School : 

Nnme, 

Age, 

Residence, 

Where employed, 

When last at school, 

Where last at school, 

I hereby declare that it is my intention, if admitted, to attend promptly and 
regularly the public eveuing school during the time the same may be open, and 
to conform strictly to all the rules and regulations governing the same. 

(Signed) 

(To be signed by the applicant in person. If he or she is unable to write, then 
a mark must be made.) 

Admit to School 

Committee. 
New Britain, Conn., 

188 . 

The number enrolled between the ages of 12 and 35 years was 423 

Number uuder 14, 51 

Number over 20, 62 

leaving the great majority between 14 and 20. The instruction 
given was chiefly in reading, writing, spelling and arithmetic, 
the greater time being devoted to arithmetic. Among those 
who were constant in attendance, were found, at the close of the 
season, in the advanced classes, pupils who could, with facility, 
solve questiors in interest, and make out a bill of sale, correct in 
form and result. The earnest purpose and teachable spirit gen- 
erally manifested were gratifying and commendable. The nature 
of our community makes this a wide and important field to be 
watched and worked, if we would have the advantages of rudi- 
mentary education properly enjoyed. — New Bbitain, J, Ni Bart- 
lett^ Supt, Schools, 

Examinations, — The position of examining committee is not 
a desirable office to occupy and do one's duty conscientiously. 
Fear of giving offence, or sympathy for the person examined, 
makes it quite unpleasant to refuse a certificate of qualifica- 
tion, even where unfitness is glaringly apparent. If the appli- 
cant is a favorite of the committee, or the parents sensitive, 
simple or conceited, the vocabulary of invective is exhausted to 
express their indignation toward the board, and all the false 
reasons are assigned for rejection, that anger begotten by disap- 
pointment can inspire. — ^Roxbuby, Charles Sanford^ Acting 
Visitor, 

State McamincUions, — The legislature has made a provision 
thia year which is likely to do much toward securing competent 
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Teachers in empowering the State Board to " grant a certificate 
of qualifications to teach in any Public School in this State ;" and 
the Board of Visitors has acted wisely in deciding to take advan- 
tage of this, and to require such a certificate, " in lieu of examin- 
ations now prescribed by law." — West Habtford, Bev. J, W, 
Hyde, Acting Visitor, 

Graduation from Common Schools, — A course of study has 
been prescribed for use in all the districts of the town, called the 
Common School course, and embracing arithmetic, geography, 
United States history, physiology, language, popular science, etc. 
This is pursued under the direction of the acting visitors. At 
the close of the school year, all scholars who have finished their 
course, are examined in the studies of the course, meeting for the 
purpose in some central place. This examination is written, and 
is conducted throughout by the acting visitors ; the questions are 
prepared by them and the answers submitted, read and marked 
by them — the scholars thus being subjected to the same test and 
marked on the same basis. 

Each scholar attaining a fixed standard of proficiency is 
awarded a diploma, signed by all the school visitors and his 
teacher. 

Public exercises are held in Town Hall, consisting of music, an 
address (given last year by Secretary Hine), the award of diplo- 
mas, and recitations by part of the graduating class. Last year 
a reception was also given by the Secretary of the board of school 
visitors to the graduating class, the teachers, and the school 
visitors. 

An advanced course has also been arranged to extend over 
three years' study. 

This is pursued in three districts only, but all scholars of other 
districts who have graduated from the Common School course 
can attend the school in one of these districts free of tuition 
charges. No scholar is allowed to pursue the higher branches 
until he has passed an examination in the Common School course 
satisfactory to the acting visitors. 

But one class has as yet graduated under this system. The 
good results, however, are already apparent, in increased interest 
and diligence upon the part of the pupils, greater care on the part 
of the teachers, and unusual attention on the part of the parents ; 
the work in the different districts is unified and systematized; 
teachers and scholars have an object in view and work for it ; 
the work amounts to more and is directed with greater definite- 
ness. — Bristol, John J, Jennings^ Acting Visitor, 

Graduation from Country Schools, — The close of the school 
year was marked by a general assemblage of the teachers and 
scholars of the whole town in a Public Day, at Armory Hall, on 
June 26th. On this occasion all the schools gathered at the 
Center, and over three hundred pupils were present. The exer- 
cises were reading by the advanced classes, interspersed with 
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singing. The Litchfield Orchestra was present in the afternoon 
and favored us with beautiful music. During the intermission, 
at noon, the children were furnished with ice-cream and lemonade 
by the village people. The interest taken in this occasion war- 
rants an expectation of its repetition. It goes far to supply the 
neglect to visit the schools by the parents. It will cause pupils 
to look forward to the close of the school year, not only of liberty, 
but of a public recognition of work well done. It will cause 
teachers to work more earnestly, it will unify effort ; it will be 
tbe fitting close of a year of toil. 

There is danger attending all public occasions of this kind, 
however. It is that the child grows to think that education is a 
new dress which, indeed, appears outwardly beautiful ; but the 
heart, the life, the character — they may be anything they may 
be. It is that the teacher be tempted to think that we care for 
tinsel and not for oak. We apprehend no immediate danger of 
this kind, however. We believe that our teachers know that 
character is the supreme end of education, and that character is 
not show, but secret, silent, daily sturdy growth. We believe 
they know, or we hope they know, that we know, or at any rate 
ought to know, that their finest, wisest, and holiest work is 
altogether too subtle to be detected or rewarded, or commended 
by any Public Day, or by any public acknowledgment whatever. 
Still we believe, with limitations, in a properly arranged public 
recognition of faithful work and hope for good results from the 
** Public Day" of last June. — Litchfield, I>. C, Kilhourn^ Act- 
ing Visitor. 

Higher Branches in Country Schools, — School in district No. 
1, fall term of ten weeks and summer term of twelve weeks 
taught by Mrs. Mary D. Griggs and the winter term taught ^y 
Mr. C. E. Griggs. Both have taught this school for many terms, 
and are deserving of high commendation for the uniform success 
of the school. The higher branches, usually taught in graded 
and high schools, have been almost constantly taught in this 
school for the past twenty-five years, several having received their 
entire preparation for our higher seminaries of learning, and 
three young ladies have just entered Mt. Holyoke Female Semi- 
nary, having received their entire preparation in this school. 
This history of a common district school shows what can be 
done for the rising generation when sufficient care in securing 
good teachera is exercised, and sufficient interest is taken by the 
friends of education. Thus those who have not the means of 
sending scholars to our high schools and academies, have the 
means of securing a good education at home and with little 
expense beyond what is furnished to all in our public schools, nor 
has this high eminence been reached by neglecting the young or 
those hard to learn. Your visitor does not hesitate to say that 
persons of this class equal or excel those of any other school in 
town, and an ambition seems to be inspired by many to reach 
the same position they see the more advanced scholars are occu- 
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pying. True, it needs a live teacher, who causes classes to do 
promptly what they have to do in their recitations, but the habit 
when formed is a vast gain over the slow, dilatory recitation, 
only half prepared for in their desks. There may be extra work 
for such a teacher, and eminent qualifications are demanded, but 
the satisfaction of a live teacher in witnessing the results must 
be great. This, with two of the other schools in town have used 
the volume on temperance recommended by the School Board, 
and a large class in each has recited with enthusiasm and success. 
— Chaplin, Hev. F, WilliamSy Secretary, 

Hand Academy, — Through the generosity of Mr. Hand a 
noble and substantial building called the " Hand Academy " has 
been completed the past season and is now about ready to receive 
its furniture, and soon will be ready for use. May its influence 
for good as far excel that of Lee's Academy as does that of the 
magnificent structure itself. — Madison, J, H. Meigs, Secretary, 

High School, Admission to, — The second year of the new 
method of admission to the High School has now come and passed, 
and while it is yet early to pronounce upon the absolute success 
of the new rule, we see no reason to change our original belief 
that it will prove a great advantage to our school system. Those 
who were at first disposed to look upon the change with a highly 
critical eye, if not with positive disfavor, are at least beginning 
to think that it is a method worthy of place among educational 
experiments, and that it should be given the fairest possible trial. 
Having gone thus far we venture to predict that in due season 
they will become wholly wedded to the new scheme. At this 
point it is perhaps well to add, inasmuch as there has been some 
misunderstanding in regard to the matter, that the rule was in- 
tended to apply only to the regularly graded schools of the town. 
Reflection will convince one that it could not well be otherwise. 
There is no guarantee of proficiency in an ungraded school. Its 
lack of a regularly organized system which conducts a scholar 
step by step from the lowest round of the educational ladder to 
the highest is enough to show that entrance to the High School 
without examination could not properly be allowed. Besides it 
would be doing injustice to both classes of scholars, those in 
attendance upon the graded and those who happened to be mem- 
bers of ungraded schools. To the former, because while exact- 
ing from them a certain standard of scholarship, of the latter no 
warrant of educational excellence would in the nature of things 
be required. To the latter because it would be a holding out of 
false hopes in assuming their sufl&cient preparation for member- 
ship, when in all probability the end of the first year would see 
them relegated to the next entrance class, if not entirely dropped 
from the school rolls. We regret that all the pupils of our public 
schools cannot be treated exactly alike, but in this instance at 
least, it is impossible within the limits of fairness so to do. 
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In order that parents may see how well the new rule of admis- 
sion is working, we desire, generally, to call attention to the facts 
that in 188:^^ 13^ per cent, of the fourth class failed to be pro- 
moted to the third class, and in 1884, IS-^^^ of the fourth class 
failed of promotion, showing that the standard of scholarsliip in 
the fourth class, the only one affected by the new method of exam- 
ination, has not been lowered by the adoption of the new mode 
of entrance. — Hartford, J, H. BrockUahy^ Acting Visitor. 

High School^ Session of, — By a rule of the Board passed April 
28lh, 1884, the High School will hereafter have but one session, 
from 9 A. M. to 1.36 p. m. When the transfer of the scliool was 
made from the temporary quarters to the new abode the neces- 
sity for the continuance of one session which had been in voirue 
for two years, was readily apparent from the fact that the build- 
ing was in an incomplete condition, and the passage of the ])upils 
to and fro needed to be avoided as much as possible. After the 
completion of the school-house at the end of the winter term this 
necessity passed away, but one session having been in vogue for 
so long a time there was a very general desire on the part of the 
patrons of the school that the system should be still further con- 
tinued. There are of course arirnments on both sides to this 
question of one session. Other things being equal, more can be 
accomplished by two sessions than one, but the demand of the 
public in this as in other matters should always be recognized 
even if there is an appreciable loss of work in acceding to the 
demand. It was this sentiment that induced the Board to come 
to a unanimous conclusion in regard to the general request of the 
patrons of the school for one session as a regularly established 
affair. In this instance there were some reasons which made the 
case somewhat exceptional in character, and the fact that the 
majority of High S(;bools in New England are conducted upon 
the one session plan was, perhaps, to the Board as forcil le an 
argument as any for the desired change, although we have 
noticed since, that some of the towns cited by the local press as 
wholly favorable to the one session system for their High Schools, 
have, after years of experiment, returned to the old method of 
two sessions. There may be especial reasons for this in these 
cases, but it certainly behooves us now that we have taken a 
radical step, to see that all is accomplished that possibly can be, 
and to secure the best work that can be obtained Ironi the fewer 
hours of labor. This rests with the pupils particularly, and we 
doubt not that they will exert themselves to renewed efforts if 
needed, that the good reputation for thorough scholarship, which 
has always been associated with the High School in the past, will, 
in no way suffer in the future. — Hartford, J. JZ Brocklesbyy 
Acting Visitor, 

nigh Schools^ Advantages of, — It is not perhaps necessary, but 
for the reason that there have been of late adverse comments as 
to the usefulness of the High School as a school for the public, 
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we desire to call attention to one or two points. We do not 
think that these criticisms are the result of thorough considera- 
tion, or that they are in any way well founded. The High School 
is worth all that it costs in the first out-lay, as well as its con- 
tinued expense from year to year, in holding the position which 
it does as the high water mark of our school system in relation 
to all the schools. It is also properly regarded as a goal of 
ambition for the grammar school scholars and as regulator of the 
proper standard of excellence which should obtain m our schools 
of lower grade. It is a proverbial fact that those towns which 
maintain High Schools have better grammar schools than those 
which do not. Under our present method of entrance to the 
High School it is more than ever beneficial for the reason that a 
pupil who comes properly certified from a graded school as being 
among the first three-quarters of the first class, can obtain a cer- 
tificate of membership which will be of value to him, even if he 
should not be able to continue his studies in the High School. 
The moment a public school fails to accommodate the public, it 
fails of its mission, and those whose charge it is will certainly see 
to it at once that it is either abolished or brought up to the stan- 
dard of its purpose. But facts are better than theories or argu- 
ments, and we call attention to the statistics herewith given, 
which certainly speak for themselves. They are taken from the 
record of the entrance classes of the High School for the last two 
years. They are as follows : 

1883. 

Children of clergymen 3 

*' lawyers 5 

" physicianH _ 3 11 

»" bankers 2 

" brokers 3 

" insurance officers 3 8 

" manufacturers 11 

" merchants 31 42 

'* farmers 23 

** mechanics 63 

" clerks 33 

" teachers 6 114 

" unemployed 26 26 

201 
1884. 

Children of clergymen 4 

" lawyers 6 

" physicians 5 16 

" bankers . 2 

" brokers _ 3 

'• msurance officers 5 10 
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Children of manufacturers 15 

'* merchants 26 41 

" farmers 22 

" mechanics 62 

'♦ clerks 25 

" teachers 9 118 

" unemployed 17 17 

201 

It will be seen at once that the criticisms to which we have 
made reference were altogether uncalled for, and certainly not 
in unison with the facts as presented. Perhaps it would be 
neither right nor proper to say that the school is a school for 
poor people, but the assertion that is sometimes made that it is a 
school for the rich, is equally wide of the mark. In other words, 
it is what it aims to be, an institution of high grade where all 
can find instruction for their children. That it is equal to its 
aim needs no proclamation. Its constant patronage and the 
recent rally to its support when misfortune overtook it, are all a 
sufficient evidence of this. — Hartford, J, H, Brockleaby^ Acting 
Visitor, 

Manual Training, — The experiments which have been tried in 
the Dwight and Skinner Schools during the past year, and the 
good degree of success that has attended them, naturally suggest 
the question whether manual training cannot become more dis- 
tinctly a feature of public school education in this city. The 
question is a difficult one, as all have found who have ventured 
to speculate upon it. It cannot be handled successfully from a 
narrow or simply utilitarian point of view. It is easy to deny 
the expediency of such training, and to ridicule the idea of divid- 
ing the interest of school boys between the three R's and the 
hammer, the saw, and the jack plane. On the other hand, some 
make haste to clamor for manual training in schools who do not 
weigh sufficiently the difficulties which such an enterprise pre- 
sents, neither do they seem to comprehend its true purpose. They 
join in the popular cry for something practical in the schools, and 
would seem to imply that the knowledge of a few tools will at 
once open to a boy the highway to success. To ask for any con- 
siderable appropriation of public money for the support of a new 
feature in our schools to please a few chronics who are always 
complaining of the old and clamoring for the new, or to furnish 
gymnastics for a few boys, would certainly be indefensible. It 
will readily be agreed that if these industrial experiments are to 
be encouraged, and further expense is to be incurred, the case 
must be pleaded on the broadest educational grounds. It must 
be seen that something is actually wanting in the present curricu- 
lum, to call out all the latent energies of a boy, and give him the 
most symmetrical development of mind and body. To undertake 
the teaching of trades in the school room, or to emphasize the 
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importance of any of the manual arts, to that extent which would 
give a hias to the tastes of a boy, or turn his attention to any 
particular vocation, would do violence to well-accepted educa- 
tional principles. Those Technical Schools of Europe which are 
supported for the avowed purpose of fostering certain industries, 
or branches of skilled labor, as, for example, the Technical School 
of Manchester, England, opened the past year, or those institu- 
tions run in the interest of guilds, or great manufacturing inter- 
ests, like that one supported in New York City by the Carriage 
Builders' Association, — all these will prove of great value to the 
industries which they foster, and will be a mighty factor in 
strengthening the productive resources of a nation. But as 
educational institutions, they are necessarily narrow in scope, and 
afford but little help in the solution of the problem before us. 
One principle is generally agreed upon by all who would urge 
manual training in schools, and that is, that no trade can be 
taught This dictura, although negative in form, when considered 
in the light of pedagogics, is positive and full of meaning. It 
points to a broad and harmonious development, rather than to 
the narrowing of faculty. It rests upon the supreme fact that 
body and mind act and react upon each other, that any act is a 
thought expressed, that the application of the hand and eye to 
systematic and artistic pursuits produces a reflex benefit to the 
mind of the worker ; that hand work joined with brain work 
awakens spontaneity of feeling, strengthens the will, and insures 
a maximum of power. 

As this is a basal principle and one to be kept constantly in 
mind throughout this discussion, I will quote from several authori- 
ties to show how well it is recognized by those competent to 
speak : " The prospectus of the ' School of Mechanic Arts,' a 
department of the Massachusetts Institute of Technology, pre- 
sents the case as follows: *The object is not to fit the pupil for 
a particular trade, but to develop the bodily and mental power in 
harmony with each other, and with reference to the actual wants 
of life. * The hand work is done without reorard to pecuniary 
profit, but is calculated to give the student good judgment, self- 
reliance, and executive power. Its exact and systematic method 
affords the direct advantage of training the hand and eye for accu- 
rate and efficient service, with the greatest economy of time, and 
the instruction in the use of tools and materials has also proved 
a valuable aid in intellectual developmont.'" Prof. Woodward, 
of the Manual Training School of St. Louis, also says : " Manual 
education should be as broad and liberal as intellectual. In a 
factory, intellectual life and activity are not aimed at; its sole 
object is the production of articles for the market. In a manual 
training school, everything is for the benefit of the boy ; he is the 
most important thing in the shop; he is the only article to he put 
upon the market^ The Manual Training School recently organ- 
ized in Chicago presents a scheme which "divides the working 
hours of the students, as nearly as possible between manual and 
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mental exercises." One who carefully inspected the large exhibits 
of the technical schools made at the late meeting of the National 
Educational Association, writes that " a noticeable feature was, 
that teachers seemed to be trying to bring out the inventive 
faculties of pupils, rather than to have them copy a certain set 
of models." A recent article in the New Englander, prepared by 
Prof. H. W. Farnam, of this city, emphasizes the educational 
value of manual training, and says : *' It develops a fondness for 
work ; it leads children to create, rather than simply to assimi- 
late ; it strengthens the instinct of co5peration ; it brings oiit, in 
a more concrete and distinct manner than the dry maxims 
of abstract ethics, the difference between right and wrong ; and, 
in doing this, it incidentally gives to the boys in our public 
schools educational elements which will be of special use to them 
in the careers which they will necessarily follow." Mr. Judd, the 
efficient instructor of the boys at the Dwight School, made a 
remark to a stranger in my hearing which seemed to embody the 
pith of the same principle. In answer to the. question, *' What 
good will such training do a boy ?" he replied, " it will bring out 
what there is in him." 

Now, giving up all idea of teaching trades, and regarding facility 
in using a few tools as a rather commonplace accomplishment, is 
there enough of disciplinary value in such training to warrant its 
continuance or extension iu our schools? Instead of affirming 
positively that such is the case, let us see what results the experi- 
ments made have yielded. In each of the Dwight and Skinner 
Schools a large basement room was fitted up with benches and 
supplied with tools sufficient for a dozen boys to work at once. 
Each boy attended twice per week for an hour. At the Dwight 
School sixty different boys selected for superior scholarship 
received training, and at Skinner about thirty were thus fortu- 
nate. Messrs. Judd and Loper, the respective janitors of these 
schools, gave the needed instruction, and did much to make the 
enterprise a success by their interest and ^eal. A thorough 
course in plain carpentry was given, and many useful and orna- 
mental articles were manufactured. More important than these 
visible results is the effect upon the bearing and scholarship 
of the. boys thus trained. The principals of both schools are 
emphatic in saying that the effect was salutary both upon their 
mental life and manly bearing. Several parents testify to the 
same result, and are, without exception, anxious to have such 
training continued. It is said that those receiving the training, 
being the older and more influential boys of the school, exhibit a 
positive interest in their daily work, and a propriety of conduct 
which was helpful in elevating the standard of tone in the whole 
school. Thus, for a maximum expense of 1^200 for each class, 
one-half of which sum was ap])ropriated from school funds, we 
have these definite and most desirable results, to say nothing 
of skill acquired in carpentry. 
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Id view of these telling facts, and since this form of education 
is fairly in the stage of experiment, it would seem proper for the 
Board to consider seriously the wisdom of providing for a still 
broader application of the plan, so that a still larger number 
of teachers and parents can judge of its practicability. Without 
arguing the case, or going iar into details, the following scheme 
is suggested: To let a group of twelve or fifteen boys from 
each of the Grammar Schools of the city spend one afternoon per 
week in the manual training school. The room and appointments 
at the Dwight and Skinner Schools are ample for the purpose, 
and the plan would simply require that the boys from other 
schools should travel the longer distance once each week. The 
groups from the several schools would, of course, be assigned to 
the school nearest their own. It could not be asked or expected 
that the instruction could be given for so small compensation as 
last year. The janitors should receive from $200 to $300 each in 
order to enable them to employ extra assistance which they 
would be obliged to do. An allowance of $100 should be made 
for each school for lumber and tools, so that, at the outside, $800 
would cover all expense and fairly compensate the instructors. 
The legal difficulty, which has hitherto been a convenient bar to 
such a project, has fortunately been removed. The statute which 
designated the studies to be taught in the common schools of this 
State, was, at the last session of the Legislature, so amended, at 
the instance of Hon. J. D. Plunkett, as to include "Manual Arts." 
This difficulty being removed, I believe public sentiment will 
sustain the Board in taking this step in advance. Some will say 
that the plan is faulty, as only a few will reap the benefit of it. 
But one hundred boys from different parts of the city, selected by 
tkeir several principals on the ground of good scholarship, will be 
a good basis for the experiment, and close students are often 
persons of highly wrought nervous temperament, who especially 
need relaxation and physical training. Those whose surplus 
energies are spent \n out-door sports, or who have active duties 
out of school, have less need of manual training. The fact that 
the dignity of labor may thus be popularized, and that many boys 
not members of these classes will be inspired " to do something," 
is a strong argument in favor of the plan. It is the industrial 
and industrious spirit that we want in our schools, and in the 
community as well, so that honest labor may be not only respecta- 
ble, but honorable. 

It must be counted a misfortune that popular intelligence does 
not yet grasp the principles which underlie an education which 
begins in the Kindergarten, and carries the industrial and pro- 
ductive idea through all grades. There may be some truth in 
the charge, that only half the child has been educated ; that the 
other half, which is character founded on a body trained to 
action, and a will invincible against wrong, has been neglected. 
Is it not possible that the time has come to broaden the founda- 
tion of our educational structure, so as to make the school train- 
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ing do in part for boys in the city, what is done for boys in the 
country by the nature of things ? — New Haven, S. T. Dutton, 
Superintendent. 

Moral Training in Public Schools, — Among the subjects that 
are pushing to the front at present is that or moral training in 
the public schools. It has awakened extended discussion recently 
— the increase of crime in juvenile ranks drawing particular 
attention to the matter. 

In one city in a neighboring State, the Board of Education, or 
others in authority, have expressed the apprehension that our 
school system is training up a generation of boys and girls " who 
are less concerned about virtue than about knowledge ;" " Not as 
good as they are sharp ;" " Not as pure, temperate and truthful as 
they are smart;" **Kather knowing than wise;" "And more 
quick-witted than trustworthy." 

How much ground they may be for this apprehension we will 
not at present undertake to state. But it is not strange, that 
various schemes are suggested for making moral training one of 
the specific aims of the public school. 

In justice to the school and the teachers, however, this much 
must be said. It is hardly fair to hold the public school responsi- 
ble for the moral life and habits of the child, when it has him in 
charge, at most, not more than thirty hours per week, and for the 
remaining one hundred and thirty odd hours he is subject to his 
parents, who as often as otherwise suffer him to choose his own 
books and companions, and roam the streets by night as well by as 
day, perhaps counting it a good riddance to have him out of the 
way. The homes need reforming oftener than the schools, and 
this is a slow and delicate process, in which the schools can render 
only indirect aid. 

And again, while the problem is a serious one, it may well be 
doubted if the moral life will be greatly improved by any attempt 
to teach a "complete system of morals" from books, however 
carefully prepared for that specific purpose, or by stated and formal 
" lessons " however conscientiously taught. The remedy, we are 
persuaded, is not to be sought in text-books. The most the public 
schools can do in this direction is to counsel, encourage, and so 
far as may be, enjoin habits of order, cleanliness, courtesy, tem- 
perance and truthfulness — the time and methods of instruction be- 
ing left to the judgment of the teacher. Sometimes it is best 
done by reading a story, sometimes by relating an incident, and 
again by calling attention to any breach of truth or courtesy, with 
the consequences it entails. But it goes without saying that all 
this will amount to little, unless the teacher's efforts are studiously 
seconded at home. — Meridex, Bev, J. S, Chapin^ Secretary. 

' Moral Influence of Schools. — The indirect moral influence of a 
well conducted school, and of the work that is done every day in 
in the school, is tremendous. " Every exercise which the child 
sees faithfully performed carries its moral lesson. Every time he 
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sees justice done or truth honored, and greatest of all, every 
time he sees he cannot have his own way, every time his 
will must bend to the will of a superior or to the law of the 
little world about him, the moral lesson is taught far more last- 
ingly than in the formal shape of precept for memory." We 
have a right to expect parents and teachers to coSperate in allow- 
ing this moral law to have full force. I only allude to one thing 
here. I know that the work of many classes, if not schools, has 
been seriously interrupted by the practice of allowing the chil- 
dren to go to entertainments and parties and to engage in enter- 
tainments on school days and evenings. The practice is de- 
structive of all good the scholar indulging in such dissipation 
might otherwise obtain from such school work, and has a very 
unfortunate influence upon such scholar's associates. Parental 
authority in such cases might do a great deal of good. — Bsistol, 
J, J, JenningSy Secretary. 

Model Schools, — The plan was presented to this Committee, 
and, after very careful consideration, it was decided to make an 
arrangement by which about forty of our children should be 
taught in this Model School. The arrangement is believed to be 
economical. The number of small children living near the Rock- 
well School and the High School building is larger than can be 
accommodated at these buildings. To send the little ones to the 
Burritt School or the Bartlett School seemed unwise. The loca- 
tion of the Normal School building is favorable for this emer- 
gency ; and when, by the conditions proposed the expense to us 
was to be only that of the salary of one of our Primary School 
teachers, the matter of economy was placed beyond question. 
The first of these model schools was opened in the first term of 
the year now closing. The second commenced with the following 
term. The results, as we review the year, seem quite satisfactory, 
whether we consider the work done in these schools or their influ- 
ence upon other schools. 

The high value which the State Board of Education places 
upon them for rendering practical and efiScient the training of 
the Normal School, insures for them the best teaching ability, 
with the best school-room facilities; while the fact of their being 
under the same regulations and supervision as the other schools 
of our city secures from us the same interest and care for the 
children taught in them. Arrangements were early made 
whereby the teachers of our Intermediate and Primary schools 
should make frequent visits to the Model Schools, to carefully 
observe and study their modes of instruction, and perchance 
catch their progressive spirit. The exhibition of modes of teach- 
ing, given with these classes, at the last graduating exercises of 
the Normal School, was in the highest degree creditable and sat- 
isfactory. It should be said that this Committee has not, as yet, 
committed itself to any plan for establishing, in these model 
schools, a system of schools with grades from Primary to High 
•ohool. — ^Nbw Britain, J. N. BartUtt^ Superintendent 
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Morse^ AugtistuSy Resignation of, — ^The resignation of Mr. 
Morse, which took place at the close of the summer term, marked 
an event in the educational affairs of Hartford. For twenty-nine 
years he had been principal of the North school. During his 
administration seven hundred and ninety-six pupils were sent to 
the High school, and the sum of $18,447 was received by the 
district from non-resident scholars. This showed that the appre- 
ciation of his services as an instructor of youth were not by 
any means confined to his particular school limits. This is cer- 
tainly a record to be proud of, and places a high estimate upon 
the character of Mr. Morse, both as a teacher and a man. It 
was with much regret on the part of the district that his resigna- 
tion was accepted. — Hartfobd, J, H, Brockleshy^ Acting Visitor, 

Normal School Training, — We would recommend our young 
teachers to prepare themselves when practical^ by attending the 
Normal school of this State. The State Board reports this school 
as flourishing in the number and quality of its pupils, and in the 
amount and method of instruction. Each pupil is instructed by 
actual drill in the model school or school of practice, which is now 
an important featui'e of the Normal school. Teaching being an 
art which must be acquired by experience, it is questionable 
whether we should subject our children to the blundering of be- 
ginners, who leai-n to teach at the expense of their pupils, when 
the State generously provides a school which will lead these 
young teachers through the first period of actual experience, 
under trained guidance. We do not think every one can become 
a good teacher by spending a little time at this school, but the in- 
fluence it must have on young teachei-s must be in the right direc- 
tion. — ^Lebanon, W, jP, Barber^ Acting Visitor. 

Officers^ Schoolj Duty of, — First in importance is the #ict that 
peo])le in a district must take some interest in the school and see 
that proper facilities are provided. It is a mistake to rely upon 
the public money to pay all the expenses. An excuse has often 
been made for hiring poor teachers, that there is not money enough 
to hire qualified teachers. There may not be public money 
enough. There ought not to be. Any district ought to be willing 
to raise an amount by tax equal at least to the amount of public 
money, for unless people have to pay something for what they 
have, they are not apt to appreciate its value. The voters of the 
Center District are taxed this year 8 mills on the dollar, and if 
they depended entirely on public money, as some districts seem 
to do, their schools would not be worthy of the name. Is it for 
lack of interest that the people in the town districts do not do the 
same, are their children not of just as much value and entitled to 
as good education as those of the Center District? They cannot 
certainly get it at such a minimum cost. Second : the people 
having done their duty as above specified, they should see to it 
that no man occupies the place of committee, except one who will 
take a lively interest and often visit his school, to see that aU 
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needed comfort^ are provided and that the school is at its best. 
The law expects these men to do this duty and to do it well. 
Third : the people and committee being right, the teacher can be 
compelled to do full duty or leave the position. Fourth : the 
Board of School Visitors cannot do their duty by only meeting 
once or twice in a year, if they would really manage the schools, 
and advance the educational interest of the town, nor can the 
schools be properly visited, or the law complied with, by less visits 
from the Acting Visitors than the law requires, and yet in the 
towns of the State (not excepting Waterbury) the law is not al- 
ways obeyed, still the public money is drawn ft-om the State as if 
it were. An effort has been made during the last year to remedy 
this defect here. First the people, second the committee, third 
the teacher, and fourth the visitors all doing their duties as above 
written, the schools will be good. — Watbubury, T. I. DriggSj 
Acting Visitor, 

Outbuildings. — One duty especially called for by the law is the 
examination of the outbuildings belonging to the several districts. 
The condition in which I find some of them is anything but credit- 
able to a civilized community. Such disregard of the proprieties 
of life as'I have several times found does not speak well for the 
personal habits of those who will soon be the active business men 
of this or some other community. — ^Plymouth, X. 2>. Baldwin^ 
Secretary, 

Parental Codperation, — We find that there is want of coopera- 
tion of the parents and guardians in some of the districts. They 
do not visit the schools as they ought, they seem to think that all 
they have to do is to send their children to school in the morning 
and theleacher is to do all the other parts of their education. 
Now th^ is all wrong ; the parents or guardians have very much 
to do in the education of their children. They should examine 
them in their studies at home, see that they understand them in 
all their various branches, and thus become assistants to the 
teacher. — East Granby, J. W, Thompson, Acting Visitor, 

Parental Interest, — There must be the lively interest of the 
parent in the school. Many parents know little or nothing of the 
value of a teacher's work save that which they have gathered 
from the lips of their children. They never visit a session of the 
school, to encourage a disheartened teacher by their sympathetic 
presence and kindly words. Many people never attend a school- 
meeting unless it be to keep a school tax low. Favored as we 
are in this State with the income from a great school fund, it 
should be accounted a disgrace in any district to deny to teachers 
and scholars those facilities for learning which are liberally pro- 
vided in other towns. No district should allow an excellent 
teacher to go from them, because he finds himself handicapped by 
the dead-weight of a wretched school-house and more wretched 
surroundings. — Nbw Hartford, Hev. F, H. Adams, Chairman. 
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Parental Visitation, — ^The true teacher, the one who secures 
the firmest hold on the heart and soul of the child is, of necessity, 
a sensitive being. He as much needs the cheering smile and 
kindly word of sympathy and encouragement from those for the 
benefit of whose children he is toiling, as the flower needs the sun- 
light to develop its sweetness and beauty. How shall he receive 
them ? Perhaps your thoughtless words have reached his ear, 
and he is in doubt whether his best efforts are not unkindly criti- 
cized, and, too difiSdent to approach you with an explanation, he 
plods on, sad and disheartened, with the buoyancy and joy of life 
crushed out of him, and finally becomes what he is unjustly set 
down to be, a moody and unsuccessful teacher. What is the 
remedy? We say unhesitatingly — acquaintance. Make frequent 
friendly calls on the teacher at his home or in the school room, 
especially the latter. You have a common interest, and until you 
have tried it, can have but little idea how much a "pull together" 
will aid you in reaching the desired end. A moment's honest and 
kindly look into his eyes will do more to bring about a good un- 
derstanding of some supposed misunderstanding, than the most 
just and fair criticisms, reaching him at second or third hands. 
Look in upon the school frequently. Your mute presence in the 
school-room will be a far greater encouragement to the weary 
teacher, than the most eloquent words spoken outside. On this 
point the old plan of "boarding around" reprehensible as it was, 
had far greater advantages than our modern style of isolation, 
because in the intimate acquaintance of the family, an interchange 
of opinions on the work in hand was unavoidable. Parental visi- 
tation is not, of course, the panacea for all the evils of our school 
system, but it is a large factor in the problem and, in one direction 
the benefits are so obvious that its neglect has called out from some 
inquiring mind, the little school song : 

"Oh dear, what can the matter be, 
Dear, dear, what can the matter be. 
Oh dear, what can the matter be 
Parents don't visit the school? 
They visit the circus, they Tisit their neighbors, 
They visit their flocks and the servant who labors, 
They visit the soldiers with their murderous sabers, 
Now, why don't they visit the school ?" 

— Plymouth, L, JJ, Baldwin^ Secretary, 

Parents, Duties of, — Parents owe to our schools, which under- 
take to do so much for their children, not only a willing support, 
but time, care, and a generous sympathy. They should be willing 
to be put to inconvenience, if the welfare of the school demands 
it. They should frequently visit the school-room and seek an 
acquaintance with the teacher, her work and her discipline, thus 
evincing an interest and gaining the ability to judge fairly. They 
should be familiar with the daily progress their children are mak- 
ing, giving assistance and requiring application when needed. I 
cannot agree with those who would deny the child all assistance 
14 
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in study gained away from the school room. To the resoarces of 
a loving, intelligent home, the child has a right to look for help of 
some sort, in whatever task he may be engaged. Care should con- 
stantly be used le^t too much temporary assistance should result 
in permanent weakness ; but it is not the only, nor the chief object 
of the recitation, to ascertain what knowledge of the lesson the 
scholar has gained unaided, and to mark the deficiencies. It is 
rather to require such replies and explanations as will show what 
knowledge of the lesson and its principles he has made his own, 
regardless of how it came to be his own ; to teach, to instruct, to 
explain, and so, by all means, to educate, — Nkw Britain, Ji N. 
Bartlett, Superintendent, 

Physiology, — Physiology and Hygiene are subjects which should 
receive due attention in our common schools. We think it may be 
successfully taught, at least in its rudiments, to about one-third of 
our pupils without interfering with the study of the common 
branches. — Ashford, H, JE, Buxton, Secretary, 

Political Science may by some be considered out of place in the 
school room ; but under our form of government one of its most 
obvious duties is, to prepare each coming generation for the una- 
voidable responsibilities of citizenship. In times of political ex- 
citement like this through which we are passing, the ignorant man 
becomes, through the passionate, partisan appeals of the mere 
demagogue, but a tool to be wielded by him for ambitious and 
selfish ends. A knowledge of the limitations of the powers and 
duties of rulers as well as of the rights of the governed, must 
somewhere be gained if we would be assured of the stability of 
our cherished institutions. Questioning the average pupil would, 
I think, reveal an ignorance of even the names of the leading 
departments of the general Government, and much more, the duties 
pertaining to each as well as the order and methods of thei 
working. I am aware of the danger of multiplying our school 
studies and shall be reminded that such knowledge should be ob- 
tained elsewhere ; but inasmuch as it is not, I suggest that some 
work giving information on this important point be used as an 
occasional school reader. — Plymouth, L, D. Baldwin, Secretary, 

Schools, Influence of, — Thoughtful parents sometimes hesitate 
before placing a child of tender years, whose innocence and purity 
are unsullied, under some of the influences of our public schools. 
These objectionable influences are mostly those of the play-ground 
at recess. In the school-room the teacher's presence may be ex- 
pected to check every impropriety of language or deportment, but 
m the "rough-and-tumble" of a school yard crowded with children 
let loose from the restraints of the school-room, what power shall 
bridle the tongue, what law of kindness hold the hands, so that no 
naughty word shall drop, no unkind deed be done, and every in- 
fluence be sweet and wholesome ? The evil is apparent ; but who 
is wise enough to offer the acceptable remedy ? Shall we dispense 
with the out-door recess, and substitute gymnastic exercises in the 
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school-room ? Shall we require the constant presence of teachers 
on the play-ground during recess ? Is the child which has been 
wholly Kept from the knowledge and contact of evil best supplied 
with moral strength ? We admire the plants of the hot-house 
which while sheltered thrive and are exceedingly beautiful ; but 
when the keel of the ship is to be laid and her ribs are to be set, 
we go to the open forest for the oak whose strength has been 
developed alike by sunshine and tempest. The problem puzzles 
the conscientious educator, but is not to be ignored because of its 
many difficulties. The fond mother has a right to say to the 
school when it awards its diploma : "Give me back my boy with 
the grace of his early innocence and purity adorning the intellectual 
strength you have developed." When our schools are valued as 
much for the cJiaracter they form as for the scholarship they pro- 
duce, this and other important questions will be answered. — I^ew 
Britain, J, N, Bartlett, Superintendent. 

Schools, Needs of, — After a service of twenty consecutive years 
on the board in this town, we look back with feelings of disap- 
pointment and regret. Our first examination of the schools con- 
vinced us that they were in an unsound condition and laboring 
sluggishly against hindrances that ought to be removed. They 
had but recently been switched off from the old-fashioned ways in 
view of a broader guage. These ways were rude and rough, but 
they answered well for the times and were discarded not without 
many doubts and misgivings. The old schools had been full of 
fresh vim and vigor, and out of them had come generations of 
scholars well, if not elegantly, fitted to carry on with credit the 
various avocations of common life. There were many expressions 
of fear in regard to new-fangled ideas with gilded edges. These 
fears would have been far more numerous and of profounder depth 
could it have been foreseen that the schools, being on a switch, 
would remain there for a score of years and more, and the people 
would, beyond a doubt, have moved them back to the old ways 
or forward to the new that they might have the advantages of 
clear and positive forces on one side or the other. But gradually 
as time wore on they became reconciled, through use and custom, 
to the service of the switch and to the short backward and forward 
movements that measured the length of its tether. The best ad- 
vantages of the old ways were lost, and the best of the new were 
not gained. We urged our townsmen year after year to make a 
forward movement and place the schools fairly and squarely on 
the broad ways opened freely through the wisdom and generosity 
of the State. The matter was frequently discussed in town meet- 
ings in the earlier years of the switch, and twice the town voted on 
it without avail. So we repeat that we look back over the long 
period of twenty years in the service of the schools with feelings 
of disappointment and regret in view of what might have been. 
Money was not lacking. We have in our official capacity drawn 
orders on the State and town treasuries for tens and tens of thou- 
sands of dollars for the support of the schools ; and bright, capable 
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teachers were not lacking, for we have seen many scores of such 
working bravely though handicapped in their precarious position. 
Not money and not good teachers could or can break the limita- 
tions of our switch ; but such will be good to have when, by 
broad and wise home legislation, the voters of Stafford, who alone 
can do it, have liberated their schools and placed them firmly on 
the smooth and high road of steady advancement and abounding 
profit. 

We are not to have too high ideals ; we are not to look too 
much for fashion and finish. We need for our schools system, 
compactness, a vigorous simplicity that aims straight at the mark, 
and an unvarnished elasticity through which the best advantages 
shall be open to all classes, so that the many children who, in a 
busy and thriving manufacfturing town like this are called early 
into the mills and shops, shall have their little quotas of reading, 
writing and arithmetic straight and undiluted by syntax or verb, 
while those who can discount their time and take a wider and 
longer range shall be as directly accommodated. — Stafford, JRev, 
G, V. Maxham, Secretary, 

Stafford Springs^ New Buildings in, — The new building in dis- 
trict number two, Springs and Foxville, stately for site and beauti- 
ful to the eye, marks an epoch in the school history of .the town. 
It demands in this connection no elaborate description. During 
its erection our good paper the Press gave frequent reports of 
progress, and at the completion, presented to its many readers a 
just account and semblance in word pictures of as noble a struct- 
ure of the kind in all its parts and equipments as may be found 
anywhere in New England outside of the cities. But elegant and 
superbly equipped as this building is, we count it to be its chiefest 
blessing beyond the flowing lines of the architect and the charm- 
ing toys of the kindergarten, that its doors are broad enough to 
take in for consolidation and the vigilant oversight of an ener- 
getic and responsible principal or head teacher, the disconnected 
departments that have been running loosely at the extremities of 
the district, and demonstrate to the town at large the benefits that 
would arise from a union based on a larger scale. Alas ! that in 
this cup of our rejoicing there should be as at Egyptian feasts a 
bit of the bitter myrrh, for we fear that in another way every new 
school house erected in town may tend to delay that larger union 
which we so much desire to see and which we feel sure will come 
at last. — Stafford, Rev, G, V, Maxham^ Secretary, 

Studies, Order of Importance, — The order of importance now 
as in former times is reading, writing, arithmetic and geographjr. 
The child in the school is facing towards the world of action in 
which he must work his way, and where the least educated should 
be able to do his own reckoning and conduct his own correspond- 
ence. With reference to this the language exercises are now 
required of all scholars above a certain grade that writing may 
include correctness in grammatical expression though the text- 
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book be not made a special study. The time is at hand when it 
will be the duty of School Visitors to require certain other branches 
to be pursued by cUl scholars above a certain ^ade, — studies 
which are now optional and taken up by comparatively few. We 
refer especially to physiology in its relation to the laws of health, 
and U. S. history in its relation to government and the duties of 
citizens. — ^Manchbstbb, 0. B, Taylor^ Secretary. 

Supervision. — ^The subject of school superintendence is one 
which deserves your attention. The Board of Visitors is now 
reduced to three members. Would it not be better to entrust the 
supervision to one of these three for a single year, the next year 
another member might assume the responsibility, and so alternate 
the superintendency ; in this way a worthy emulation would be 
encouraged, and the schools would have the advantage of being 
under the direction of one head, which certainly would be better, 
for many reasons. 

First. — ^The responsibility can be tangibly located. 

Secondly. — It will maintain a more perfect standard of instruc- 
tion, and it has the prestige of having been tried, and highly 
recommended by distinguished educators. — ^Lebanon, School 
Visitors. 

Supervision. — By the custom of years past, each and every 
member of the Board is considered an Acting Visitor for certain 
schools in the town, thus dividing the interests in the schools 
among six different individuals, each, perhaps, feeling but little 
responsibility and interest compared to what they would were the 
whole duty placed upon any one member of the Board, and he 
held responsible for a full, complete report each year of all the 
schools of the town, receiving suitable compensation for time 
spent. In oui* present method, the adage, " What is everybody's 
business is nobody's," might in a measure apply. An appoint- 
ment of this kind would give the supervision of all the schools in 
the town to one man, subject to the approval of the Board, and I 
think create an interest unparalleled in the history of our schools. 
— MiDDLBTOWN, W. F. Parmdee^ Acting Visitor. 

Teachers, JSmployment of. — The risk of injury to the town is 
in two directions : First, a teacher of known ability may be 
discarded and one of less value employed, because she will be 
more ready to board with the committee. The Examining 
Board may reject manifest incompetence, but beyond the line 
of average competency there remains a great difference in teach- 
ers, and any teacher poorer than the best obtainable is a loss to 
the public. 

' Secondly, The committee, after procuring his teacher at the low- 
est possible wages, may defraud the public by charging the town 
more for board than equally good board could be purchased for 
in the open market. This town has always been willing to pay a 
fair price for teaching, and we regard it as a wise policy. It 
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enables us, as compared with other towns which pay less, to select 
from a larger number of applicants, and so to secure, on the 
whole, better work. It is well that teachers' wages should be 
such as to make it an object for the better class of scholars to 
train themselves for teaching. If, when the town has made 
liberal apportionments to the districts, the committees are per- 
mitted to force down wages and pocket the difference themselves, 
it defeats the purpose for which the apportionment is made. 

Two remedies against such a possibility suggest themselves to 
us. One has been repeatedly recommended m our reports, to 
transfer the power of employing teachers to the Board of Visitors, 
instead of leaving it to the district committees. The other is for 
the town to pass a vote that whenever it shall appear that the 
teacher is hired on condition of boarding with the committee, the 
Selectmen shall be instructed to allow no higher price for board 
than it could be procured for at equally suitable places in the 
district. — Winchestkr, Arthur Qoodenoughy Acting Visitor, 

Teachers, Employment of by School Visitors, — Again we must 
complain of the system under which district committees, too 
often chosen at random, are permitted to hire the teachers. The 
town would do far better, and insure much better schools, if the 
power of employing the teachers was placed with the School 
Visitors. Under the present system it is entirely in the hands of 
one man. The district committee may employ whom he chooses. 
He may have some relative whom he wishes to give employment 
for a year. No matter how odious such person may be to the 
patrons of the district, they are obliged to patronize the school or 
wait until the time arrives to appoint another committee. 

And then the notice of school meeting is often suffered to 
remain posted but a short time, when it is torn dojvn, and but a 
very few of those living nearest the school-house are aware that a 
meeting has been called. The committee is again chosen at ran- 
dom, and so this manner of choosing committees and hiring 
teachers goes on from year to year, without the slightest regard 
for the interests of the schools. 

I do not wish to be understood that all districts are so man- 
aged. They are not. But many are ; and the system of hiring 
teachers ought to be so remedied as to insure each district with 
a good and competent teacher. If the power is given the School 
Visitors, it will then be in the hands of six or more men, instead 
of one man. 

I leave it with any candid person to say who would be the 
most liable to be right in the selection of persons to teach. 

If such powers were given the School Visitors, those six men 
could be held responsible for the success of the schools. As the 
system now stands, any person appointed committee is fined if he 
refuses to accept the position. The result is, he usually accepts, 
and hires, for a year, the first person who makes application. 
How much safer, then, to trust to the judgment of six men. 
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appointed for the sole purpose of advancing the interests of the 
schools, and who can be held individually responsible by their 
constituents, than to the one man chosen, often, at random, and 
forced to accept the position. — Cornwall, X. J, Nickerson^ Sec- 
retary, 

Teachers^ Training of, — Many young teachers, from. time to 
time, seek positions in our schools. Let all such remember that 
it is to be more difficult even in New Hartford for the poorly 
educated and the untrained to hold a position, in the face of the 
demand for the very best work in the school-room that can be 
obtained. And we would urge upon all our teachers a close and 
intelligent study of all the advanced methods of teaching, whether 
in consulting the great masters in educational work, or in practi- 
cal comparison of their own work with that in other schools 
which they may visit. No opportunities of this character should 
be neglected by the young teacher. And committees are urged 
to give every reasonable facility for their teachers to visit the 
best schools, in their neighborhood. Moreover, the Board of 
Visitors desire to say that it is expected that teachers will avail 
themselves of every opportunity afforded them of attending the 
lectures and institutes that will be provided and held under the 
auspices of the State Board of Education. These are meant to 
be helpful to the young teachers especially. And they fail of 
their purpose if teachers neglect them. A continued neglect of 
these means of improvement will always be noted ; and will not 
only be a loss in knowledge and practical power, but a disregard 
of these as calls of duty will detract from the standing of the 
teacher when the question of renewal of certificate comes before 
the Visitors for their consideration. We would keep in mind 
that the poor man's children are kept at school when it means a 
real sacrifice to do it. The father and the mother are working a 
little harder and a little longer every day that their Johnnie and 
Mary may have the advantages of a free education in a free land. 
Our desire and aim, as your servants in the oversight of your 
schools, are to secure such thoroughness of work, and faithful 
skill in our instructors that the boy and girl, thirsting for knowl- 
edge, shall have fullest opportunity for improving their time in 
school. — New Hartford, Frederick H, Adams, Acting Visitor, 

Teachers, Training of. — If the State undertakes to control at 
at all, she should control thoroughly, having a well organized 
system, everywhere the same, and especially providing for the 
selection of competent teachers and for the security of their posi- 
tion, under proper conditions. Special training for this work, 
such as is given in the Normal School, should be as highly 
regarded as special training for any other work, and teachers 
thus trained should always be preferred to those who are not. 
Only three of those employed in our schools have had the advan- 
tage of this training ; and they may be recognized at once by the 
excellence of their methods. For those who have not had it, 
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something may be done in the Teachers' Institutes ; and it might 
be well to require them to serve at least one term as assistant to 
an experienced teacher, before being put in charge of a school. — 
West Hartford, JRev. J, W, Rydey Acting Visitor, 

Teachers^ Value of Experience, — Committees should feel that 
they have a very important part to perform in the expenditure 
of such funds as shall be placed at their disposal. Always having 
in view the welfare of the schools, select as far as available teach- 
ers who have been faithTul and efficient ; but if it becomes neces- 
sary to accept of the services of untried teachers, their compensa- 
sation should always be such that if successful they may look 
forward to another term in anticipation of an increase rather than 
a decrease in wages. 

Parents ought not to encourage their children to begin to teach 
when they are too young, for, although their literary qualifica- 
tions may be good, their scholars will not respect them as much 
as when older, and therefore it makes harder work for them to 
control their schools. The teacher's position is a responsible one, 
and it requires the best of judgment to guide and encourage chil- 
dren along both mentally and morally and fit them for future 
usefulness. — Led yard, W, J, Brown^ Acting Visitor, 

Teachers^ Meetings, — The regular monthly meetings of our 
Teachers have been a prominent element in the successful man- 
agement of the schools. Just as farmers love to congregate at 
" Fairs " and " Town Meetings " to talk over crops, implements 
and methods ; just as housewives love to take their knitting and 
their tea abroad in order to talk over a housekeeper's annoyances 
and successes, so should the live teacher love to meet with other 
progressive teachers to discuss the most difficult of all sciences, 
the science of directing the development of the human mind. 
This is the art in which the most skillful is always finding some- 
thing to learn. Our teachers have generally attended, and have 
certainly gained something from their attendance. We have 
been favored with the aid of Secretary Hine, of the State Board ; 
with that of Mr. Graves, principal of the South School, Hartford, 
and with that of Mr. Pitman, principal of the Woolsey School, 
New Haven^ both of whom spoke on the best ways of teaching 
Geography. One of our meetings was expanded into a gathering 
for the teachers of the adjoining towns, at which time we held 
our sessions in the Court House, and had an attendance of about 
one hundred teachers, besides a large number of spectators who 
were much interested in the proceedings. At this time we were 
favored with instruction from Messrs. Barrows of Hartford, 
Crosby and Walcott of Waterbury, Dutton and Fox of New 
Haven, Stevens of Stamford, and Bishop of Norwich. It was 
also addressed by Gen. Samuel Cary, of Ohio, the founder of 
Farmers' College, of College Hill. 

These gentlemen have given to our teachers their notions of 
the best way of teaching various branches to pupils in our city 
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schools. The difficulty is in applying the fine things we hear to 
the environment of our country distncts. How to make our 
schools better, and yet allow them to remain scattered, is the ques- 
tion. The Principal of our schools has also been a prominent 
lecturer in the various institutes in other towns and counties, 
from time to time. — Litchfibld, D, C. KUboum^ Secretary, 

Teachers* Meetings, — The teachers of the town should be 
formed into an association to meet once a month for mutual im- 
provement in methods of teaching, discipline, etc., and bring 
together also the scholars of the different districts for competi- 
tion in various branches of study. Much might be said in this 
direction, but I leave the matter for your consideration. — Mid- 
dletown, W. TP, Parmelee^ Acting Visitor, 

Teaching— JPronunciation and Articulation, — Some teachers do 
not have time to put the questions to a class properly. Words are 
clipped, imperfectly articulated ; the questions are gabbled. All 
for the want of time. When spoken to upon this subject, the 
reply is, " I have so much to do that I must hurry, or I can not 
accomplish all that is set apart for me to do." My advice is, do 
tliat well which you undertake. K-e-p-t is pronounced kep, 
8-l-e-p-t slep, 1-a-n-d is Ian, h-a-n-d is han, con-ti-nent is cont-nent, 
Po-to-raac is To-mac, ex-as-per-ate is zas-per-ate. All of which I 
hear, and a thousand and one others. All of which some teach- 
ers accept as correct. And all for the want of time. Where, 
and what is the remedy ? How is the remedy to be applied ? 
Let it begin in the primary classes, and let correct pronuncia- 
tion and distinct articulation be insisted upon in every class, 
from the primary to the graduating. — Norwich, John W, Crary^ 
Acting School Visitor. 

Teaching^ Train^g for, — The excellency of the school depends, 
after all, upon the efficiency of the teacher, and he must first 
have learned how to teach and how to govern before he can 
enter successfully upon his duties. He must not only be familiar 
with the theory of teaching, but must also become acquainted 
with the practice. One who has never taught before in a district 
school can be prepared at the State Normal School so as to begin 
his employment with some degree of experience. Before assu- 
ming the office of teaching independently it would be well for 
the individual to become an assistant to some other teacher, even 
if he performed the labor without any remuneration. Teaching 
should be regarded as a profession itself, rather than as a means 
of livelihood to enable one to prepare for some other profession. 
The simple hearing recitations from books is not teaching. We 
should expect quite as much from oral instruction as from the use 
of the text-book. One may have all the knowledge requisite to 
become a teacher, yet if he have no faculty to tell to others what 
he knows, he is like those described by the prophet as *' dumb 
dogs that cannot bark" (Isa. Ivi. 10.) A student once in attempt- 
ing to translate the motto, " Sapiens solus est liher^'* instead of 
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translating it " the wise man alone is free" rendered it thus, " a 
wise man is the only book." This may be regarded as not so 
very erroneous after all if we apply the rule as against a servile 
use of the text-book, for the teacher himself is the best text-book 
if he thoroughly understands and communicates the principles 
required to be taught. — Windsor, Rev. R, H, Tattle, Secretary. 

Teachers, how to secure good. — For the purpose of securing the 
best qualified teachers in the several districts and to prevent the 
employment of inefficient teachers, and to secure greater uniformity 
in the wages of teachers, the Board offers to the district com- 
mittees the following suggestions: 

1. Before reengaging a teacher, or engaging a new one, con- 
sult the acting visitors. In few of the districts are the committees 
prepared from personal knowledge of the schools or teachers to 
judge of the merits of either. The purpose of employing school 
visitors is to have the condition of the schools and methods of the 
teachers looked after carefully, and if the visitors are faithful 
they ought to be able to aid in the selection of good teachers. 

2. A difference ought to be made in the wages of teachers 
according to their merit. Some are more efficient and successful 
than others. Some give their time and energy to their work, 
while others are careless and go through the daily routine in a 
merely perfunctory manner. The difference in the results is very 
apparent. But it is not just that the faithful and efficient teacher 
should receive only the same compensation as the other. The 
same distinction ought also to be made between experienced 
teachers and beginners. An apprentice does not expect the 
wages of a skilled mechanic, and a beginner in teaching is but an 
apprentice. 

3. The wages of teachers should be graded according to the 
following conditions : (a) Experience and ^ility ; (b) Cost of 
living ; (c) Difficulties and requirements of the position. Under 
these conditions the Board would suggest the following as equit- 
able wages for the different schools: For the ungraded schools, 
$6.60 to $8.00 per week ; for primary and intermediate grades, 
$7.00 to $9.00 per week; for grammar grade, $8.00 to =5^10.00 per 
week ; Principals of the high schools, $25.00 to $30.00 per week. 
— Enfield, Rev. C. L, McCracken, Acting Visitor. 

Teaching, need of good. — There are two words that should be 
to them talismanic, and those are Results, Methods. The suc- 
cessful teacher places directly before her the result of her labor, 
and then by well chosen methods directs her best efforts to its 
attainment. Impressed with the true idea of what should be 
the result of teaching she regards books as only helps to acquire 
knowledge. She shows her pupils that words are merely repre- 
sentative signs of things and actions as they exist in this material, 
living, moving world. She teaches them to look through these 
signs to the things sign-i-fi-ed or signified. To the pupil the 
language or lesson has then some meaning, there is something 
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tangible brought to his mind and he immediately becomes inter- 
ested, and what the language represents soon becomes thoroughly 
impressed upon his memory. How different the old routine 
method so prevalent in nearly all our public schools, even at the 
present day ! The teacher gives out the lesson, and at the proper 
time the class is called up to recite ; the teacher asks the questions 
and the scholar repeats the answers precisely as given in the book 
if possible, until the lesson is gone through with, then without a 
single illustration or a word of explanation of the subject or prin- 
ciples treated of, the class is dismissed just as wise after recitation 
as before and no wiser. They may have memorized a few words 
and sentences which to them were meaningless, just because their 
attention was never directed to the objects of which the language 
of thopc sentences were the representative signs, consequently 
they are soon forgotten. — Sombbs, M. F. Gowdy^ Acting School 
Visitor, 

Teachers^ qualifications of, — The interests depending upon the 
success of our public schools are so important that we are justified 
in carefully watching those influences upon which success depends. 
These influences seem to proceed largely from teachers and 
parents. The teacher should be thoroughly prepared for her 
work, both in a knowledge of the subject taught and in the best 
methods of teaching. She should also cultivate and possess that 
power of presence which enables one to maintain order easily and 
effectually. In addition to these things and more valuable than 
they, is the power of that character, which, impressing itself upon 
her scholars, will develop in them that which is pure and noble. 
With these qualifications and a love for her work, she is reason- 
ably sure of success. The interests of our schools and of our 
homes cannot be dissevered. The teacher who devotes herself 
exclusively to the work of the school-room and preparation for 
that work may offer an example of devotion and accomplish ends 
that will command our approval and admiration ; but she who, 
applying her best energies and thoughts to the work of teaching, 
still admits the claims of social life, and while gaining health and 
vigor from its relaxation, discovers the chords of sympathy 
between home and school, which are to be wisely struck, will 
probably show better results as an educator. — New Britain, J, 
N, Bartlett, Superintendent of Schools, 

Temperance, — At the last annual town meeting it was voted 
" that the Board of Education be authorized and instructed to 
introduce among the reading text-books of the public schools of 
this town one treating on the effects of alcohol in reference to the 
human system." In accordance with this vote thfe Board adopted 
Richardson's " Temperance Lesson Book" and Coleman's " Alcohol 
and Hygit-ne," the former for the highest grades and the latter 
for junior classes. As far as we could learn they were the only 
books published available lor use in public schools. Reading 
exercises have been held from them twice each week. Perhaps it 
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is too soon to draw correct conclusions about the beneficial 
features of this change, but the Board wish to submit their views 
from careful observation and leave the further continuance of 
these exercises to the discretion of the town.— Orange, School 
Visitors, . 

Training School, — It only remains to state in brief, what will 
be required, and what sought for in those who are allowed to 
enter upon and complete the course of training. 

1. Good health ; a pleasant disposition ; sound moral character ; 
and a good record for scholarship in the New Haven High School, 
or in some other school of high grade. Any one admitted to the 
school, but showing any serious defect, or failing to give good 
promise of success in teaching, will be advised to withdraw. 
Nothing but ability and real merit will weigh in this matter. In 
opening the doors to nearly all the graduates of the High School, 
it must be expected that some will fail to come up to the stand- 
ard ; and advice in such cases will be frankly given. Those who 
cannot subscribe to these conditions should not apply for admis- 
sion. 

2. Careful reviews, as far as may be necessary, of the common 
branches. If the previous schooling has been such that it is not 
necessary to cover all the ground, then topics or sections will be 
taken as types of the whole, and will be studied with reference to 
educational principles, and a good plan of presentation. Thus, 
in Geography, one continent may be developed in the most scien- 
tific way, and its successive forms of life and growth traced in 
their natural order, and with comparisons drawn between this 
and other continents with reference to its adaptation to the 
various pursuits of man. History may be studied in a single 
period, or in an outline of the rise and growth of a single nation, 
with particular attention to events, and generalizations drawn 
from them, the influence of great men upon their time, what 
history teaches as a record of human experience, and what it is 
worth to us as a mirror wherein we recognize our own experience. 
Some portions of arithmetic should be reviewed with reference 
to processes of reasoning, and to gain the clearest possible view 
of fundamental principles. Great attention will be paid to lan- 
guage, and its proper use, to words as the signs of ideas, and to 
the art of correct and full expression. 

3. A working knowledge of Physiology with especial attention 
to the great functions of the body, as for example the muscles of 
the body, and their proper exercise ; fitness and variety in exer- 
cise ; how to sit and stand ; the . nervous system ; reflex action, 
sensation, and the special senses and their cultivation ; how to 
preserve good sight ; the blood and its distribution and circula- 
tion ; food, kind and quantity, when, and how to eat ; air, and 
the organs of breathing ; oxidation of the blood ; importance of 
fresh air, and ventilation. 

Lectures on these and kindred topics would be desirable. A 
course of physical training will be given with such movements as 
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can be used in the school-room. As closely related to this subject, 
Psychology will be studied, and its principles applied to teaching. 
A careful study will be made of the nature and culture of the 
Perception, Memory, Imagination, Judgment and Will ; the 
definition and value of Attention ; the education of the Will, as 
the basis of character. Students will be led to observe and 
interpret their own mental experience, and to discover for them- 
selves the laws which control the mind. They will be given 
practice in finding the contents of children's minds by patient 
and exhaustive questioning, and pupil teachers will be required to 
pursue the study of children in their various states and moods. 
The study of Physiology and Psychology should tend to correct 
those errors in management, which, committed by individual 
teachers, cast reproach upon public education and furnish its 
enemies ground for attack. 

4. A development of the best methods of primary instruction 
in the actual teaching of children, accompanied by the exposition 
of principles and aims, with practice in laying out a course of 
teaching by appropriate steps. Also a study of the methods of 
the Kindergarten with illustrative lectures on the gifts and occu- 
pations. 

5. Lessons on plants and minerals, and practice in adapting 
these lessons to primary pupils. Methods of giving object lessons. 

6. The History of Education, with the help of some work like 
Browning's Theories. A study of educational principles as pre- 
sented in Fitch's Lectures, Currie's Common School Education, 
and Parker's Notes of Talks on Teaching. 

7. School management. The preparation of work. The scheme 
and time-table. Variety in work. Length of exercises. Seating 
and passing of pupils. Rewards and penalties. Relation of 
teachers to parents, tardiness and truancy. Marking and other 
incentives. Forming of character through habits of self control, 
promptness and punctuality. 

8. A course of reading, bearing on professional work. Obser- 
vation and teaching in the school room. 

The corps of training teachers is already sufficient to provide 
for the teaching of the subjects outlined above. Psychology, 
and the History of Education were taught the past year by the 
Superintendent, and will be in part, during the year to come. To 
make the results of training most efficient, the graduates of the 
Training School should be held responsible to the school for their 
work, and educational reading, for at least one year after leaving 
the school, and should be assembled as often as once a mouth 
for consultation and advice.— New Haven, S. T. Dutton, Super- 
intendent of Schools. 

Willimantic, New Building, 

History of the First School District, — It is almost absurd to 
assume that this article is a history, for in the twelve working 
days since it was decided to dedicate this building, but a few of 
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the many interesting facts relative to former days could be col- 
lected. It can only be hoped that we can arouse enough interest 
among the friends of the school to lead them to contribute of 
their knowledge, so that a far better record can be made of "the 
olden days." To those who have answered the numerous ques- 
tions of the writer and guided in the search, the sincere thanks of 
the district are given. 

Previous to the year 1826 one school house, located near the 
present yard of the Willimantic Thread Co., answered for both 
parts of the village. As there were no churches here then all 
religious meetings were held in the school house, and Laban 
Chase used to line off the hymns. In 1826, owing to the increase 
of scholars in the upper village, the district was divided, and .the 
First built a house on the land of the present Windham Manu- 
facturing Co., where now the second cottage in the " White 
Row" stands. No deed of this property is on record at the 
Town Clerk's oflSce, so we judge that the land was only loaned 
to the district by the Company. 

This, the first house, faced Main Street and contained only one 
room. It was surrounded by alders, birches, and walnut trees, 
and had a large frog pond near by. The only aisle ran through 
the center of the building, and the seats, which were long, narrow 
pine benches, rose in tiers against the wall. The benches ex- 
tended half way down the room, making one narrow passage in 
the center. Consequently if a pupil in the middle of a seat wished 
to go out, he had either to walk on the desk part or on the seat 
back of the other scholars to the narrow passage way. The near- 
ness of the birches render probable the stories prevalent* regard- 
ing their frequent and hearty use. 

Roger South worth and Calvin Robinson are said to be the last 
teachers in the old " consolidated district," but in 1826 Mr. 
Horace Hall came from Sterling, and opened the first school in 
the First District. Mr. Hall taught only the winter of 1826-27, 
and then entered the weave room of what is now the Windham 
Co. His love for the school did not cease, as the subsequent his- 
tory of the district proves. John G. Clarke, of Windham, was 
the next teacher; under his wise management the school flour- 
ished. In 1831 he was succeeded by his brother William, who 
only taught one term, the winter of 1831 and 1832. Mr. John G. 
Clark is by us of to-day remembered as a Judge of Probate, and 
has quite recently died. Every one considered him a man, 
honest, noble and true. 

Leonard R. Dunham then wielded the rod for two terms, if not 
for four. Samuel Griswold was the next teacher and served 
from the winter term of 1834-36 to the summer term of 1836. 

Somewhere about this time, the exact date being lost in 
obscurity, the firet building was sold to Elisha Williams, who is 
reported to have removed it to a site on the bank just below the 
corner of Union Street, east of Ephraim Herrick's house. Fur- 
thermore rumor says that later on the warden and burgesses 
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destroyed the building, or cut it in two parts, as it extended into 
a street. Be that as it may, the district erected a plain one story 
building for two schools. Two facts which tend to locate the 
date of this second building at about this time are these : The 
first assistant teacher, Miss Harriet Fitch, taught the winter term 
of 1837-38. ''The dividend on the school fund this year paid to 
the First School District in the Willimantic School Society is on 
177 scholars, $203.65," says John Tracy, the society treasurer, 
March 18, 1837. 

Right here we want to remember that there were three school 
societies in the town of Windham : Windham Center, Scotland 
and Willimantic, and the division of the school fund caused many 
a lively town meeting. 

tn 1839 the Windham Company desired the lot where the school 
then was for a house, and gave the district in exchange, a lot 70 feet 
square, which is included in the present grounds, on the condition 
that the land should revert to the Windham Company, if the 
school house ever ceased to be used for school purposes. Nov., 
1839, the building was moved. Henry Brainard being the build- 
ing committee, Samuel Lee and Horace Hall were the district 
committee. This move necessitated several repairs and the 
builder's materials were all carted from Norwich. The building 
was located where the old higher depaitment now stands, and 
either Pary H. Bowers or Porter B. Peck was the first male 
teacher in this yard, but in all probability it was the latter. Mr. 
Peck lived at North Windham, and died only two or three weeks 
ago. His sworn statement made before Stowell Lincoln, J. P., 
July 4th, 1840, shows that "at the school of Porter B. Peck 
there were 124 scholars. Males 70, females 64. The average daily 
attendance of the school was 84." 

The first deed to any part of these grounds was given March 23, 
] 840, and gave the use of the right of way under the old trees 
from Main street, which is just now closed up. 

In 1847, after considerable discussion, no doubt, the district 
voted to build a new building, which would contain three depart- 
ments. The foundation was contracted for by Frederick Camp- 
bell, and Gen. L. E. Baldwin was given the contract to do the 
wood-work and build the seats for $2,000. Laban Chase, Whiting 
Hayden and William H. Hosmer were the building committee. 
Work was begun Sept. 1 4th, and it was finished the night before 
Thanksgiving. The old bell, which summons us now, was placed 
in the belfry of this the third building. The external appearance 
of the new house was then the same as now. The interior was 
slightly altered in the summer of '83, when the winding stairs 
were made straight. It had three rooms and a wood shed, the 
latter between the stairs, but was afterwards remodeled into a 
recitation room and is now two cloak rooms. The original desks 
in all the rooms were made of planks and arranged for two 
scholars. 
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The second building was sold to Col. Charles Thompson, but 
now stands near the yard and is occupied by two families. 

The sale of the second building vitiated the deed given March 
23, 1840, and a new deed was given by the Windham Co., Oct. 6, 
1848. The school lot was enlarged so that it was 66 feet long on 
the south, 145 feet on the east, 82 feet on the north, and 147 feet 
on the west, and for the additional land $150 was paid. The 
same provisions that were made in the first deed were made in 
this. E. M. Cushman, Miss E. K. Talcott and Miss Frances 
Witter were the first corps of teachers in the new building, but 
as the lady teachers changed even more often than the men, it is 
hard to exactly locate them. 

The second period of our school life may be said to have begun 
in 1851, as the records of the district meetings from that date to 
the present are all preserved. Horace Hall, the district committee 
of the preceding years, called a meeting of the voters at the 
school house Sept. 21st. Among other articles in the warrant 
was this : "Also to levy any taxes or tax that may be necessary 
to support the schools, pay arrearages, paint, repair or enlarge 
the house for schools." This shows that the district had outgrown 
its quarters, but at the meeting no action was taken upon this 
article. Henry Brainard was chosen committee, and was directed 
to keep the school from to 10 to 11 months, employing as many 
and what teachers he thought necessary, and to find board for 
them. 

At the annual meeting in 1852 the district voted to levy a tax 
upon the attendance of the scholars to defray all the expenses of 
the school for the summer term of "1852; also that the winter term 
of the school commence the middle of October and close the 15th of 
March, and the summer term of 1S53 commence April 15, and 
close Oct. 1st, with a vacation of two weeks in said summer term. 
During the winter the need of a recitation room became evident, 
and in the spring the wood room was converted into a recitation 
room and a wood shed built, and the committee was especially 
ordered to have it built at once and fillfed with "good, green, 
hard wood." 

In 1853 Ralph Williams, owing to some feeling over a 
rescinded vote of the district regarding the hiring of teachers 
for one term only, resigned and General Baldwin took bis place. 
In 1859 the first great move towards a thorough systematic grad- 
ing of the schools was made. Nominally the principal was the 
head of the schools — in reality, up to this time, he had not been. 
"The three rooms were by no means entirely supplementary 
either in text-book matter or discipline." But this year it was 
ordered that a principal and suitable assistants be hired. This is 
the first district order relating to a principal, which was passed 
by the district. 

In 1860 Mr. J. D. Wheeler commenced his twenty years work 
in the district, and he found the schools in not a very pleasant 
condition. One hundred and thirty pupils, some of them men 
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and women in age, and all of them boisterous and rude, were 
crowded into the higher department. Out of chaos he brought 
order! This year tuition charges were first made as follows: 
$3 2k. term in the advanced department, or $2 a term in the lower 
grades, and the committee was empowered to turn out the out- 
side pupils if they did not promptly pay. 

It was in 186L that the next attempt was made to enlarge the 
building but it was voted down, and for years Mr. Wheeler and 
his coi*ps of teachers worked in an atmosphere that was almost 
poisonous in its effects, and the children were so crowded and 
cramped, that it is a wonder that they acquired any knowledge at 
all. 

In 1866 it was voted to lay out a street from High street oppo- 
site Samuel G. Adams' house, through the land of Michael Casey 
to the school-house. This gave an entrance on the east side, and 
in 1869 it was opened and used by the school until 1882. The 
two entrances opened this year are on the north and west ; thus 
there have been entrances on every side of the grounds. 

In October, 1866, Whiting Hayden, H. H. Fitch and Don F. 
Johnson were appointed a committee to inquire into the best 
plan for the accommodation of the schools and to see if it was 
best to enlarge the present building or grounds or to select new 
grounds and erect a new building. Quite a number favored rais- 
ing the building one story and adding wings, which would give 
several new rooms and a hall. November 9th, the committee 
presented a general plan for improving the school grounds by 
annexing land from the Windjiam Manufacturing Co., on the 
west and north ; also they suggested the moving of the house 
and the making of an addition thereto. They were requested to 
stake out on the lot the proposed changes and report at a special 
meeting a week later, when the district voted to authorize the 
committee to procure a title to the proposed additions to the lot. 
The opposing element in the district rallied and found on con- 
sultation that the last two meetings were illegal as " insufficient 
notice was given." 

In April, 1 867, another move was made to enlarge the lot and 
increase the school accommodations, but it was killed at the 
meeting by a vote " to take no action under the warning." The 
matter then rested until Nov. 26, of the same year, when the 
report of the old committee was discussed, printed copies of the 
report having been extensively circulated throughout the district, 
and the committee were asked to make an estimate of the cost of 
the proposed changes and report at a meeting a week later. It 
was then voted that the district take in all one acre of land from 
the Windham Co., adjoining their present lot and, if possible 
settle with the owners thereof; if not, to take the legal steps to 
obtain the title. This did not suit several of the influential men 
of the district, and a week later at an adjourned meeting the 
whole matter was reconsidered, and a new committee consisting 
of H. H. Fitch, John Tracy and Whiting Hayden was created 
15 
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who were to consider the wants and necessities of the school 
and report at a later day. 

April 18, 1868, the committee reported this plan, viz: That 
the district annex certain pieces of land belonging to the Wind- 
ham Co., Laban Chase, M. Casey and Warren Tanner, situated on 
the west, north, and east of the present lot ; also that an addition 
be built on the rear of the school building. Accordingly at this 
meeting the district voted to purchase of the Windham Co. 
23,063 feet of land more or less, of Laban Chase 1,317, of Michael 
Casey 1,312, and of Warren Tanner 2,366 feet. Whiting Hayden 
and Ralph Williams were added to the district committee, and 
said committee was ordered to get titles to the lands selected. 
At this meeting an addition 32 feet long, two stories high, was 
ordered built on the north end of the old building, and arrange- 
ments were made to grade, fence and improve the lot. 

The fight was not over, ad some of the owners refused to give 
up or sell the land desired, and at the annual meeting in August a 
motion was made to rescind all the votes taken upon the new lot, 
etc. However, the following resolutions presented by Mr. John 
Tracy were adopted : 

''^ Resolved^ That the district committee be, and he is hereby in- 
structed to proceed forthwith to take the necessary steps to pro- 
cure as speedy as possible by due course of law, a legal title to the 
several pieces of land which the district voted to take for school 
purposes at the meeting held April 18, 1868. 

^^Besolved, That the district committee be authorized to settle 
with the owner or owners of either or any of said pieces of land by 
negotiation or reference prior to the meeting of the appraisers if 
he shall deem it advisable. 

^' Resolved^ That the committee appointed as a building com- 
mittee be instructed forthwith to erect the addition to the school 
house proposed at the aforesaid meeting of the district, as soon as 
permission can be obtained of the owners of the land on which it 
IS to stand." 

This did not end matters, for on October 8, it was voted not to 
accept the report of the commissioners appointed by the Superior 
court to appraise the several lots of land selected and to abandon 
the project. Today part of this land has not been bought. Nine 
days later the other side rallied and voted to erect a new school 
house for two schools, and the present smallest building was built. 
This the fourth building which the district erected, has only been 
altered by having, in the summer of '83, one entrance made instead 
of two as first constructed. 

The crowded condition of the rooms in 1875 rendered necessary 
the hiring of a primary assistant, who heard the classes in what is 
now a cloak room. 

The district however refused to stop growing, and July, 1879, 
a committee was chosen to make inquiry into the expediency and 
cost of removing the present school buildings to some other locali- 
ty, of purchasing a new lot, building a new house, or making any 
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changes in the present building and grounds, if needed. Chester 
Tilden, Chas. E. Carpenter, and James Walden were the commit- 
tee. The following extract from the report of the School Visitors 
plainly indicates the necessity for some move : 

The buildings and grounds in the First District are decidedly 
the poorest of all in town. First, the location of the lot is 
objectionable, inasmuch as it is contiguous to an unpromising 
surrounding, for upon the entire east line there is an almost 
unbroken row of out-buildings, the most remote within thirty 
feet of the school rooms, and seldom, if ever, in good order for 
such establishments. Again, the lot is quite too small for a 
school whose average attendance is 300, and the result is the 
children often overflow into Main street, to their imminent 
danger and to the annoyance of the passers-by. As for the 
buildings, they were once good, but like some other things, have 
outlived their usefulness, and the day is not far distant when this 
district must raze this old and venerable structure, quit the mala- 
rial, pestilence-breeding location, and lift the innocent young to 
better and roomier grounds, and give them a modern school-house 
with good approved appliances, and the school properly graded 
and organized. 

In August the committee reported that they had conferred 
with the Windham Company, and that the company would sell to 
the district the lot on the north side of the present grounds to 
Valley street, in length 245 feet, and a lot on the west side, 
sixty feet wide, to what is now called Windham street, for $1,200, 
with the understanding that when the same ceased to be used for 
school purposes it should revert back to the company on pay- 
ment of the amount paid for the same by the district. The report 
was accepted, and ten days later a committee consisting of 
Horace Hall, Chester Tilden and Chas. E. Carpenter, were ordered 
to purchase the land of the Windham Company. Subsequently 
the land was graded and fenced, giving the district its present 
large school yard. 

In July, 1880, the district voted to hire a male teacher who was 
a college graduate. This indicates a desire on the part of the 
parents to have their children educated at home, thus avoiding 
the necessity of sending them away, or to other high schools. 
These changes called forth from the School Visitors the following : 

" During the year the First School District, adopting the sug- 
gestions for long-needed improvements made by this Board in 
their report two years ago, has added to its school grounds by 
purchase from the Windham Cotton Manufacturing Company, 
about three acres of land. The grounds have been finely graded, 
at a large expense, enclosed by a substantial wall and fence, and 
set with shade trees. New and convenient out-buildings have 
also been erected, and the whole exterior greatly improved. An 
improved system of ventilation is also being tried. The old and 
smoky wood stoves, with long pipes, have been replaced with 
coal burners. New maps, globes, and an organ have been placed 
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in the higher department, so that the district may felicitate itself 
upon having a pleasantly-located and well-equipped school as 
any in town. 

"The veteran principal 'of the First District, who, for more 
than twenty years, has faithfully, successfully, and most satis- 
factorily discharged the arduous duties of his position, was com- 
pelled by ill health to resign his position to which he was so well 
adapted, in order that he might get the needed rest required to 
restore his exhausted physical system. He carries with him the 
high regard and esteem of this Aboard, and the thanks and grati- 
tude of the pupils and parents of the district where he has so long 
and faithfully served." 

Mr. Wheeler's place has been filled by Mr. Chas. A. Holbrook, 
a graduate of Yale, and a teacher of experience, who already 
gives convincing evidence of an aptitude for the work of bis 
chosen profession, and a desire and purpose to excel therein, and 
worthily to fill the place of his esteemed predecessor. 

The first district seems to have started out on a new era of 
prosperity, determined to vie with the second district in its ad- 
mirably kept schools, for the curriculum has been so changed as 
to include the ancient and modern languages and the higher 
branches of mathematics, so that young men of the district can 
be thoroughly fitted for college, and the young ladies acquire an 
education fully equal to that to be acquired in the best high 
schools in the State. 

The question of school accommodations was still an unsettled 
problem, and June 28, 1882, Principal Holbrook of the commit- 
tee, appointed at an informal meeting, reported three plans and 
estimates for school buildings to relieve the present overcrowded 
rooms, viz: 1st, a two story building, 60x30 feet, two rooms, 
estimated cost $2800. 2d, a one story building, three rooms, 
102x26 feet, estimated cost $3300. 3d, one large building with 
wings and of sufficient size to accommodate all the departments 
of the school, estimated cost $14,900, and with heating apparatus 
$16,000. Hon. E. A. Buck favored the latter plan, but for the 
present thought that the hiring of additional rooms would prove 
a temporary relief. Accordingly the two rooms in the bank 
building were hired. 

It was reserved for the year 1883 to see the final struggle which 
resulted in the erection of this, the fifth building. Time to-day 
will not allow me to tell of meetings and counter-meetings, of 
the heated discussions on the street corners, but the building is 
done. It speaks for itself and the third epoch in the district his- 
tory is just beginning. 

In the summer of 1883 Mr. Holbrook left for Southington, and 
nearly every one was more than sorry. Mr. Holbrook had 
worked earnestly and heartily for the district, and the laurels of 
praise bestowed upon him were not empty honors. The best 
wishes of the school and of the district are his, and we all ez- 
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pect to see him holding still higher positions in his sacred voca- 
tion. 

The other exercises of this afternoon render it not expedient 
that at this time any parallel be drawn between the salaries paid 
in the past and those of the present day, though it would be in- 
teresting. For the same reason facts relating to the personal 
history of those who have managed the affairs of the district, 
and of those who have instructed and their systems and disci- 
pline; the history of the consolidation of the first and second 
districts in 1840 or 1844, and its overthrow, as well as the futile 
attempts of later years must now be omitted, although many 
interesting items are in the hands of the writer. The account of 
the discussion over the school tax, length and arrangement of the 
school terms, and the brilliant career of old pupils, are well worth 
remembering, and at some future date will be recorded. 

To-day the district enters its new house, and we trust that in 
the future a brighter and more glorious record is before us. If 
parent and pupil do their part and at all times sustain the teachers 
m their good work, there is no doubt but the first district school 
will be successful, and coming generations be benefitted by their 
existence. 

The echoing voices of former days admonish us to be faithful, 
honest and true. Shall we not accept the trust now commiited to 
us, and do our whole duty ? — Willimantic, C. F. Merrilly Frin- 
cipal. 

Union System^ Cost- of, — ^The following table shows the cost of 
the schools of the town of Bridgeport, per pupil enumerated, for 
the ten years previous to consolidation, as given by the State 
reports, and the corresponding cost since consolidation, in 1876 : 



PRXYIOUS TO OOXrSOUDATTON. 


BUrOlE OOKBOUDATION. 


Year. 






Coat per PupU. 


Year. 






Cost per Pupil. 


1866-t, 






1 9.68 


1876-7, 


. 


- 


$10.18 


1867-8, 






10.68 


1877-8, 


- 


- 


8.33 


1868-9, 






10.18 


1878-9, 


- 


. 


8.26 


1869-'70, 






8.48 


1879-80, 


. 


. 


9.16 


1870-1, 






9.98 


1880-1, 


. 


. 


7.88 


1871-2, 




- 


10.16 


1881-2, 


- 


. 


7.44 


1872-3, 




- 


8.71 


1882-3, 


- 


- 


8.61 


1873-4, 




- 


12.39 


1883-4, 


- 


- 


8.44 


1874-5, 




- 


11.06 










1876-6, 




- 


12.47 











— ^Bridgeport, Board of Education. 

Union System, — The schools of the country towns are falling 
off in their enumeration. In the last decade we have lost thirty- 
nine, as shown by the report of the State Board. The question 
arises, whether, with the continued decrease in enumeration, 
which is likely to continue, we can maintain, profitably, the small 
schools which we necessarily have, under our district system. 
The Secretary of the State Board, in his annual report, has con- 
sidered the advantages of the Union System. If it is practical 
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to unite small districts, thus giving one school the funds which 
are dissipated on several ; if this plan will give you better schools 
and the best education, it is your duty to consider and adopt it. 
Many objections at first present themselves. One of them, and 
perhaps the one which will be thought of most frequently, is the 
distances which must be overcome to attend such united schools. 
But the advantages of such unions would be, that we could have, 
by the union of several small schools, one good school, taught by 
an efficient teacher, and the stagnation which ensues from teachers 
not being fully occupied would not be possible. We have men- 
tioned this subject at this time, not expecting the town will take 
any immediate action regarding it, but the time approaches when 
you will be called upon to consider it, if you keep abreast of the 
times in educational matters. — Lebanon, W. R Barber^ School 
Visitor. 
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STATE TEACHERS' EXAMINATIONS 

FOR 

PRIMARY CERTIFICATE. 



1884. 



GENERAL DIRECTIONS. 

1. Write your number, place of examination and the day of the 
month at top of each page. 

3. Write only on one side of the paper. 

8. Prefix to each answer the numher of the question. 

4. Leave a margin at the left. 

5. In arithmetic write the operation as well as the answer. 



READING. 

(Attention given to articulation, emphasis and fluency.) 

I. 
1. Read in book or newspaper. 
3. Give sounds of letters and spell by sound. 

n. 
1. Read a paragraph. 
3. Give the sounds of letters in five of the following words : 



1. diameter. 


1. dependence. 


3. consolatory. 


3. preposition. 


8. education. 


8. governor. 


4. isthmus. 


4. annular. 


5. accessible. 


5. alms. 


lounce t»en of the following words 


: 


1. algebra. 


1. diphthong. 


3. geography. 


3. exhaust. 


8. Arabic. 


8. usurp. 


4. tomato. 


. 4. isthmus. 


5. dynasty. 


5. violent. 


6, tiny. 


6. patriotic. 


7. mercantile. 


7. again. 


8. chivalry. 


8. favorite. 


9.'haunt. 


9. organization. 


10. decorous. 
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1. juvenile. 

2. lenient. 
8. comely. 

4. advertisement. 

5. espionage. 

6. museum. 

7. placard. 

8. demonstrate. 

9. docile. 
10. designate. 



1. tribunal. 

2. government. 
8. doth. 

4. durable. 

5. national. 

6. possession. 

7. hearths. 

8. legislature. 

9. enunciate. 
10. engine. 



1 . Pronounce ten of 

1. finance. 

2. finances. 

3. forgery. 

4. fortnight. 

5. government. 

6. hearths. 

7. impious. 

8. hygiene. 

9. industry. 
10. inquiry. 

2. Read from book. 
8. Sounds of letters, 



m. 

the following words : 

1. integral. 

2. incomparable. 

3. granary. 

4. deficit. 

5. docile 

6. exquisite. 

7. address. 

8. allopathy. 

9. comrade. 
10. bade. 

and spelling by sound. 



1. acclimate. 

2. canine. 
8. discern. 

4. column. 

5. epoch. 

6. beUows. 

7. anxiety. 

8. cupola. 

9. figure. 
10. auxiliary. 



IV. 



1. Pronounce ten of the following words : 



1. bade. 1. 

2. bonnet. 2. 
8. bronchitis. 3. 

4. acoustics. 4. 

5. cost. 5. 

6. engine. 6. 

7. laugh. 7. 

8. eyrie. 8. 

9. figure. 9. 
10. half. 10. 

2. Read in book. 
8. Give sounds of 



hypocrisy. 

opponent. 

seine. 

patriot. 

won't. 

participle. 

peninsula. 

produce. 

romance. 

comparable. 

letters. 



1. grimace. 

2. paths. 

8. beneath. 

4. aUy. 

5. apparatus. 

6. arctic. 

7. valuable. 

8. sacrifice. 

9. series. 
10. true. 



1. pretty. 

2. parent. 

8. literature. 

4. pronunciation. 

5. harass. 

6. exact. 

7. gallows. 

8. inquiry. 

9. allopathy. 

10. advertisement. 
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WRmNO. 
I. 
Write alphabet — 1, small letters. 
2, large letters. 

Copy the following : 

So from the heights of will 

life's parting stream descends, 
And, as a moment turns its slender rill, 

Each widening torrent bends, — 
From the same cradle's side, 

From the same mother's knee, — 
One to long darkness and the frozen tide, 

One to the Peaceful Sea I 



n. 

1. Write alphabet — 1, small letters. 

3, large letters. 

2. Copy : Some say ** to-morrow " never comes — 

A saying oft thought right : 
But if ** to-morrow" never came, 

No end were of to-night. 
The fact is this : time flies so fast. 

That e'er we've time to say 
** To-morrow's come," presto I behold ! 
** To-morrow" proves ** To-day." 
8. Write a note. 

4. Write a letter to some person, applying for a school and stating 
qualifications, experience, etc. 



m. 

1. Write the alphabet. 

(a) The small letters. 

(b) The capital letters. 

2. Copy the following : 

The heights by great men reached and kept 

Were not attained by sudden flight : 
But they, while their companions slept, 
Were toiling upward in the night. 
8. Write a letter to Chairman of School Board, stating — 
(a) Where educated. 
(6) What studies other than common branches you have pursued. 

(c) Your experience. 

Make application for a school in proper form. Sign your number and 
not your name. 
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IV. 

1. Write alphabet — 1, small letters. 
2, large letters. 
3. Write a note. 

3. Copy : ** Mamilius spied Herminius 

And dashed across the way. 
Henninius I I have sought thee 
Through many a bloody day. 
One of us two Herminius, 

Shall never more go home. 
I will lay on for Tusculum, 
And lay thou on for Rome." 



SPELLING. 



1. Words pronounced by examiner and written by applicants : 



1. civilize. 

2. crystallize. 
8. raisins. 

4. payee. 

5. thievish, 

6. leisure. 

7. coerce. 

8. picturesque. 

9. possession. 



10. circle. 

11. ascendency. 

12. prejudice. 

13. siege. 

14. perceive. 
16. dairy. 

16. ancestor. 

17. medicine. 

18. separate. 



19. peculiar. 

20. suitable. 

21. scientific. 

22. surveyor. 

23. municipal. 

24. annually. 

25. parallel. 



2. Divide into syllables the words numbered 8, 15, 19, 20 and 23. 

3. Write sentences containing the words numbered 4, 8, 16, and 1 



1. knowledge. 

2. busily. 
8. separate. 

4. hesitate. 

5. aborigines. 

6. sword. 

7. cemetery. 



8. enunciate. 

9. hyphen. 

10. illegible. 

11. lenient. 

12. partially. 

13. secede. 

14. supersede. 



15. benefited. 

16. chargeable. 

17. slicing. 

18. disciple. 

19. paralyze. 

20. analogous. 



2. Rewrite and indicate pronunciation of 5, 10, 12, 19 and 20. 

3. Define or write sentences illustrating the use of 5, 8, 9, 11 and 20. 

4. Write at dictation : 

There are two lead pencils. Their points are broken. Whose are 
they ? They are Mr. Smith's, I think. 
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m. 



1. biscuit. 

2. counterfeit. 

3. minute. 

4. tortoise. 

5. lettuce. 

6. poultice. 

7. couple. 

8. shovel. 

9. observant. 

10. prevalent. 

11. privilege. 

12. valleys. 



18. prairie. 

14. parallel. 

16. manageable. 

16. cancellation. 

17. heroes. 

18. pianos. 

19. caterpillar. 

20. strait. 

21. conspiracy. 

22. controversy. 

28. exaggerate. 

24. analytical. 



25. stationary. 

2. Define or write sentences containing the words numbered 9, 10, 20, 
24,25. 



1. crevice. 

2. trellis. 
8. menace. 

4. parenthesis. 
6. advertise. 

6. paralyze. 

7. mallet. 

8. exhibit. 

9. surfeit. 

10. pamphlet. 

11. cedar. 

12. cider. 

13. odor. 

14. martyr. 

15. sulphur. 

16. liquor. 

17. blossom. 
Define protect, 



IV. 

18. welcome. 

19. pendultun. 

20. bargain. 

21. assassin. 

22. masculine. 
28. sanguine. 
24. doctrine. 

26. imagine. 
■ 26. sincere. 

27. engineer. 

28. chandelier. 

29. appear. 

80. correspondent. 

81. consonant. 

82. amiable. 
88. divisible. 
84. manageable. 

defend, human, humane. 



36. delicacy. 
36. heresy. 
87. pinnacle. 

38. practical. 

39. zinc. 

40. kangaroo. 

41. ache. 

42. acre. 

48. monarch. 

44. multiplier. 

45. auction. 

46. awkward. 

47. pervade. 

48. pursuit. 

49. recipients. 

50. convenience. 

character, reputation. 



ARITHMETIC. 

I. 

1. Nine million, and nine millionths + nine million nine millionths 4- 
nine thousand three hundred-thousandths + nine thousand three hun- 
dred, thousanths. 

[Write the answer in words : first, as a mixed number ; second, as an improper 
fraction.'] 

811080.0432^.002700. 
[Express the quotient by words.] 
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»of7i . Ifof^of 9 
2.5^5 • + of 8f of 4* 

3. What will be the cost of 60 a. 11 rds. 54 ft. 64.8 in. at $300 per acre ? 

[Work decimallyl. 

4. Divide $10,000 among A., B. and C, so that B. shall receive $500 
more than C, and A. receive $500 more than B. 

5. Divide $1,850 among L., M. and N., so that M. shall receive f as 
much as N., and L. f as much as M. 

6. An excavation 40 ft. by 27 ft. and 6 ft. deep was made for the 
cellar of a house. The walls built in it were 2 ft. wide and 8 ft. high. 
What was the cost of excavating at 20 cents per cu. yard ? What was 
the cost of the walls at 10 cents per cu. ft. ? 

7. A commission merchant receives $816 to be invested in goods after 
deducting therefrom his commission of 2 per cent, on the goods pur- 
chased. How many yards of cloth at $2 per yard were purchased with 
the money? 

8. What are the proceeds of a note for |400, dated May 16, 1884, pay- 
able in 2 months, discounted at a bank June 1, at 5 per cent. ? 

9. The annual expenses of a benevolent institution are $25,000. The 
annual income from a permanent investment at 5 per cent, just pays 
the bills. What is the sum invested ? 

10. If a line 160 feet long will reach from the top of a steeple 130 feet 
high to the opposite side of the street, what is the width of the street ? 



n. 

1. Subtract 267 from 423 and explain the operation as you woxdd to a 
class. 

2. Deduce a rule for multiplication of decimals. 

3. Write a promissory note. Make out a bill containing the following 
articles : 5 lbs. of sugar at 9i a lb. ; 2 qts. of oil at 13 cts. a gal. ; 1 oz. of 
nutmegs at 32 cts. a lb. ; and half a peck of apples at $1 a bushel. 

4. What is the length in yards of the shortest piece of ribbon that 
can be cut up without waste into pieces of |, f or f of a yard each ? 
Explain. 

5. Divide (.99 + 7i~.4A) x '^ by .7 '^, 

6. How many acres of land in a farm i of a mile long and ^ of a mile 
wide? 

7. If 4 per cent, government bonds be 112, what sum must I invest in 
them to secure an income of $500 ? 

8. What must be the depth of a cubical bin that will contain 1000 
bushels of grain ? 

9. If a man travel 117 miles in 15 days, employing only 9 hours a day, 
how far would he go in 20 days, traveling 12 hours a day ? 

10. How much money should be received on a note of $1000 payable 
in 4 months, discounting at a bank where the interest is 6 per cent ? 
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m. 

1. Deduce a rule for finding the Least Common Multiple of two or 
more numbers., 

2. f X f =? Explain fully. 

4. i^ of a week + f of a day + f of an hour + | of a minute = ? 
Express the result decimally in fraction of a week. 

5. J. B. Jones bought of E. Stoddard, Aug. 15th, 1883, 15 qts. of 
strawberries at llj cts. a qt. ; 275 bu. of com at 62i cts. a bu. ; 40 lbs. of 
flour at $3.75 per cwt. ; 37i lbs. of pork at 12^ cts. a lb. ; 2 bu. of clover 
seed at $3.75 per bu. ; 14 T. 5 cwt. of hay at $11 per ton. 

(a) Make out a bill. (6) Make note for amount of bill for 90 days. 
(c) Compute interest on note, (d) Write check for amount due. 

6. What is the expense of excavating a cistern 8 ft. square and 10 ft. 
deep at $1.75 per cubic yard ? 

7. (a) What per cent, of a long ton is a short ton ? (6) What annual 
income would a man receive from $16,050 invested in stocks costing 107 
and paying 6 per cent, dividend ? 

8. A bankrupt's debts are $4500 and assets $2000. What would be 
received for a claim of $1800 ? 

9. The longitude of Philadelphia is 75" 9' 5'' and the longitude of San 
Francisco is 122** 26' 15''. In going from San Francisco to Philadelphia 
will a watch be too fast or too slow and how much? 

10. If it cost $600 to enclose a farm 96 rods long and 54 rods wide, 
how much less will it cost to enclose a square farm of equal area with 
the same kind of fence ? 

IV. 

1. Deduce a rule for division of fractions. Illustrate by an example. 

2. (a) State the difference between simple and compound interest. 

(h) Prove that the interest for six days at 6 per cent, is one thou- 
sandth of the principal. 

3. A man bought 19 T. 3 cwt. 10 lbs. of coal at $5.75 per ton. How 
much did it cost ? 

4. W. J. Coates furnished to J. D. Roberts the following material for 
a house : 

23,600 bricks at $8.50 per M. 
6,850 feet lumber at $15.00 per M. 
8,040 feet flooring at $22.50 per M. 
6,500 shingles at $7.25 per M. 
2,600 lath at .30 per C. 
(a) Make out and receipt bill. 

(6) Roberts paid for labor and additional material $742.50. How 
much did he make if he charged $1800 for building the house ? 

5. A man gave -fr of his property to A, i to B, i to C, i to D, and the 
remainder, $550, to E. What was the value of the whole property? 
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6. E. Jackson sold an acre of land which cost $400 at 5 cents a square 
foot, taking in payment a six months note which he immediately had 
discounted at the bank at 6 per cent. What was his profit ? 

7. A bank declares a semi-annual dividend of 4 per cent. ; what can I 
afford to pay for its shares if I wish to get 6 per cent, a year for my 
money ? 

8. My agent sells for me 3000 yards of cloth at 24 cents a yard. He 
allows the purchaser 5 per cent, discount for cash, and charges me 2^ 
per cent, on the cash receipts. How much money does he turn over to 
me? 

9. If a man travels 64 rods in .05 of an hour, how many minutes will 
it take him to go a mile ? 

10. I have a rectangular lot of land, 64 rods long and 36 rods wide, 
and a square lot of the same area ; which will require the more feet of 
fencing and how much ? 



V. 

1. (a) What is the effect upon the product of striking a factor from 
the multiplier? Illustrate by an example, and state the reason. 

(6) What is the effect upon the product of multiplying the multipli- 
cand and dividing the multiplier by the same number? Illustrate by 
an example, and state the reason. 

2. Solve the following problems, and by means of straight lines or 
any other objects illustrate the solutions :i + ^ = ? f — J = ? ^off=r? 
f ^2 = ? 

3. Divide $10,000 among A, B, C, and D, so that A shall have $800 
more than B, B $600 more than C, and C $500 more than D. 

4. What costs the excavation for a cellar 5^ ft. deep under the main 
building of a house 30 x 25 ft., and the excavation for the walls of an L 
16 ft. square, li ft. wide, and 2 ft. deep, at 60 cents per cu. yd. ? 

5. A bought 10 loads of hay, weighing 2,750 lbs. each, at $20 a ton, 
and gave his note at 60 days to pay for it ; what must be the face of the 
note to cover discount at 6 per cent.? 

6. A man had a city lot containing .876 of an acre ; he sold i of it at 
the rate of $25.50 per square rod, and the remainder at i as much per 
square rod ; how much did he get for the lot ? 

7. (a) Sold a house for $4,200 and gained 12 per cent, on the invest- 
ment ; what was the cost of the house? 

(6) The whole number of pupils in a school is 49, the average attend- 
ance is 38 ; what per cent, do not attend ? 

8. A, B, and C bought a hay-stack, weighing 10^ tons, for $70. A 
took 3^ tons, B 3i^ tons, and C the remainder. What should each pay ? 

9. A note for $500, dated January 1, 1879, at 10 per cent, interest, has 
on it two indorsements of $100 each, paid on the first day of each year. 
What is due June 19, 1881. 

10. What is the difference between the square and cube root of 
1771561 ? 
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VI. 

1. (a) What is the effect upon the quotient of striking a factor from 
the divisor ? From the dividend ? Illustrate by an example, and state 
reason. 

(b) Deduce a rule for short division. 

2. What is the meaning of the expression 3:6?; multiply and divide 
it, and explain fully the reasons for the result. What is the meaning 
of 3 : 6 : : 8 : 16 ? Multiply and divide it, and explain as before. Form a 
similar expression from 36 = 36, and explain fully. 

3. Five persons share an estate. A has i of it, B ^, C ,^o, D.^, and E 
the remainder, which is |6,000. What is the portion of each, and what 
the entire value ? 

4. A man traveling, found on arriving at his destination that his 
watch, which kept correct time, was 3 hours and 26 min. fast ; in what 
direction had he traveled, and how far ? 

5. If a school room is 25 ft. long, 20 ft. wide, how many children will 
it accommodate, allowing for each of them 8 superficial feet at the least ? 
If the room be 10 ft. 4 in. high, what cubical space is there for each 
child? 

6. (a) A has 20 per cent, more sheep than B. How many per cent, 
less than A has B ? 

(6) What is the loss per cent, if f of an article is sold for f of its value ? 

7. If I sell 90 shares of stock at 92 per cent., and invest enough of the 
proceeds in 6 per cent, bonds at 115 per cent, to yield an annual income 
of $300, and buy a farm with the remainder, how much will the farm 
cost me ? ' 

8. Wishing to purchase $6,500 worth of real estate, how much shall I 
need to add to the proceeds of th^ following note which I hold, if I 
endorse it May 14, 1882, and get it discounted at the bank at 10 per 
cent. ? 

A note for $2,500 bearing 6 per cent, interest, dated March 30, 1882, 
and due 8 months after date. 

9. Divide $460 into three parts which shall be one to another as i, f , 
and f . 

10. A tree 70 feet in height stands in the center of a lot 360 feet deep 
and 270 feet wide. What is the distance from the top of the tree to any 
comer of the lot ? 



GEOGRAPHY. 

I. 

1. Give the width of the N. Temperate Zone in degrees ; in miles. 
What circles bound it ? How is the position of these circles determined ? 
On what day of the year are the noonday shadows shortest at Boston ? 
at Rio Janeiro? at Calcutta? In what season of the year does Christ- 
mas fall at Melbourne ? 
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2. Compare the physical features of North and South America, and 
state three points of resemblance and three of dissimilarity between the 
two continents. Describe the climate of Peru? Why has it such a 
climate ? 

8. Compare the cUmate of the eastern coast of North America with 
that of Western Europe in the same latitude. State facts in regard to 
vegetation to prove the difference. Give reasons for the difference? 

4. Sketch an outline map of the U. S., locating chief rivers and moim- 
tains. Locate principal forest regions, wheat and com regions, mining 
and manufacturing regions. 

5. By what three all-water routes can the Minnesota farmer send his 
grain to the Atlantic coast ? Why is Chicago an important city ? 

6. With what countries of Europe is the most of our foreign com- 
merce carried on? Name our principal exports to and imports from 
each one of these countries. 

7. Locate and tell something about each one of the following : Mos- 
cow, Nova Zembla, Cyprus, Ceylon, Hong Kong, Tokio. 

8. State the form of Government, title of chief ruler, prevailing 
religion, and language used in each of these countries : Austria, Brazil, 
Egypt, India, Persia. 

n. 

1. Draw map of Connecticut ; locate counties^ capital, five principal 
cities, and principal rivers. 

2. Give an outline of the river systems of North America. 

8. Mention— 1. Five of the leading industries of the United States. 
2. Five of the more important exports. 8. Five of the more important 
imports. 

4. What cities in the United States are distinguished for lake com- 
merce ? Which for river commerce ? Which for manufactures ? 

5. Name the different countries of Europe and state with reference to 
each— 1. The capital and its location. 2. The form of government. 
8. The chief commercial city. 

6. How does the temperature of the British Isles compare with Lab- 
rador? How is the difference accounted for? In general, upon what 
does the temperature of a place depend ? 

7. Mention the bodies of water that open into the Mediterranean Sea. 

8. Name six of the principal rivers of Asia. Name the great bodies of 
water that border the Asiatic coast. 

9. Prove in three ways that the earth is a sphere. Why is the torrid 
zone 47 degrees wide ? Why is the arctic circle located 23^ degrees from 
North pole? 

10. What is latitude? Longitude? An ocean current? A capital? 
Government ? 

m. 

1. Name and define at least three divisions under which the study of 
geography may be pursued? In which division would you class the 
following : 
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(a) New Haven is 86 miles from Hartford. 

(6) The standard meridian for eastern time passes near Philadel- 
phia. 
(c) Nearly parallel ranges of hills extend across the State. 
2. A straight lin^ from Detroit to Mobile would pass through what 
States? 
8. Select any one of the United States and describe it as follows : 
(a) Water courses, mountains, etc. 
(6) Boundaries. 

(c) Principal cities. 

(d) Productive interests. 

4. Select any country in Europe and describe in similar way. 

5. Define a water-shed. Give an example. Name at least 7 bodies of 
water by which the rain-fall on Lake Superior reaches the ocean. 

6. Name any six bodies of water traversed by a steamship sailing 
directly from London to Bombay. 

7. What countries lie in the north temperate zone? 

8. What varieties of climate does Europe present ? 

9. The Mississippi river : 

(a) Where rises and where empties? 

(&) What States does it separate and what cut ? 

(c) Name five large towns by which it flows. 

(d) Name four chief tributaries. 

10. Locate the following rivers: Hudson, St. Lawrence, James, 
Potomac, Kio Grande, Amazon, Congo, Seine, Danube, Ganges. 



IV. 

1. What is the latitude of the Tropic of Capricorn? Of the Arctic 
Circle? How many degrees apart are the two Polar Circles? State 
accurately the zone or zones in which each of the six continents lies. 
What is the shortest distance in degrees of longitude between Madras 
(80° E. from Greenwich) and San Francisco (122^" W.) ? 

2. (a) What is a desert ? Name and locate three of the most celebrated. 
(6) What is a delta ? Name and locate three of the most celebrated, 
(c) Name and locate two lakes in South America ; three in Africa ; 

three in Asia ; two in Europe. 

8. Describe the Atlantic coast of North America beginning at a point 
in the same latitude as Cape Farewell. Give names of important 
streams or inlets and the principal seaports, reckoning from north to 
south. 

4. Into what waters do the following rivers empty : Euphrates, 
Ganges, Gaudiana, Indus, Saskatchewan, Tigris, Seine, Danube, Obi, 
Colorado, Columbia ? 

5. Bound Illinois. What is the capital ? Give the name and position 
of three other important cities. What are its chief rivers, and in what 
direction do they flow ? 

16 
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6. Name the States on the left bank of the Ohio ; the States and Terri- 
tories on the Mexican border ; describe course of Mississippi river ; what 
tributaries does it receive from the east ? from the west ? Across or by 
what States does the principal stream flow ? 

7. How do the southern continents compare with the northern in 
respect to coast indentations and projections ? What continent has its 
coast relatively most indented ? Name its chief projections and tell in 
which direction they extend. 

8. Where^are the following gulfs and bays : Finland, Bothnia, Aden, 
Bengal, Lyons, Chesapeake. Name the important rivers, if any, which 
empty into each. 

9. To what ports would you go for wheat ? com ? coffee ? tea ? hides ? 
silk? cotton? sugar? mahogany? cocoanuts? raisins? wool? 



1. (a) How many degrees apart from each other are the polar circles ? 
(6) What is the breadth (in degrees) of the torrid zone? 

(c) What is the longitude of the point in the northern hemisphere 
directly opposite Washington ? 
(Assume longitude of Washington 77** W.) 

2. (a) Describe physical features of Connecticut. 
(h) Name and locate cities. 

(c) Mention agricultural products. 

(d) Mention manufactures. 
8. (a) Bound Pennsylvania. 

(b) What mountains cross the State ? 

(c) What are its principal rivers ? 

(d) How does it rank with other States as to population ? 

4. (a) What mountains lie between France and Spain ? 

(b) What name is given to the prolongation of this chain to the 
west? 

(c) What bay lies to the north of this prolongation ? 

(d) What rivers empty into this bay ? 

5. What are the principal exports of (a) England ? (b) United States ? 
(c) Russia ? (d) Central America ? 

6. Give the position of the following mountains and state, where possi- 
ble, to what range each belongs : (a) Washington ; (6) St. Elias ; (c) 
Hecla ; (d) Elburz ; (e) Pike's Peak. 

7. To what states or countries would you go for caoutchouc ? coffee ? 
opium? pepper? rice? silk? sugar? turpentine? com? wheat? 

8. Give the position of the following cities, naming in all cases the 
body of water on or near which the city lies : Cayenne ; Detroit ; 
Lyons ; Madras ; Omaha ; Sitka ; Hamburg ; Valparaiso ; Zanzibar. 

9. How do the forms of government of the five principal nations of 
Europe differ ? 

10. Describe a water route from Toronto to Suez. 
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VI. 

1. State accurately the zone or zones in which each of the six conti- 
nents lies. 

2. How many degrees apart from each other are the polar circles ? 
What is the breadth (in degrees) of the torrid zone ? What is the short- 
est distance in degrees of longitude between Madras (80° E. from Green- 
wich), and San Francisco (132^° W.)? 

3. Draw a Map of Connecticut. Locate and name the counties, cities, 
rivers, and mountains. Give the principal agricultural productions, 
and the manufactures. 

4. Name eight rivers in North America, two at least being in British 
America. State source, direction, and into what they flow. 

5. Describe the Atlantic coast of North America, beginning at a point 
in the same latitude as Cape Farewell. Give the names of important 
streams and inlets, countries, or States bordering on the ocean. If you 
prefer, draw outline of coast, and locate the above. 

6. Name two seaports on Atlantic coast of United States ; one on the 
Pacific coast. Name two Lake ports. In what direction do steamers 
sail in going from New York to Liverpool ; from New York to Savan- 
nah ? Name two River ports. Name and locate two canals. 

7. Bound Tennessee. What mountains in the State ? Principal rivers ? 
Products ? Important cities in order of size ? 

8. Name eight of the most important West India Islands, and draw a 
Map showing their relative position. To what country does each 
belong ? 

9. Describe, as fully and precisely as possible, the position of the fol- 
lowing cities ; stating in what part of the country, and near what river 
or other body of water each one lies : Montreal, Odessa, Singapore, 
Melbourne, Bombay, Hamburg, Montevideo, Alexandria, Hong Kong. 

10. To what states or countries would you go for caoutchouc, coffee, 
pepper, tea, rice, silk, sugar, turpentine, cocoanuts, wheat ? 



GRAMMAR. 



1. Define grammar, and name and define its divisions. 

2. What is a sentence ? What is the subject of a sentence ? Give an 
example of a simple sentence. Of a compound sentence. Of a complex 
sentence. 

3. Define pronoun, and name and define the different kinds of pro- 
noims. 

4. Write the feminine of abbot and executoTf the possessive singular 
of it, and the possessive plural of J, thou, lady, he, money, woman and 
of amaniAeims. 
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5. Define adjective, and compare old, happy, miserable, perfect, 
superior, ill, near, square and tuett. 

6. Name the modes of verbs. What is mode ? 

7. Correct the following sentence and give reasons for the correc- 
tions : ** Who did you say asked you and I to set here." 

8. Analyze the following sentence : '* There was a brook running 
through the meadow about fifty yards from the house in which we 
Hved." 

9. Parse the italicized words in the preceding sentence. 

10. State briefly what lessons in language should be given before the 
study of technical grammar is begun. 



n. 

1. Write sentences in which the following marks of punctuation are 
properly used : 1, Interrogation point ; 2, Exclamation point ; 3, Colon ; 
4, Semicolon ; 5, Hyphen. 

2. Write a letter giving the following information concerning your- 
self : 

(a) Address. 

(b) Where educated. 

(c) What subjects have you studied other than the common school 

branches ? 

(d) How many months' experience in teaching if any, and in what 

towns and schools. 

3. Deduce from illustrations a rule for the use of the sign of the plural 
possessive. 

4. Write sentences containing the interrogative pronouns. 

5. Write the following with necessary corrections : 

(a) They will go as soon as they hear from you and I. 
(6) The rapidity of his nlovements were beyond example. 
(c) Every person should try to improve their mind. 

6. Write sentences illustrating the various uses of the infinitive. 

** Breathes there a man with soul so dead, 
** Who never to himself hath said, 
" This is my ovm my native landf" 

7. Analyze or diagram the above sentence. 

8. Parse the italicized words. 

Five credits will be allowed for correct answers to Nob. 4 and 5, each ; 
ten credits for No. 8, and sixteen credits each, for Nos. 1, 2, 8, 6 and 7. 



m. 

1. Write (a) a simple sentence ; (6) compoimd sentence ; (c) complex 
sentence ; {d) sentence containing a substantive clause ; (e) sentence con- 
taining an adjective clause ; (J) sentence containing an adverbial clause. 

2. Write sentences containing the verbs set and sit in each tense of 
the indicative mode. 
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8. In how many ways may " that " be used as a part of speech ? Form 
sentences illustrating the uses of '* that.^^ 

4. Analyze the following sentences and parse the words in italics : 
(a) He that hath ears to hear let him hear, (b) To live in hearts we 
leave behind is not to die, 

5. Giye six cases in which a capital letter should be used. Write a 
sentence illustrating each use. 

6. Write a sentence containing all the parts of speech and specify the 
word which illustrates each part. 

7. Define (a) noun ; name three different kinds. 

(6) verb ; 

(c) adjective ; ** " 

8. Write the principal parts of the following verbs : fly, eat, can, bend, 
breathSy mow, get, read, teach, see, 

9. Change into prose and express in your own language the following : 

" These ages have no memory, but they left 

A record in the desert— columns strown 
On the waste sands, and statues fallen and cleft, 

Heap'd like a host in battle overthrown ; 
Vast ruins where the mountain's ribs of stone 

Were hewn into a city ; streets that spread 
In the dark earth where never breath has blown 

Of heaven's sweet air, nor foot of man dares tread, 
The long and perilous ways— the Cities of the Dead." 



IV. 

1. Name three ways in which a noun may be in nominative case, and 
write sentences containing an example of each. 

2. Write the objective cases of these pronouns : '' I, he, she, we, they, 
who, which, that, 

3. (a) Describe the difference in use between adjectives and adverbs. 
(6) How are adjectives changed to adverbs ? 

(c) How are adjectives compared ? 

{d) Name three that are irregular in their comparisons, and com- 
pare them. 

4. Illustrate the correct use of will and shall in distinction from each 
other ; of with and by ; of who or which, and that, 

5. Why are certain parts called the principal parts of a verb? Illus- 
trate. 

6. ** Henry is running." Write this sentence in four different tenses 
and then in two different modes. State the changes that are thereby 
made in the meaning of the sentence. 

7. What is the synopsis of a verb? Write a synopsis of the verb to 
be, in the first person, singular number. 

8. Parse the italicized words : My son, carry not a sword in thy 
tongue to injure another's reputation. 
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9. Analyze : If we did but know it, to be angry is to revenge the 
faults of others upon ourselves. 

10. What is a sentence? Name the different kinds, and give an 
example of each. 



1. (a) What is English Grammar, and of what use is the study of it ? 
(6) What is the alphabet ? Name the vowels. 

(c) Write a word which is a dissyllable ; one which contains a diph- 
thong. 

2. (a) Give three rules for use of capital letters, and write sentence 
illustrating each use. 

(6) Give the names and characters of five marks used in punctua- 
tion. 

3. Write a sentence containing — 

(a) A relative pronoun. 

(b) An adjective pronoun. 

(c) An adverb of manner. 

(d) An adjective in the comparative degree. 

4. Conjugate read in the indicative present active. 

sit *' ** perfect 

** forget ** potential imperfect passive. 

'* walk ** indicative future perfect active. 

** go ** subjunctive imperfect active. 

Give participles in both voices of the verb take, 

5. Tell what part of speech what is in the following sentences : 

(a) I have what you gave me. 

(b) What mistakes I have made ! 

(c) Nearest neighbor, what have you answered ? 

(d) What I did you not succeed ? 

6. (a) How are regular and irregular verbs distinguished ? 

(b) Give principal parts of the following, and tell which are regu- 
lar and which irregular : blow, jump, lie, shine, spring, 

7. (a) Define subject and predicate. 

(b) Write a sentence with a modified (enlarged) subject and predi- 
cate. 

(c) Write a compound sentence. 

(d) Write a sentence making an infinitive the subject. 

8. Express in your own words the meaning of the following extract, 
changing the poetry to prose, and using different forms of expression 
whenever you can : 

** He clasps the crag with hooked hands. 
Close to the sun in lonely lands. 
Ringed with the azure worlds he stands. 
The wrinkled sea beneath him crawls ; 
He watches from his mountain walls, 
And like a thunder-bolt he falls." — Tennyson, 

9. How many and what kinds of sentences does the above contain ? 
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10. State the "part of speech " and ttie ** construction " or " office in 
the sentence " of the following words : dosCf to, ringed, wrinkled, moun- 
tain, like, thunder-bolt. 



VI. 

1. Write a sentence representing an action as taking place :— 

1. At the present time. 

2. At some past time. 

8. At some future time. 

4. As completed at present time. 

5. As completed at or before some definite time in the past. 

6. As completed at or before some definite time in the future. 
Name the tense to which each of the above belongs. 

2. Give examples of five common errors in the use of language ; cor- 
rect the errors, and give reasons for the correction. 

8. Write a sentence asserting something : 
1. As a fact. 

3. As possible or contingent. 
8. As necessary. 

4. As merely thought of in connection with some other assertion. 

5. As a command. 

State to what mode each of the above belongs. 

4. Illustrate the use of vnll and shall in distinction from one another ; 
of who, which and that ; of active and passive voices ; of transitive and 
intransitive verbs. 



ENGLISH LANGUAGE. 



Parse the words in italics. 

1. Our /riencte coming, we renewed the battle. 

2. The children walked hand in hand. 
8. On, Stanley, on I 

4. The ribbon is an inch wide. 

5. Until now we have been contented. 

6. Ring out the old, ring in the new. 

7. No Grecian prince hut I 

Has power this boon to grant or to deny. 

8. Ghrinding scissors was his trade. 
Write sentences containing clauses used 

1. As a subject. 

2. As an object. 

8. As an adjective. 
4. As an adverb. 
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7. " Thus with the poet,* hour after hour, 

He listens to catch the fairy chimes 
That ring in his soul ; then, with magic power, 

He weaves their melody into his rhymes. 
Slowly, carefully, word by word, 

Line by line, and thought by thought. 
He fashions the golden tissue of song. 
And thus are immortal anthems wrought." 
"Next to acquiring good friends, the best acquisition is that 
of good books." 
Express in your own words the meaning of the above extracts, chang- 
ing the poetry to prose and using different forms of expression where 
you can. 

8. How many and what kind of Sentences do the above extracts 
contain ? 

9. Give synopsis ot forget in first person plural, active voice, all modes 
and tenses. 

10. Using /le as the subject, write sentences containing 

1. Past tense of sit. 

2. Present tense of lie. 
8. Past tense of set. 

4. Present tense of lay, 

11. Define : Phrase ; clause ; interrogative form ; progressive form ; 
auxiliary ; punctuation ; a^habet ; consonant ; lingual ; antecedent. 



HISTORY. 



Answer ten of the following questions : 

1. Name five discoverers of the New World and the parts of America 
discovered by each. 

2. Of the five great centers of colonial settlements, state where and by 
whom each was settled ; 1. Jamestown ; 2. Plymouth ; 8. New York ; 

4. Pennsylvania ; 5. Maryland. 

8. What events in the Revolutionary War were connected with the 
following cities : 1. Boston ; 2. New York ; 8. Philadelphia ; 4. Savannah ; 

5. Trenton. 

4. Give an account of the Federal party — its rise, principles, leaders, 
faU. 

5. What is the ** Monroe Doctrine ?" 

6. (a) Mention three generals on American side in Mexican War. 

(6) Mention three battles, giving year in which they were fought, 
(c) What territory did the United States acquire by this war ? 

7. Give a brief sketch of the life of Abraham Lincoln. 
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8. Give an account of our National Banking system. 

9. What were the original boundaries of the United States and what 
additions have been made to its territory ? 

10. Mention three important events in our history in (a) 1863, (b) 1868, 
(c)1864. 

11. Name (a) five American authors, (6) one book written by each. 
(c) Describe one of the books you have mentioned. 

12. Name (a) three American inventors, (6) what each invented! 



n. 

1. Name and locate five of the earlier settlements and state by whom 
they were made. 

2. Mention three important wars in which the colonies engaged, and 
state briefiy the cause and result of each. 

8. State the several causes of the Revolutionary war. 

4. Give a brief sketch of the life and character of Washington. 

5. What was the Missouri Compromise ? What led to its passage, and 
under what circumstances was it repealed ? 

6. What were the Alabama claims ? Give account of their settlement. 

7. Name the presidents in order, and give the dates of beginning and 
close of administration, and the political party by which each was 
elected. 

8. Give the principal events of Grant's administration. 

9. Give a brief account of the growth of the United States — 1. As to 
territory ; 2. As to population. 

m. 

1. Mention, with names and dates, the facts on which European 
nations laid claim to North American territory prior to the Revolution. 

2. Describe approximately the location of these claims. 

8. Give the leading motives which actuated the pioneers in the coloni- 
zation of (a) Massachusetts ; (b) Connecticut ; (c) Rhode Island ; (d) Mary- 
land; (e) Georgia; (/) Pennsylvania. 

4. Mention four decisive battles of the Revolution, and state your 
reasons for considering them decisive. 

5. Mention all our important acquisitions of territory since the Revo- 
lution, and state how they were gained. 

6. Of the war of 1812 give 

(a) the most important battle engaging land and naval forces. 
(6) the most important naval battle on the lakes. 

(c) two important naval engagements on the ocean. 

(d) the last important battle of the war. 

(e) the chief cause of the war. 

7. Of the late rebellion give 

(a) three most important military events in first half of July, 1868, 
and chief results of each ; (b) dates (1) of attack on Fort Sumter, (2) 
Emancipation proclamation ; (8) Lee's surrender. 
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8. State the chief difference between the reconstruction policy of 
President Johnson and that of Congress. 

9. Connect each of the following persons with an important event : 
Ponce de Leon, Patrick Henry, Stephen Decatur, Robert Anderson, 
John C. Calhoun, John Hancock. 

10. Mention, with briefly-stated reasons for so considering them, five 
events of the last fifteen years that have materially affected this nation 
politically, socially or industrially. 

IV. 

Write upon any four of the first eight subjects ; also upon both the ninth and 
tenth. 

The topics under the subjects are Intended to assist you in writing ; but you need 
not be confined to them. 

1. The American Indians : Their dwellings, food, dress, mode of life, 
character ; methods of warfare when Europeans came among them ; 
their present condition. 

2. Settlement of Connecticut : Dates ; places ; settlers ; Pequot war ; 
governors ; government. 

3. King George's War : cause, result, capture of Louisburg ; efforts of 
the colonies ; treaty of peace. 

4. Declaration of Independence : Committee appointed to prepare it ; 
by whom written ; first signer ; last clause. 

5. Jefferson's Administration : How chosen for first term ; African 
slave trade ; State admitted ; territory acquired ; steam navigation : 
embargo. 

6. Mexican War : In whose administration ; cause ; result ; Taylor's 
campaign ; expeditions of Kearney and Fremont ; treaty of peace. 

7. Kansas-Nebraska Bill : Purpose, author, advocates, opponents ; 
result of its passage. 

8. Southern Confederacy ; Why formed ; States composing it ; presi- 
dent and vice-president ; the capitals ; principle established by its over- 
throw. 

9. Explain the following : Mason and Dixon's Line ; Border ruf&ans ; 
Sheridan's ride ; Starving time ; Grand model. 

10. Connect each of the following persons with an important event : 
Sir Francis Drake ; Father Marquette ; Roger Williams ; Paul Revere ; 
Paul Jones ; Daniel Webster ; Abraham Lincoln. 



V. 

[Write upon any seven of the ten subjects. The topics are Intended to assist you 
in writing, but you need not be confined to them.] 

1. Christopher Columbus : Nativity and early education, interest in 
exploration, belief as to globe and its shape, means and measures of 
proving his belief, persons whom he tried to convince, his reception, 
voyage across Atlantic, land first seen, number of voyages and dates, 
what he really discovered, treatment by his associates, death and burial. 
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3. The Puritans : Origin of the party in England, religious preferences, 
political aims, migration to America, policy in New England. 

8. French and Indian War : Emulsion of Acadians, campaign in New 
York, William Pitt and his plans, capture of Louisburg, capture of 
Quebec. 

4. Causes of separation of colonies from Great Britain, Writs of 
Assistance, taxation without consent of people. Stamp Act, quartering 
troops in towns, tea tax, withdrawal of the right of self government. 

5. Name the thirteen original colonies and the people that principally 
settled each. 

6. Where did the presidents before 1839 live ? what had been Jackson's 
training ? wh^t was his action toward the United States Bank ? toward 
office holders ? what ordinance was passed in 1882 ? 

7. Name three important campaigns of the Civil War. Name three 
battles. State any important results from one of these campaigns; 
from one of the battles. Mention the leaders on each side. 

8. Buchanan's administration, when inaugurated, length of term, 
Dred Scott decision, John Brown's raid, secession of Southern States, 
organization of Southern Confederacy, first Atlantic cable. 

9. Name eight eminent authors, and give the principal works of each. 

10. Name five prominent statesmen, and connect each with some im- 
portant event. 



DRAWING. 



1. Write the names of the different angles, triangles and quadri- 
laterals. 

3. What is the difference between a vertical line, and a perpendicular 
one. 

8. Draw a ruled square of about 3 in., and its diameters. 

4 Draw an oblong li by 3 in., and its diagonals. 

5. Find the centre of an equilateral triangle, divide it into six right 
angled triangles. 

6. Draw any geometrical plane figure, aitd prepare it for a symmetri- 
cal design, all but the construction lines to be free hand. 

7. Draw a design composed of eight right or straight lines, and 
sixteen curves, with a vertical line as an axis : or place within any 
form suitable. 

8. Draw from memory any leaf or fiower, growing on its stem 
naturally. 

9. Conventionalize the same. 

10. Line in all clearly, leaving construction lines as first drawn. 
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n. 

1. Draw a square as nearly two inches in diameter as you can without 
measurement. 

2. Draw its diameters. 
8. Draw its diagonals. 

4. Divide the diameters into six equal parts. 

5. Through the inner points of division draw a circle. 

6. Draw oblique lines forming the other diagonals of the four small 
squares. 

7. Divide these last lines into three equal parts. 

8. Using these last lines as bases, draw on their inner sides simple 
curves, with their greatest altitude touching the circumlerence of the 
circles already drawn. 

9. From the angles of the large square draw simple curves, (curving 
outward) to the points of division on the diagonals of the small squares. 

10. Erase the large square. 

11. Erase its diameter and its diagonals. 

12. Erase the middle division of the diagonals of the small squares. 
18. Line in neatly all the lines that remain. 



SINGING. 



1. State the difference between the diatonic and the chromatic scales. 

2. Write an exercise in the Key of A, using six varieties of f time. 
8. What is your method of teaching time? 

4. Give three ways of modulating from the Key of F to the Key of D ; 
three from the Key of B flat to C. 

5. What kind of tone should be required in singing ? How is this best 
secured ? 



THEORY AND PRACTICE. 



1. A subject may be presented Analytically and Synthetically ; illus- 
trate each method by an example. 

2. What part of a child's training is left to the teacher ? 

8. How may children be trained to express their thoughts in good 
language ? 

4. What means of securing the willing obedience and attention of a 
school would you suggest to an inexperienced teacher ? 

5. What are some of the obvious duties of a teacher? 
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EXAMINATIONS 

FOR 

ADVANCED CERTIFICATE. 



BOOK-KEEPING. 



1. What is the difference between double and single entry? 

2. What is journalizing ? 
8. What is a trial balance? 

4. Thomas Jones buys of the Domestic Manufacturing Company, a 
bill of goods amounting to $10,500. He pays $4,000 in cash ; for one-half 
the balance he gives his note for three months ; the remainder is 
charged to his account. In what books does Jones make his entries ? 

5. What entries are made in his ledger ? 

6. What in the other books ? 

7. What entries does the company make in its ledger ? 

8. What in their other bo6ks? 



1. Explain the cash account and bill-book. 

2. John Eaton sells goods to Henry Johnson for $18,000. Johnson 
pays $7,000 in cash, and gives his note payable at a bank in 60 days. 
Write up the transaction by double entry. 

8. Write a check for the amount of money paid by Johnson to Eaton, 
mentioned in the preceding question. 

4. What would be the proceeds of $11,000 for which the note was 
written, mentioned in question 2, if discounted on the day it was 
written? 

5. What is the difference between single entry and double entry ? 



ALGEBRA. 
I. 

1. Given -^ — .-^ = i/ - ; to find x, 

^ X a 

2. Given ^""^^^ =: a; and ^^^^^ = 5 ; to find x and y. 
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3. Simplify (1) 4^ + 2 V^ + 3 Vl08. (2) (7 Va«6)» (7 VlSi^iy. 

Form an equation whose roots shall be 2 and — 3 
Resolve a?'— 3a? +4 into two factors. 

4. Given -—== = 2; to find x. 

3a?— r4a?— a?* 

5. Deduce a formula for the sum of a geometric progression in terms 
of the first term, the ratio, and the number of terms. 

6. Having ten different letters, how many sets of two each can you 
form of them, differing at least by one letter ? 

1 4- 2a7 

7. Expand ^_q into a series by the method of indeterminate coeffi- 
cients. 

n. 

1. FindG. C. D. of a?«+5a?+4andaH»+4aj« + 5a?+2. 

a h 

h '^ a + h 

2. (a) Simplify —, 

a o 

a—h a 
(6) Extract square root ofa;* — 2a;*+3a;* — 2a;+l. 
(c) Factor a^c+2a6c+5*c. 

3. (a) Find product of a', a"*, a~* and a"*. Express product in two 

ways. 
(5) Solve a?*— 4a? + 3 = 0. Explain fully each step in process. 

4. (a) + r- + = 0. 

^ a?-a a?— 6 x—c 

(5) a?«- 42/« = 9, a?2^ + 2y« = 18. 

(c)a?+y— 'v^a?2^=7 anda?*+y'+a?2^=133. 

5. (a] Deduce formula for finding sum of series in Arithmetical 

Progression. 
(h) Raise a?' + y to 7th power by Binomial Theorem. 



PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY. 



1. Describe the mountain systems of Europe. 

2. Which of the two continents is most remarkable for its plateaus ? 
Name three of the largest. Which continent is distinguished for its 
plains ? Name and locate three of the largest. 

3. Name the great lake systems of the globe. Describe the lake sys- 
tem of Africa. 

4. What are tides ? What is meant by lunar and solar tides ? Spring 
and neap tides ? Cotidal lines ? 
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5. What are clouds? How are they caused ? How classified ? 

6. What are glaciers? Describe their formation, structure and mo- 
tion. What are motaines? Where is the principal glacier region of 
Europe? 

7. What are the principal food-yielding plants which are found in 
tropical regions ? Where does each grow ? 

8. What mountains are included in the Appalachian system, and in 
what course or courses do its chains run? How do the Rocky and 
Appalachian mountains compare in height and extent? Name the 
principal mountain chains in or adjacent to Asia. Where do they lie 
and what are their directions? Name some of the highest peaks and 
state their altitudes. 

n. 

1. How would you ascertain the difference in longitude of two places, 
the difference in time being known ? Explain. 

2. Describe the river systems in North America. 

3. Describe the Gulf Stream— its course, velocity and temperature. 

4. What determines climate. 

5. Give the number, location, and name of the geographical races. 
State the special characteristics of each race. To which race do the 
Hindoos belong ? The Arabs ? 

6. Describe and explain the general circulation of the atmosphere. 



GEOMETRY. 
I. 



1. If two sides of a triangle are equal the angles opposite these sides 
are also equal. 

2. Parallelograms having equal altitudes are to each other as their 
bases. 

3. A line tangent to the circumference of a circle is at right angles 
with the radius drawn to the point of contact. 

4. (a) To find a third proportional to two given lines, (h) To find the 
center of a given circle. 

5. If a straight line is perpendicular to a plane all planes passing 
through that line will be perpendicular to the plane. 

6. Define polyedron, prism, parallelopipedon, pyramid, cylinder, cone, 
and zone. 

7. Write expressions for convex surface of a cone; convex surface 
of frustrum of a cone ; volume of a sphere. 

8. The surface of a sphere is measured by the circumference of one of 
its great circles multiplied by its diameter. 

9. The surface of a sphere is 31.17 square feet ; what is the surface of 
another sphere having three times the volume of the former? 
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n. 

1. The sum of the three angles of any triangle is equal to two right 
angles. 

2. If a straight line is divided into any two parts, the square described 
on the whole line is equivalent to the sum of the squares described on 
the two parts, plus twice the rectangle contained by the parts. 

3. The angle formed by a secant and a tangent is measured by one- 
half the difference of the intercepted arcs. 

4. (1) Bisect an angle, explaining each step fully. (2) From a given 
point without a line to draw a perpendicular to that line. 

5. (1) What is the area of a circle circumscribed about a square whose 
side is "a"? (2) What must be the diameter of a circle in order that 
the length of its circumference may be 100 feet. 

SOLID AND SPHERICAL GEOMETRY. 

6. Between two lines not in the same plane, one, and only one, com- 
mon perpendicular can be drawn. 

7. All parallelepipeds having the same base and equal altitudes are 
equal in volume. 

8. Write expressions for the lateral area and volume of the prism and 
regular pyramid ; also for the entire surface and volume of the right 
cylinder and sphere. 



PHYSICS. 



1. What is capillary attraction ? Give the laws. 

2. Draw a figure of and explain construction and working of air 
pump. Why is it difficult to lift the receiver from the pump after the 
air is exhausted ? Why is it easily raised before the air is exhausted ? 

8. What is the pressure on the sides of a vessel filled with water five 
feet square and ten feet deep? What is the pressure on the bottom ? 

4. A stone dropped from a balloon strikes the ground in seven sec- 
onds ? How high is the balloon ? 

5. Define work. Kinetic and potential energy. What is meant by 
f oot-poimd ? 

6. Explain construction of Mercury Thermometer. How is zero of 
Fahrenheit and Centigrade scales found ? 

7. Describe Mariner's Compass. What is meant by magnetic equator? 
magnetic poles ? declination? 

8. Describe some form of dynamo-electrical machine. 

9. Describe construction and working of Telephone. 

10. What is the velocity of light and how is it found ? Why is a 
spectrum formed when sunlight is passed through a prism ? 
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1. Define mechanics and name the special divisions as applied to the 
three forms of matter. 

2. Define uniform and accelerated motion. Give examples of each. 
8. A stone is dropped from the top of a tower 300 feet high. In how 

many seconds will it reach the earth? How far will it go in the third 
second ? 

4. Give the law of resultant when two forces act upon a point equally 
and in oblique directions. Explain parallelogram of forces. 

5. Give the laws of liquid pressure and find the pressure on one side 
of a cistern filled with water, five feet square and ten feet high. 

6. What is specific gravity ? How is that of solids found ? 

7. Explain construction and use of barometer. 

8. Draw a siphon and explain. 

9. Give the laws of the radiation of heat. 

10. Give the principal causes that influence the boiling point of liquids. 

11. Draw a figure representing the formation of images in a concave 
mirror. 

12. Describe some form of constant voltaic battery. 

18. Draw a diagram of, and explain the action of the electric telegraph. 



CIVIL GOVERNMENT. 



1. State definitely concerning each house of Congress as regards 

(a) Eligibility. 

(b) How and by whom chosen. 

2. (c) Apportionment to States. 

(d) Term of office. 

(e) How removed. 

3. State course of bill from introduction to a legislative body to pro- 
mulgation as a law. 

4. Explain method of securing amendments to Constitution of United 
States. 

5. Give outline of postal system of United States. 

6. State the process by which a foreigner becomes a citizen of the 
United States. 

7. What does *' Civil Service Reform " mean? 



PHYSIOLOGY. 
I. 

1. Describe the vertebral column. 

2. State definitely how you would show the composition of bone. 

3. Name the digestive organs, describe the stomach, and trace the 
digestive process till the food leaves the stomach. 

17 
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4. Give particular directions for the care of the teeth, with reasons 
for the same. 
6. Describe the heart. 

6. Describe the circulation of the blood and the changes it undergoes 
in different parts of its course. 

7. Describe the diaphragm and name the organs in the thoracic cavity. 

8. Describe definitely experiments to show what substances air receives 
from the blood in the lungs. 

9. Describe the eye and give the physiology of vision. 

10. Describe the cerebro-spinal nervous system. 

n. 

1. Describe the bones of the arm. 

2. State definitely how you would show the composition of bone. 

3. Name the digestive organs, describe the liver, and trace the process 
of digestion after the food leaves the stomach. 

4. Give particular directions for the care of the teeth, with reasons 
for the same. 

5. Describe the heart. 

6. Describe the circulation of the blood and the changes which it 
undergoes in different parts of its course. 

7. Describe the diaphragm and name the organs in the abdominal 
cavity. 

8. Describe definitely experiments to show what substances air receives 
from the blood in the lungs. 

9. Describe the ear and give the physiology of hearing. 

10. Describe the cerebro-spinal nervous system. 
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NORMAL SCHOOL 



ENTRANCE EXAMINATIONS. 



GENERAL DIRECTIONS. 



1. Write your name in full at top of each paper. 

2. Answer the questions in order, prefixing to each answer the num- 
ber of the question. 

3. Write only on one side of the paper. 

4. Leave a margin at the left. 

5. In Arithmetic write the operation as well as the answer. 

6. Avoid all communication. 







SPELLING. 






1. chaise. 


10. 


I. 
architect. 


19. 


supersede. 


2. glue. 


11. 


physiology. 


20. 


calendar. 


3. military. 


12. 


cushion. 


21. 


delicious. 


4. succeed. 


13. 


column. 


22. 


scissors. 


5. Wednesday. 


14. 


surgeon. 


23. 


sovereign. 


6. discipline. 


15. 


censure. 


24. 


pneumonia. 


7. anxiety. 


16. 


electricity. 


25. 


analysis. 


8. alphabet. 


17. 


monosyllable. 






9. precede. 


18. 


grammar. 






1. exaggerate. 


9. 


n. 
seizure. 


18. 


dominos. 


2. caterpillar. 


10. 


siege. 


19. 


afiixes. 


8. strait (body of water).ll. 


principal (adj.). 


20. 


peninsulas. 


4. stationery (paper, 12. 


ledger. 


21. 


equipage. 


pens, 


etc.)13. 


avoirdupois. 


22. 


propeller. 


5. guillotine. 


14. 


financier. 


23. 


cancellatioD 


6. icicle. 


15. 


gauging. 


24. 


prairies. 


7. parallel. 


16. 


measles. 


25. 


singeing. 


8. traveler. 


17. 


frescoes. 






Write sentences 


containing words marked 1 


10, 


11, 17, 19. 
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in. 

1. buoy (to keep afloat). 14. remmiscence. 

2. Christian. 15. atheneum. 
8. lodgment. 16. restaurant. 

4. gazette. 17. suavity. 

5. supersede. 18. melodeon. 

6. precede. 19. precocious. 

7. kerosene. 20. luscious. 

8. furlough. 21. hoar-hound. 

9. paroxysm. 22. conecience. 

10. liquefy. 23. twelfth. 

11. cemetery. 24. raze (to pull down). 

12. incendiary. 25. seine (fishing net). 
18. implement. 

Write sentences containing words numbered 5, 8, 17, 19, 24. 



ARITHMETIC. 



1. Divide 1.56 by 4,800, multiply the quotient by 6.004, and extract 
square root of product. 
2 ^of| Aof!f_ 

5i-4fi 7if-6J"-' 

3. A man owning | of an iron foundry sold ^ of his share for $540f . 
What was the value of the property? 

4. What annual income would a man receive from $16,050 invested in 
railroad stocks costing 107 and paying 6 per cent, dividend? 

5. What will be the cost of excavating and walling a cellar 28 ft. long, 
16. ft. wide and 10 ft. deep, at 50 cents a cubic yard for the excavation 
and 30 cents a cubic foot for the wall, which is 1 ft. 8 inches thick? 

n. 

1. 'V^frite in figures : Five million eighty-five ten-millionths. 
One million forty-five billionths. 

One million units and one million one thousand one, himdred- 
, millionths. 

2. Change to common fractions in lowest terms : .04 ; 37.75. 
Change to decimal fractions : f ; 17t8u« 

3. 8.05 H- .35 = ? .072 -h 2400 = ? 

4. Change 12 cwt. 87 lbs. 3V oz. to the decimal of a short ton. 

5. A man collecting $75 thereby increased his funds 16f per cent. ; 
how much had he at first ? 

6. An agent's commission in one year for collecting money at 8J per 
cent, is $2,600 ; how much did he collect ? 

7. If 25 yards of muslin li yds. wide cost $7.25, what cost 27 yds. of 
the same quality li yds. wide ? 

8. A rectangular field is 192 yds. long and 144 yds. wide ; what is the 
length of the diagonal ? 
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m. 

1. Add f of 3i to f of j^ of ^. 

2. Multiply 903.14 by 0.068 and extract the square root of the product 
to three decunal places, and divide the result by 0.02. 

8. A man bought a piece of ground containing 0.816 A. at 58 cents a 
square foot ; what did he pay for the piece ? 

4. The population of a certain town has gained 25 per cent, within 
the last five years. It is now 6,675 ; what was it five years ago ? 

5. Three men harvested and thrashed a field of grain on shares, A 
furnishing 4 hands 5 days, B 6 hands 4 days, and G 5 hands 8 days. The 
whole crop was 630 bushels, of which they had one-fifth ; how much did 
each receive ? 

IV. 

1. Divide 82.1 by 41, 8.21 by .41, and .821 by 410. Carry the result in 
each case to four decimal places. 

2. Find the value to three decimal places of V (.146)* + (.063)*. 

4. Some sugar is adulterated as follows : 

1^ is worth 8 cents per pound, 

^ " 12 ** 

and the remainder 88 lbs. is sand. What is the mixture worth per 
pound ? 

5. Bank stock which sells at 170, pays an annual dividend of 12 J per 
cent. What rate of interest does a buyer receive ? 



V. 

1. How many yards of carpeting, f yd. wide, will be required to 
carpet a room 20 ft. long and 18 ft. wide ? 

2. Derive a rule for division of decimals. 

8. Find the sum of the following : 756.02 x 0.1 ; 18.8 x 100 ; 0.7 -^ 0.001 ; 
and 0.24 -i- 16. 

4. How many gallons, liquid measure, will a cistern hold which is 
9 ft. long, 8 ft. wide and 7 ft. deep? 

5. What will 1 ream of paper cost, if 6 sheets cost 2 cents? 

6. Change f of a rod to units of' lower denominations. 

7. What is 25 per cent, of $125? 

8. A lamp is sold at 10 per cent, below cost, and brings 54 cts. ; what 
would it bring if sold at 25 per cent, above cost? 

9. What is the bank discount of a note for $800, payable in 60 days, if 
discoimted at date, at 7 per cent.? 

10. If 4 yds. of velvet cost $20, what will 14 yds. cost? 
Solve by proportion. 
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VI. 

1. From |100. subtract $4,288, and explain the procesB. 

2. Make out a bill to Mrs. M. L. Drake, for a turkey weighing 12 lbs. 
at 21 cts.; 8 lbs. of beef at 14 cts.; 4 lbs. of mutton at 16 cts.; and for 
use of horse and cart, 50 cts. 

8. What profit is made by buying 150 tons of coal at $8.80 per long 
ton, and selling it at $5.60 per short ton. 

4. At 2i ft. to a step, how many steps must be taken to measure a 
mile? 

5. Divide 100. by .01. 

6. Change f of a mile to units of lower denominations. 

7. If a horse is sold for $250 at 25 per cent, above cost, what would 
have been the selling price at 80 per cent, above cost ? 

8. What sum of money, if put at interest at 6 per cent, will amount 
to $870 in 7 years six months ? 

9. Express the ratio of 8 and 8, and define ratio. 

10. How many eggs at 24 cents a dozen, will pay for 25 lbs. of butter 
at 42 cents per pound ? 

Solve by analysis and proportion. 



GRAMMAR. 
I. 

1. Write a letter, addressed to Principal of the Normal School, 
making application for admission, and giving age, residence, where 
educated, experience in teaching, if any, and what studies you have 
pursued, other than reading, writing, spelling, geography, grammar 
and arithmetic. 

2. Write a sentence containing all the parts of speech, and specify the 
word which illustrates each part. 

8. Express a thought in each of the following forms : declarative, 
negative, interrogative and progressive. 

4. Define voice, mood, tense, person, relative pronoun. 

5. Write a simple sentence ; compound sentence ; complex sentence ; 
a sentence containing an infinitive for its subject ; a sentence contain- 
ing a clause used as the object of the verb ; a sentence containing a 
noun used independently. 

6. Analyze the following stanza : 

^^For the structure that we raise, 
Time is with materials filled ; 
Our to-days and yesterdays 
Are the blocks with which we build." 

7. Parse in full italicized words. 

8. Write the principal parts of the following verbs : sit, fly, lie, eat, 
risCf hang, see, get, can, read. 
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n. 

1. Write your name and poBt-oflSce address, and the name of your 
parent or guardian. State what subjects you have studied, and where 
you have been at school. 

2. Write, in the order indicated, sentences containing a possessive 
pronoun ; a pronominal adjective ; a participle, a verbal and a relative 
pronoun. 

8. Write sentences containing a noun used as an adjective ; a phrase 
used as an adjective, and a clause used as an adjective. 

4. Give two rules for the use of the comma in punctuating the phrase. 
Give one rule for the use of the semicolon. 

5. He does enough who does all which he can. 
Each one of those present agree with you and 1. 
Mens and boys hats for sale. 

Make necessary changes in the above sentences. 

6. ** One summer morning when the sun was hot. 

Weary with labor in his garden-plot^ 
On a rude bench beneath his cottage eaves, 
Ser Federigo sat among the leaves 
Of a huge vine, that, with its arms outspread, 
Himg its delicious clusters overhead.''* 
Analyze the above passage, and parse the words italicized. 



in. 

1. Write a letter stating where you have been at school ; how much 
you have been at school ; what you have studied ; your age ; the name 
of your father or guardian ; your post-office address, and your purpose 
in coming to the Normal School. 

2. Show by illustrations the various uses of the apostrophe. 

3. Write sentences containing the words these, them, those, shdU, wUl, 
did, done, 

4. Write sentences containing a clause used (a) as a subject, (6) as an 
object, (c) as an adjective, (d) as an adverb. 

5. Therefore I hope, as no unwelcome gtiest. 

At your warm fireside when the lamps are lighted. 
To have my place reserved among the rest, 

Nor stand as one unsought among the uninvited. 
Analyze the above sentence, giving only the relations of the phrases 
and clauses. 

6. Parse the words in italics. Give the principal parts of the verbs. 
Compare the adjectives and adverbs. Name the prepositions. Name 
the conjunctions. 

IV. 

1. Write three compoimd nouns with their plurals. Write four singu- 
lar nouns with plural possessives. 
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2. Write contracted forms for the following : 

would not. madam. I will. 

was not. it is. of the clock. 

8. Each one of the boys interested in lesson. 

one of the three boys will assist you. 

This is the best of the two. 
The eldest of five children. 
Insert a verb and a pronoun in first sentence, and a pronoun in second. 
Point out errors in last two sentences. 

4. The country whence he came is desolate. 
Exhausted by fatigue hQ\sij &own. to rest. 
He sang cheerily all day long. 

The house standing on the hill. 
I have come that I may see it. 
He asked who we were. 
State what logical office is performed by the expressions in italics ; 
that is, tell what parts of speech they represent, and to what they refer. 

5. A prompt decisive man, no breath 
Our father wasted : *' Boys, a path I" 
Well pleased, (for when did farmer boy 
Count such a summons less than joy ?) 
Our buskins on our feet we drew. 

Change to prose form. 
Analyze last three lines. 



1. Indicate the pronunciation of the following : 

finance. survey (verb). exemplary, 

obligatory. survey (noun). chicanery. 

2. She is taller than 

He spoke to you and 

He gave him as much as 

Insert in each blank a form of the first or third personal pronoun. 

3. Write sentences containing the imperfect, perfect, and future per- 
fect forms of the following verbs : 

become. sit. come, 

see. set. ring. 

4. ^ZZ is lost. 
AU'rnen are mortal. 
Seeing is believing. 

Love ..the good, the beautiful, the true. 
Which will you take. 
Your mistake is deplorable. 
The convict was killed in attempting to escape. 
Give the grammatical construction of the words in italics. 
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5. The sun, that brief December day, 

Rose cheerless over the hills of gray, 

And darkly circled, gave at noon 

A sadder light than waning moon. 
Change the above four lines to prose. 
Analyze the first two lines. 



GEOGRAPHY. 



1. Draw map of the United States. 

2. Indicate on map the boundaries of Dakota. Locate capital of 
Dakota, and give name. 

3. Locate and give names of the three territories that surrcmnd the 
Yellowstone National Park. Locate the capital of each territory and 
give name. 

4. Locate on map the mountain ranges of the United States. Locate 
on map the mountain peaks. 

5. Draw principal rivers, and give names. Also locate cities, if any 
are situated on their banks. 

6. What is an island ? (2) a continent? (8) a plateau? (4) a desert? 
(5) the equator? 

7. Name the kingdoms, empires and republics of Europe, and give the 
capital of each. 

8. Name and locate the principal islands and groups of islands in 
Oceanica. 

9. Where are the following situated : (1) Singapore, (2) Smyrna, 
(3) Carlsruhe, (4) Antwerp, (5) Basle, (6) Belfast, (7) Sheffield, (8) Aber- 
deen, (9) Sucre, (10) San Jos6. 

10. Name in order the counties of Connecticut, beginning at the 
northwest ; name the largest rivers in Connecticut ; name and locate 
the cities. 

n. 

1. Draw an outline map of North America, locating the principal 
mountain ranges, rivers and lakes, and the cities of New York, San 
Francisco, New Orleans, Cincinnati and Chicago. 

2. Define river-system. Name four great river systems of North 
America, with the situation and description of each. 

3. Mention the government, ruler, religion, capital, of France, Eng- 
land, Brazil, Germany. 

4. De^ne political geographyy physical geography, latitude, longitude, 
trade wind, 

5. Name five ports of New England and give their respective situations. 

6. Name all the States that border on the Ohio river and give the 
capital of each. 
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m. 

1. Draw an outline map of the New England States ; mark the boun- 
daries of the separate States ; represent on the map two mountain 
ranges, four rivers ; mark the location of five important towns. 

2. Name the several grand divisions of land and the oceans in the 
order of their size, beginning with the smallest, and state the position 
of each with reference to the equator. 

3. Through what lakes and rivers do the waters of Lake Superior flow 
into the ocean ? 

4. What parts of North America are low land ? 

5. Starting southerly from the Strait of Gibraltar, through what 
bodies of water will a ship sail around Africa to the place of starting? 

6. Name the principal agricultural productions of each section of the 
United States. 

IV. 

1. Name the leading manufacturing cities of Ck)nnecticut. What 
articles are extensively produced in each ? 

2. Name the five largest cities of the United States. Name the five 
leading ports of the Western Continent. 

3. Bound New York. Give two or three reasons for the growth and 
commercial importance of New York City. 

4. Name the mountain systems of the United States, and mention one 
large river system to which they each contribute. 

5. Name three important groups of Islands in different quarters of the 
globe, and state what productions are largely exported from each. 

6. What are the leading occupations of the Swiss ? Name three cities 
in Switzerland ; three lakes. 

7. What points of interest are generally visited by foreigners travel- 
ing in England ? 

8. What varieties of climate exist in Europe ? What is the distance in 
miles from the North Pole to the Tropic of Capricorn ? 

[Any two of the above questions may be omitted.] 



1. Bound Brazil. Tell something of its largest city. 

2. What is the form of government of Brazil ? What are the chief 
commercial products ? What is the prevailing religion ? What can you 
say of its schools? of its social condition? 

3. Describe the river Rhine. Name any important cities upon its 
banks. 

4. What are the leading occupations of the French? 

5. What are the chief points of interest to a stranger visiting the 
United States? 

6. What bodies of waters open into the Mediterranean ? 

7. By what routes of travel may we go from New York city to Japan? 
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8. What are the leading exports sent from New York to Liverpool? 

9. What States border upon the Ohio River? 

10. By what lines of travel may we go from Hartford to Portland ? to 
Harrisburg ? to Albany ? 

[Any two of the above questions may be omitted.] 

VI. 

1. Describe the surface of North America. 

3. Name five capes that project from the eastern coast of North 
America. 

3. Compare the Nile and the Mississippi rivers. 

4 Name six cities of Europe. Locate these cities and give a brief 
account of the commerce of each. 

5. Compare Florida with Minnesota, in regard to 

a. Size. h. Climate, c. Inhabitants, d. Productions. 

vn. 

1. Describe the drainage system of Europe. 

2. Name the peninsulas that project from the southern coast of Europe. 

3. Compare North America with Asia in reference to 
a. Size, b. Outline, c. Vegetation. 

4. Locate the countries of Europe, and name the leading occupations 
and exports of each. 

5. What leading railroads radiate from New Tork ; what steamboat 
lines ? What exports are shipped from New York ? 



HISTORY. 



1. What were the original boundaries of the United States, and what 
additions have been made to its territory from time to time ? 

2. What great public service was rendered by 

Benjamin Franklin? Patrick Henry? Alexander Hamilton? 
Thomas Jefferson ? 

3. What was the cause of the war of 1812 ? Where were most of the 
battles of this war fought ? 

4. Name three important campaigns of the Civil War. Name three 
great battles. State any important results from one of these campaigns ; 
from one of the battles. 

5. Name three noted American authors. Name a leading statesman 
of England ; of Germany. 

6. By what means has the West been so quickly peopled ? What 
territories are receiving great additions to their population, at the present 
time? 
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n. 

1. Give a brief description of the settlement of Plymouth Colony. 

2. Who settled Rhode Island ? Pennsylvania ? New York ? 

8. What part of the United States was settled by the English? by the 
French ? 

4. Name the thirteen original Colonies. 

5. Name three American Oenerals and three battles of the war of the 
Revolution. 

6. What was the cause of the War of 1812 ? 

7. State briefly what you know about- Abraham Lincoln. 

8. Name three Confederate (Jenerals. 

9. In what States were most of the battles of the late war fought ? 
10. Name the last four Presidents of the United States. 

ni. 

1. Sketch the life of Columbus. 

2. What discoveries were made by the Cabots and by Henry Hudson ? 
8. Give an account of the settlement of Virginia. 

4. Describe the settlement of Plymouth. 

5. What difference do you find between the characters of the settlers 
of Virginia and those of Massachusetts ? 

6.^ Outline the events of Burgoyne's invasion in 1777. 

7. Give an account of the purchase of Louisiana. 

8. What is the Monroe Doctrine ? 

9. What were the causes of the Mexican War and the War of the 
Rebellion? 

10. Name in order the Presidents of the United States. 

IV. 

1. What led to the settlement of Rhode Island ? 

2. Name in order the leading wars in colonial times. 

3. What were the causes of the Revolutionary War ? 

4. Give the details of the Missouri Compromise. 

5. Name five political parties that have flourished in the United 
Stateg. 

6. What led to the civil war in Kansas ? 

7. Wjiat is the meaning of State Sovereignty ? Filibustering ? Nullifi- 
cation ? 

8. Describe the battle of Gettysburg. 

9. What is the Fifteenth Amendment ? 
10. What was the Electoral Commission ? 
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SUPERVISION. 



B7 C. p. Cabboll. 
[A paper read before the Connecticut Council of Education, January 27, 1884.] 

So different are the aims that govern supervisors of schools 
that we can hardly find a basis for discussion, unless we first 
define the term " supervision," and consider some of the methods 
pursued. From its derivation, the word implies oversight with 
a view to correction. County supervision has proved a notable 
failure, because it ends with a pei-functory annual or semi-annual 
visitation. Supervision in large cities, by assistant superintendents, 
usually consists of merciless inspection, the results of single visits 
being expressed in meaningless percentages. The system of in- 
spection followed" in England awards promotion to pupils upon 
evidence of a given degree of information. This system is often 
mischievous, because it encourages cranmiing as the working 
method of the school-room. 

Most city superintendents visit the rooms under their charge 
but once or twice in a term. Incisive criticism occasionally fol- 
lows upon such visits, but existing, deep-rooted evils can scarcely 
be corrected in this way, nor can much inspiration result from 
such flying calls. In careful hands, all the above methods of 
supervision may be profitably employed. But as a rule, oversight 
under any of the conditions mentioned, is mechanical, needlessly 
severe, or altogether sentimental. It is mechanical, when it seeks 
merely to prepare pupils to enter the next room or grade ; it is 
severe when it silently and mysteriously enters percentages in a 
black-book ; it is sentimental when- it deals out compliments or 
withholds the hard truth that incompetency merits. 

Any plan of oversight thus far suggested must fail to give real 
vigor to school work. In every case the element of time is 
wanting. Suggestions based upon information gleaned from 
hasty visits are rarely comprehended, and fear and distrust are 
generally the result. The director must know personally the 
teacher, whose work he would direct. To detect a weak point, is 
the smaller half of superintending ; to develop strength where it 
did not exist before, is the highest art. It comes about by no 
sudden or spasmodic efforts, nor by any general overhauling of 
long standing accounts. The principal of the graded school, the 
superintendent of a small system of schools, or the superintendent 
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of a consolidated system of town schools, may hope to become 
thoroughly acquainted with teachers and their methods, and to 
improve indefinitely the quality of their work. 

I say this might be done. For several reasons, uniform excel- 
lence in an entire system of schools is rarely seen : 1. It is hard 
for a man to bring himself into such sympathy with small 
children as to have very much in common with primary and 
intermediate teachers. 2. Few men can teach a class of children, 
skillfully, hence they cannot always intelligently advise inex- 
perienced or weak teachers, and their advice is sometimes . held 
in secret contempt by good teachers. 3. Most supervisors hero- 
ically carry a weight of incompetency that a mistaken policy 
forbids us to condenm. We endure and endorse such hopelessly 
poor teaching, because we have more interest in the teacher than 
in the children, or because we think we should not be supported 
in asking for frequent changes. 4. We fail to concentrate our 
attention on given points and do not exact uniform excellence at 
any point. 5. We consume our time and energy upon the mere 
machinery of the school. It becomes distasteful to us to talk 
with teachers concerning their individual work and limitations. 
Hence there is little in common between them and ourselves, we 
do not appreciate the conditions under which they work and as a 
result can render them but little assistance. 

If we would lead others to see our ideal, we must talk with them 
and work with them and make them our equals. There should be 
a time each day for teachers to consult the Superintendent upon 
the small affairs of the school-room. Not only this ; they should 
be required to come with carefully prepared memoranda, relating 
to questions upon which counsel might be of assistance. 

We must share their work if we would direct it. We are in 
partnership with teachers, we are interested in the success of 
their business ; we are in no sense their masters. If for any 
reason we are unable to advise them, if we repel them or by our 
presence prevent them from working freely, we can never earn 
our salaries. 

On the other hand, it should be said that the school building is 
to be regarded as a place of business. All conversation between 
the supervisor and teachers should pertain to the interests of the 
school. Social relations or tendencies breed familiarity and con- 
tempt, and are sure to weaken authority, and to divert attention 
from the serious business in hand. 
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The first clause of the resolution offered for discussion reads : 
" Resolved, that the country schools suffer from lack of super- 
vision." 

I hope that from the long preface I have made, it may not be 
difficult to show that some vigorous oversight would go far to 
assist, our country schools. We must take things as we find 
them, and improve upon an existing order rather than create 
something altogether new. It is idle to say that better teachers 
should be employed. They are not at .present to be found, and 
it must be added that in some localities they are not in demand. 

These schools register but few pupils, pay the least possible to 
teachers, and are taught, for the most part, by young ladies who 
live in the district. They belong to intelligent families, and were 
bright pupils when at school. But they enter blindly upon their 
work, and are left almost entirely without suggestion. Very few 
acting school visitors know how to assist an inexperienced teacher. 
It is not their trade. It requires the touch of a specialist. 

In the schools of a given town, you may find two really 
good teachers ; two who are medium, and four who are total 
failures. This is a liberal estimate, and the ratio of good work in 
these schools does not increase in any perceptible degree. We 
cannot speak too strongly concerning the miserable quality of the 
instruction given in some schools. Most notably they fail in 
teaching reading. These facts should be heralded as a possible 
means to a better state of things. People do not know the 
difference between the good school and the poor school. One- 
half the money spent is almost wasted, not because the teachers 
are not by nature able to do good work, but because they have 
not been shown how. The steady improvement of schools at the 
larger centers will in time raise the percentage of good teaching 
everywhere ; but under the conditions at present existing we shall 
not live to see any very marked change. 

Without organization good instruction is generally accidental. 
In the nature of things there can be no systematic gain. Thou- 
sands of children must suffer from this strange oversight, and the 
greater half of the population of an intelligent commonwealth 
otherwise economical and prudent look calmly on and see their 
own children robbed of their birthright. 

We agree that supervision of some kind should become generaL 
A number of schools, more or less, should fall under the direc- 
tion of an expert, trained for just this work. Consolidation 
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of district systems is the first step. We can make no mistake 
in urging this measure. If a single body of men were given 
sole charge of all the schools of a town, they would, almost 
inevitably, select one person to attend to details ; in many cases 
they would appoint a person outside their own number. We 
might thus expect to see a limited supervision follow, upon 
consolidation. 

The second clause of the resolution reads, " Resolved, that city 
schools suffer from over-supervison." Supervision of the right 
kind can hardly be overdone. If oversight partake of the nature 
of espionage or profitless interference, it cannot fail to be over- 
done. In business industries, one man is held responsible for the 
quality of the products of a given manufactory. He employs the 
men who can serve him best. No person is retained because of 
what he has done, nor because of the influence of personal friends. 
The work of the day is the only consideration. Every day is 
a new day, every year a new year. Competition compels the use 
of business principles. Parts of the work are delegated to tried 
persons, who are in turn held responsible for the product. Both 
these fundamental principles are violated in the management of 
most of the graded schools of our cities. Mistaken sympathy and 
favor burden the schools with second-rate labor. If this fact is 
not generally understood, it is nevertheless an open secret, every- 
where, among principals and superintendents. The life-long well- 
being of the masses of children is placed second to the immediate 
interests of teachers. 

Business principles, adapted to the circumstances of the case, 
should be applied in school supervision, as rigidly as in any other 
pursuit. The truth must be said, that no inventory or account 
of stock is ever taken. If there be a reckoning, the returns are 
concealed. We delegate vital interests to novices that are not 
our willing choice, and then disclaim all responsibility for 
quality. 

Again the skillful supervisor of a manufactory spends his time 
in attending to the details of the work itself. Percentages, bank 
accounts, and all the small mechanics of the concern, are sys- 
tematized and committed to the care of clerks and small boys. 
The director puts his time and thought into the improvement of 
processes. In school management, we are strongly tempted to 
give our time to making percentages, and to the invention of 
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petty regulations for teachers and pupils. As a result we blight 
and wither, and become lifeless from mere inactivity of mind. 

Every grade of school-work has its peculiar problems, presented 
each term in new forms. Unless we deal directly with these 
small questions, we are only figure-Heads, and act the part of 
boys and policemen. We are expected to energize the instruction 
given by our teachers, and to improve its quality. If we find 
skilled workmen in our employ, we can delegate responsibility, but 
we must know every inch of the ground, must grow into our 
work, not grow out of it. Increasing years should increase our 
usefulness. Invention and improvement are the order of the day, 
and in our acquaintance with the old we should not despise the 
new. Progress implies improvement, something new, and some- 
thing better than the old. To do progressive work we must 
partake of the spirit of the living present ; we must examine 
without prejudice all things, and adapt and adopt that which 
bears the test. 

I haye stated that we should work with our teachers. We 
should do more than this. We should trust and approve wise 
and skillful teachers, we should exalt them and learn from them. 
Successful work should be constantly referred to, and held up 
as a model for all to study. The contrast between the best and 
the poorest should be made as striking as possible. Meetings 
should be arranged at which the best methods illustrated by 
classes could be observed by all. Points illustrated at such gath- 
erings, should be followed into the different school-rooms. In 
this way it is possible that all work may become approximately 
equal to the best. The best works on education should be 
studied as text-books. These meetings are not for talk^ but for 
systematic investigation of principles and methods daily employed 
in teaching. It is not true, as is often supposed, that teachers 
object to attending meetings intended for their improvement, 
provided subjects connected with their work be presented in 
tangible form. They will follow where they are led by a direc- 
tor who has both zeal and skill. A school supervisor may, by 
the means suggested, render himself indispensable, and call forth 
a degree of effort and self-sacrifice not to be measured by any 
words that I can employ. 

Over-supervision in city schools usually implies an absence 
of the conditions that I have mentioned. When we are not at 
work heart and hand in helping to elevate the aim and methods 
18 
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of our associates, we are sure to be engaged in framing some new 
contrivance, as useless to a well-trained teacher as a clumsy 
system of mnemonics to a sound mind and memory. 

I am not sure that I have satisfactorily discussed the resolutions, 
but I have taken occasion -to express some veiy positive convic- 
tions, that have grown up in my own mind. Oversight and head- 
ship are conditions to excellence in every considerable undertak- 
ing. Where money results are involved, no argument is meeded 
to prove the truth of this statement. Instinct and wide custom 
compel organization. Training children is not so mean a busi- 
ness, nor so wanting in guiding principles, that we can leave its 
conduct to the winds of circumstance or to the caprice of preju- 
dice and custom. 
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REPORT OF COUNCIL OF EDUCATION. 



Litchfield. Conn., Nov. 1, 1884. 
Hon. C. D. Hine, Secretary State Board of Education, 

Deab Sir: Replying to your request made some days ago, 
aud speaking in the absence of the secretary, who might other- 
wise be the proper channel of communication with yourself, I 
have the honor to say that the Connecticut Council of Education 
is a voluntary association of gentlemen, having at heart their own 
information and the improvement of our common schools. It 
sprang into existence in the year 1879, and its birth is due to 
the interest attaching to an address delivered by Mr. Geo. R. 
Burton, of New Haven, at the regular meeting of the State 
Teachers' Association, of that year. I think I do not misin- 
terpret the general feeling among the gentlemen who attended 
the first meeting of the Council and assisted in its organization 
when I say that it was felt that the thronged and bustling meet- 
ings of our State Teachers' Association, valuable as they were 
and are for inspiration, were not the places in which to calmly 
weigh the higher questions of our profession ; nor were the more 
popular subjects there presented, those whose investigation would 
best insure us professional growth. Something of a professional 
pride animated us, too. Why, having given our lives to teach- 
ing, as others have given theirs to preaching, to medicine, to law, 
had we not a right and a duty to assert ourselves in a modest 
way before the world, and to associate for that purpose ? 

In this spirit the Council was formed. But "in order to secure 
a more perfect union," it was felt that we needed a common 
object of labor, and the reform selected for agitation was the 
certification of teachers by State authority. This we have pressed, 
in season and out of season, until at the last session of the 
Legislature the end was obtained. The pursuit of this reform has 
brought into our membership many men who, though not 
teachers, share our enthusiasm for the improvement of the com- 
mon school, and whose presence, added to our interest in the 
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reform, has materially modified the narrower professional spirit 
with which we set out. I think a show of hands would sustain 
me in saying that we rejoice at this, and that we shall welcome 
others of like character to our membership, which still lacks, by 
reason of absence, death, and removal from the State, many names 
of its constitutional limit of one hundred. We hold two meetings 
annually, in June and December, and those for December, '84, 
and June, '86, are to be held in New Haven. 

It ought to be distinctly understood that our body has no con- 
nection with the State Board of Education. It is true, indeed, 
that one or two members of that Board are also members of our 
body. We aim to exist without their consent or care, and, while 
we carefully respect their prerogatives, we hold them, as we hold 
the rest of the world, worthy of our approval if they do well, and* 
of our condemnation if they err. 

Indeed, we have already attempted a criticism of their action. At 
our last meeting in Hartford, in June last, of which I understand you 
to ask a somewhat full report, we took up for review the action 
of the State Board in refusing to recommend to the Governor the 
name of a person to act as delegate to the Inter-State Conference 
at Louisville, which had for its object the recommendation to 
Congress of aid to the Southern States in establishing a common 
school system. It was to many a surprise that our State Board 
should refuse to endorse the application of the poverty-stricken 
South for aid of a character precisely similar to that which we, 
in Connecticut, are extending to our poorer hill towns and farm- 
ing communities. Either support the South in their appeal or 
else recommend to our Legislature the abolition of that provision 
of the law whereby any town in the State receives more or less 
than it raises for the support of schools. 

Our meeting was held in Hartford, and in the beautiful new 
High School building. Mr. Crosby, of Waterbury, chairman of a 
committee to recommend a good series of professional works for 
teachers' libraries, made a partial report, and was instructed to 
furnish a partial list of such books for the information of teach- 
ers by the first of September. This report, when completed, 
should be of special value to the teachers of the State. We 
counsel them to watch for it, to procure some or all of the works 
and to use them. Every workman should own his tools. 

The discussion of the question of aid to the South was opened 
by Mr. Warren, who thought it a national necessity ; it is the 
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nation's duty to make intelligent the illiterate element which the 
nation has admitted to the ballot-box ; to deny the nation its 
right to do this is to deny the nation its right to protect its own 
existence ; if the general government cannot care for the educa- 
tion of its citizens, by what right can the State care for its citizens ? 

Mr. Dutton, of New Haven, favored national aid ; those who 
advocated this measure are patriots, not politicians ; party lines 
are not drawn in this (question ; the safety of the republic de- 
mands that the voter be better educated ; the war has settled the 
question of the unity of the States ; how can the Union better 
conserve its interest than by cultivating the intelligence of its 
individual citizens; true, the constitution does not authorize this, 
but we are not to constrjae that instrument too narrowly; the 
burden of educating the South rests on the taxable property 
of the nation ; according to Dr. Harris, " Property is a reflected 
existence, — it exists by means of the intelligence of the people;" 
generally speakifig, the burden of education rests with the State, 
but unusual exigencies demand unusual remedies ; those who try 
to help themselves should receive help. 

Mr. Fox, of New Haven, said that Webster's great work was 
in showing that the strait*lacedjopinion that we could do nothing 
except what was expressed in the Constitution was contrary to 
the spirit of the instrument, and that it might become necessary 
to adopt measures which would not be endorsed by the framers 
of the Constitution ; where a danger exists, sufficient authority to 
meet it exists ; the clause in the Constitution authorizing Congress 
to promote the general welfare, carried the power to make these 
appropriations; appropriations should be made on the basis 
of illiteracy between the ages of twelve and twenty-one ; assist- 
ance should not be given in large amounts, but be gradually 
increased, and as gradually decreased. 

Mr. Hine was the first speaker to oppose the measure ; he saw 
no reason to favor it either on the ground of constitutionality or 
expediency ; the mistake of the Blair bill is to propose the sharing 
of the grant on the basis of illiteracy, whereas it should be on the 
basis of illiterate school age; have we a right to do this? the 
Constitution gives Congress no right whatever to make appropri- 
ations for measures of this character ; it is dishonest to levy taxes 
for one purpose and to distribute them for another ; the money 
distributed will surely be misused ; it will not accomplish its pur- 
pose, but will swamp all effort; every State by small taxation can 
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support its own schools : schools and school support must grow, 
and cannot be called into existence by the voice of money. In 
answer to a question from Mr. Stevens, of Stamford, he said he 
thought there was no authority for such appropriations in the 
general welfare clause of the Constitution. 

The discussion now assumed more of a social character, and 
while Mr. Hine still held the floor and occasionally spoke in 
answer to inquiries, he did not proceed connectedly much further 
in a formal argument. I can give a part only of this stage of the 
discussion: Mr. Monteith, of Unionville, said that the very 
States which now ask for national aid were they which, before 
1 860, clung to the strict interpretation of the Constitution ; a step 
like this invariably tends to centralization. Mr. Barrows, of 
Hartford, asked Mr. Hine if he would object to an appropriation 
to perpetuate the government, and was answered that if it be 
necessary to make an appropriation for educational purposes, an 
amendment to fhat effect should be added to*the organic law. 
Mr. Graves, of Hartford, objected to government aid, as that 
would render necessary governmental supervision, with a new 
department of the government and a large retinue of officers. Mr. 
Smith, of the Connecticut Literary Institute at Suffield, thought 
that the difficulty of the South lay not in lack of money, but in 
sparseness of population. The South is richer to-day in dollars and 
cents than before the war. Professors Northrop and Sumner, 
of New Haven, who had given us some reason to expect a word 
from them, were not present, and the hour of noon being at hand, 
a recess was taken. 

After recess this more practical question was discussed: In 
what way can this organization aid the State Board of Education 
in making more efficient our country schools? The discussion 
was chiefly given to the best means to render effective the exami- 
nation of teachers by the State, but as you will naturally enter 
upon this discussion somewhat fully in your report, I forbear to 
follow the matter further. New members were elected and dele- 
gates chosen to the National Council of Education, soon to meet 
in Madison, Wisconsin. 

Such, in brief, Mr. Secretary, is the history of the Council and 
of its last meeting. Do we err in concluding that our organiza- 
tion fills a great need, and in hoping that it has many years 
of usefulness before it ? I am, sir, 

Respectfully, your obedient servant, 

MoBTiMEB A. Warben, President, 
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REPORT OF STATE TEACHERS' ASSOCIATION. 

By Miss E. J. Whiton, Waterbury. 

The State Teachers' Association held its usual Fall Meeting in 
Hartford this year, opening Thursday evening, Oct. 25, and con- 
tinuing until Saturday noon. Mr. J. D. Whitmore, of New 
Haven, President. Singing by the High School Choir under 
direction of Prof. Emerson, *' Farewell to the Forest." After brief 
devotional exercises the address of the evening was given by 
Wm. A. Mowry of Boston. Subject: *'The Great Northwest." 
The speaker was enthusiastic, his subject one of general interest, 
and the large audience appreciative. At its close the choir gave 
another chorus and the meeting adjourned. 

Friday, October 26. — Devotional exercises were led by Rev. 
J. T. Huntington. According to the programme the first paper 
was read by Geo. L. Fox, of the New Haven High School, his 
subject being, "Teaching Politics in the Public School." The 
drift of the paper may be gathered from the following extracts : 

"The boy whom you dismissed yesterday for his welcome 
autumn holiday, will, before many years, be casting his first ballot. 
The elector's oath which he must take runs as follows: 'You 
solemnly swear that you will be faithful to the State of Connecti- 
cut and the constitution and government thereof, as a free and 
independent State and to the Constitution of the United States, 
and whenever you shall be called upon to give your vote or 
suffrage touching any matter that concerns this State or the 
United States, you will give it as you shall judge will conduce to 
the best good of the same without respect of persons or favor of 
any man, so help you God ! ' 

" When the State imposes this solemn responsibility upon the 
citizen ought she not also to give him the best training possible 
under the circumstances, that he may discharge it wisely and well ? 
At the present time Connecticut does not do much in direct train- 
ing for citizenship. The teaching of United States History, if well 
taught, has some influence in acquainting the youth with their 
heritage as American citizens, and the character of the govern- 
ment under which they dwell. But such information is frag- 
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mentary and not of the highest value. Instruction in civil govern- 
ment and politics in its true sense, in the rights and duties of citi- 
zens, in the machinery of government, the purpose and administra- 
tion of law, is conspicuous by its absence from our public schools." 

His paper ably advocated giving oral instruction in a practical 
way by allowing pupils in grammar and high schools to hold 
elections, organize school boards, town and State governments, 
learning the duties of the various officers in each. 

Copies for a list of books for use in the study of civil govern- 
ment, compiled by Mr. Fox, were distributed, embracing text 
books for use in school and books of reference for teachers and 
advanced students. 

The subject was an interesting and important one, and it was to 
be regretted that there was no time for discussing it. Wm. A. 
Mowry of Boston heartily endorsed Mr. Fox's paper, and ex- 
pressed great surprise "that (quoting from the paper) in this 
capital city, capital of the colony which framed the first American 
constitution — a constitution that was the model in embryo of the 
federal government and of the governments of all the individual 
States of the Union — city of the charter and * Charter Oak,' the 
school boy may go through the whole course of study, ignorant 
of the leading facts of our colonial and State history.", 

"The A B C of Number, Miss E. M. Reed, Welch School, 
New Haven," was the next in order in the programme. She gave 
in quite minute detail her own methods in teaching numbers. 
Her paper was listened to with so much interest, and was so full 
of helpful suggestions, that it was voted " That a committee be ap- 
pointed to wait upon Miss Reed and request of her a copy of her 
paper on the * A B C of Number ' for publication." 

The Association adjourned until 2. 

The first paper of the afternoon was Prof. Morrill's of the State 
Normal School. Topic: '* Science Conversation in the Lower 
Schools." He spoke for an hour and was listened to with great 
interest. 

The next address was by Prof. E. H. Russell of the State Nor- 
mal School, Worcester, Mass. His subject : " Reading : How to 
be Taught." Reading not as an elocutionary but an intellectual 
effort. Not how, but what the pupil reads, and what it comes to. 
Ordinary school reading consists in going over something pre- 
viously selected by the teacher: attention is apt to be lacking: 
children feel that it is a bore, a dry-sucked lesson. A paid teacher 
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may endure it ; an unpaid pupil hardly can. He showed how off- 
hand reading could be taught and an interest be awakened not 
limited to the school-room and reading hour. 

Prof. C. F. Winchester of Wesleyan University had a very 
pleasant paper on "An Old Castle," Ludlow Castle, interweaving 
in a charming way the personal and political history of many 
noted characters, most of them of the Elizabethan age. 

Adjourned until evening. 

Friday evening, 7.30. Singing : " Thine eyes so blue and ten- 
der," by Miss Jessie Leigh, Hartford, was rendered with captivat- 
ing effect and was enthusiastically encored. 

The evening address was given by Rev. Wm, M. Barbour, 
D.D., of Yale College. He introduced his theme, " What we owe 
to our Profession," by quoting Bacon's famous dictum : " I hold 
every man a debtor to his profession." Unfolding it he made 
the following points : (1) We owe something to it on the score of 
debt ; (2) On the score of duty as those enabled by it to do bet- 
ter than we had been done by ; (3) As those able to do what can- 
not be classified we owe to our profession our best personal 
efforts in behalf of every interest it can reach ; maintaining that 
by the terras of the moral law we must love God with all our 
mind, 

Saturday, 9 a m. — Devotional exercises were led by Rev. R. S. 
Pardington. 

The first paper was presented by F. E. Bangs, New Haven, on 
" The Relation of Learning to Teaching." He showed that learn- 
ing or culture in its broadest significance is essential to success of 
the highest order in teaching; that the text-book, being ot 
necessity limited in its presentation and illustration of a subject, 
the teacher must have a familiar acquaintance with the sources 
of knowledge which comes only from thorough scholarship. With 
learning there must be joined such knowledge of the human mind in 
its gradual development, that the learning of the teacher may be 
adapted to the growth of mind of the pupil. If the teacher would 
have the art of teaching rank as a profession there must be such 
advancement in knowledge, such skill and adaptation of the means 
to this end as will reach a result more nearly in keeping with what 
is attained in other professions ; with the confidence that when there 
is enough to claim distinguished recognition the world will not 
fail to bestow abundant honor. Discussion followed, Messrs. 
Dutton, Carroll, Barrows, taking part. 
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The last hour of the morniDg was given to "Class Exercises in 
Arithmetic," conducted by Miss Helen F. Page, State Normal 
School. Her class of some twenty pupils showed by their ready 
proficiency in rapid calculations a very careful, continued and 
thorough discipline. Her methods of using cards and discs in 
illustrating relations of numbers was ingenious and interesting. 

It being past the hour there was no room for discussion of the 
subject as indicated by the programme. A few items of business 
closed the thirty-eighth annual meeting. 

The officers for the coming year are : 

President — M. S. Crosby, Waterbury ; Vice-Presidents — Joseph A. Graves, for 
Hartford County; H. E. Northrop, Middlesex County ; F. E. Bangs, New Haven 
County; Charles B. Jennings, New London County; W. W. Ferguson, Windham 
County ; H. M. Adams, Tolland County ; Rev. J. W. Beach, Litchfield County ; 
George B. Hurd, Fairfield County; Corresponding Secretary — C. L. Ames, Plants- 
ville ; Recording Secretary — Miss Esther C. Perry, Hartford ; Treasurer — F. A. 
Brackett, Bristol. 

The Treasurer made the following report : 

Balance from 1883 $151.34 

Collected 1884 159.75 

$311.09 

Expense of Association (1884) _ $141.04 

Balance in Treasury 170.05 

$311.09 

The association adopted a resolution limiting time of reading 
papers to thirty minutes, in order to give ample time for discus- 
sion. And another that hereafter one session, at least, be held in 
three departments — high, grammar and primary. 

Tribute to Principal Morse. 

Whebbas, We learn that Mr. Augustus Morse has decided to retire from the 
work of teaching, after sixty years' faithful service, therefore 

Resolved, That we extend to Mr. Morse assul^nce of our high appreciation of the 
very valuable service he has rendered, not only in the school-roOm. but also in his 
efforts for the advancement of education in every way within his power. 

Resolved, That Mr. Morse be made an honorary member of this association, and 
that he be assured that his presence at our meetings, and his words of couusel 
will always afford us sincere pleasure. 

The meeting voted that the thanks of the association be 
especially tendered to the High School committee of Hartford 
for their kindness in granting the use of their elegant High 
School building for the meeting of the association; to those 
who have had charge of and taken part in the delightful musical 
entertainments of Thursday and Friday evenings; and to the 
different railroad companies for favors shown in the reduction 
of fares. 

At noon the meeting adjourned, to meet at some date during 
the latter half of October, 1885. 
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ANNUAL CATALOGUE OF THE CONNECTICUT 
NORMAL AND TRAINING SCHOOL. 

NEW BRITAIN, CONN., NOVEMBER, 1884. 



TEACHERS. 

CLARENCE F. CARROLL, Principal, 

\ Theory and Practice of Teaching. 

ARTHUR B. MORRILL, 

Natural and Physical Science, 
M. JENNIE ATWOOD, 

Mathematics, 
HATTIE A. LUDDINGTON, 

Instruction and Criticism in Model School. 
HELEN F. PAGE, 

Instruction and Criticism in Model School ; Singing ; Geography, 



CLARA W. MINGINS, 
BELLE M. CLARK, 
JESSIE M. WOODWARD, 
RALPH G. HIBBARD, 
WILLIAM E. MEAD, 



Instruction and Criticism in Kindergarten. 

Assistant in Model School. 

Physical Geography ; English. 

Elocution. 

History; Latin. 

Criticism; OymnaMics ; Draunng, 
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NOKMAL AND TKAINING SCHOOL. 

The Design op the School. 

The State Normal School has for its prime object the training 
of teachers for the common schools. 

Its second purpose is to exhibit the best methods of teaching all 
grades of school work. 

Professional Training. 

By the act under which the school was incorporated, the work 
is to be strictly professional. By universal consent such profes- 
sional training has been understood to include a critical review of 
the subject-matter of the common school branches.^ This review 
covers nearly one-half of the entire course. 

Professional training also implies an acquaintance with certain 
accepted general truths or principles that are to guide the trained 
teacher. The attempt is being made to derive or make real such 
theory by means of actual experiment. In other words, it is 
believed that intelligent teaching may be studied as an art. 

Calendar for 1884 and 1886. 

Fall and Winter term closes Friday, January 23, 1885. 

During this term there will be two recesses ; one of three days, 
beginning with Thanksgiving, and one of one week and two days, 
beginning Wednesday, December 24. 

Spring and Summer term opens Monday p. m., February 2, 
1885, and closes Friday, June 19, 1885. There will be a recess of 
one week, beginning Friday, April 10, 1885. 

Fall and winter term opens Wednesday, September 2, 1885. 

Admission and Graduation. , 

Applicants for admission must be at least sixteen years of age, 
must intend to teach in the public schools of Connecticut, and 
must pass a satisfactory examination in Reading, Writing, Spell- 
ing, Arithmetic, Greography, English Grammar, and History. 

Candidates must present certificates of good character from the 
School Visitors of the town in which they reside. 
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Two classes are graduated each year. Pupils are admitted to 
the regular course, either in January or September. 

Those entering at any other time will be held responsible for 
the work previously done by the classes to which they are admitted. 

While all are advised to take the entire course of two years, 
any are permitted to complete the work in the least time that 
previous experience and education will allow. Graduates of High 
Schools, approved by the State Board of Education, are admitted 
without examination. 

The Diploma. 

The diploma is granted upon the completion of the course of 
study prescribed below. 

The work done by pupils regularly gp3,duated from High 
Schools will be accepted as an equivalent for corresponding work 
in the Normal School, except that all students must review such 
parts of the common school branches as may be deemed necessary. 

The diploma will mention only such branches as have been 
fully completed under the instructors of the school. 

No diploma of any kind will be granted until pupils have 
attained a certain degree of proficiency in ever}/ subject enumer- 
ated below, and have shown ability to teach children. 

Course of Study. 

Mrst Year. — Arithmetic ; Political Geography ; Physical 
Geography ; Language Lessons ; Grammar and Analysis ; En- 
glish Authors ; United States History ; Geometry ; Physiology ; 
Chemistry ; Botany ; Reading ; Spelling ; Drawing. 

Second Year, — Algebra ; Book-keeping ; Physics ; Geology ; 
Zoology ; History of Education ; English Authors ; Rhetoric ; 
Practice and Criticism in Model Schools ; Psychology and the Art 
of Teaching ; Penmanship. 

Latin may be taken as an optional study. 

The Training Department. 

The course in training extends over an entire year. 

Every point in the teaching of the common school branches is 
illustrated with classes of children. 

In addition to the development of an order or method as 
described, each student serves as assistant in the model rooms for 
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a term of several weeks. During this term of service, each can- 
didate is made responsible for the board-work and the busy- work 
for the succeeding day. Of necessity, she thus becomes familiar 
with the conduct and organization of the school-room. 

Thorough training is given in Gymnastics, Drawing, Phonics, 
Penmanship and Singing. 

After a suitable time has been spent in observing the work of 
the teachers of the Model Schools, the students prepare lessons to 
be given in the school-room. These lesson^ are taught in the 
presence of their class-mates, and the teacher of the room. All 
take notes on the teaching. These notes are used in criticisms 
which follow. 

All the students are expected to criticise their class-mates with 
the utmost freedom. 

Sometimes a written criticism takes the place of the oral. The 
plan given below is used in all written criticisms. Many of the 
minor points in the plan are generally omitted in the oral work. 

The Art op Teaching. 

The matter to be taught : Review of common school studies ; 
(Method observed therein.) 

Practice School : Observation ; Development of steps, or order 
of subjects ; Teaching children and criticism. Preparation of 
lesson : a. Subject matter ; b. Arrangement ; c. Illustration ; d. 
Recapitulation and Review. Organization ; Discipline or control. 

Theory op Teaching. 

Observation or learning by* seeing ; Association of Ideas ; 
Attention ; The Imagination ; Habit and Will Power ; Logic. 

Common School Education, by Currie, Fitch's Lectures on 
Teaching, and Browning's Theories, are used as text-books in this 
department. 

Students are required to do a large amount of independent 
work on the above topics. 

The work indicated covers the last year of the course. 

OUTLINE POR criticism. 

I. Purpose : Special ; General. Was the purpose both under- 
stood and kept in view by the teacher ? 
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II. Subject Matter : Was it proper, in character and amount, 
to be given at the pupil's present stage of progress ? Were the 
points logically arranged ? 

m. Method : a. Teaching ; 6. Training or Drill. 

a. State the general method of teaching. Was this method 
philosophical ? What devices were used in teaching ? Were the 
devices skillful ? 

h. State the general method of training or drill. Was this 
method philosophical? Enumerate the devices used to interest 
and gain attention. State whether or not they were skillful. 
Was the drill sufficient ? 

IV. Personal Criticism : Criticise the teacher's voice and man- 
ner. Criticise the language used, accepted. Criticise the control 
of pupils, amount of talking, economy of time. 

V. General Criticism : Criticise the plan of the lesson. Criti- 
cise the preparation of the teacher. State the best point of the 
lesson. State the greatest fault of the lesson. 

It is expected that each student know the general purpose of 
every lesson given in the school. The special purpose is made 
manifest when the lesson is assigned. Generally an enumeration 
is given of the powers of the mind trained by the lesson. Viola- 
tions of principles of teaching are noted. The effect of the work 
on the mind of the child is made a point of special importance. 
No work is considered successful if it does not cultivate the child's 
power to think and to eocpress thought Each criticism is to be 
illustrated by the notes taken during the teaching exercise. Gen- 
erally the teacher of the room makes a summary of the criticisms 
given, pointing out the cause of the success or failure of the pupil 
teachers. Criticisms are never given in the presence of the 
children. 

The Kindergarten. 

The Kindergarten was opened in April, 1884. 

The senior class receives five hours of instruction and criticism 
in this department, each week. With the approval of the teach- 
ers in the Normal School, any student is allowed to take the regu- 
lar training as a partial substitute for the other work of the school. 

A small charge is made for material used. 

A tuition of $60 per year will be charged after the present term. 
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General Advantages. 

The Normal School building, one of the finest of its class, is 
spacious and furnished with every modem convenience. 

It occupies a commanding and healthy location, distant about 10 
minutes walk from the junction of two railroads. 

There is a well-selected working library of about 2000 volumes. 
The work of the school requires constant reference to this library. 

The moral and social tone of the school is elevated and healthy. 

Private sociables are held at intervals throughout the year. 

The junior and senior classes meet once in two weeks for the 
discussion of literary topics. 

Two periods of each Wednesday afternoon are devoted to gen- 
eral literary exercises. 

The churches of the city welcome the Normal School students, 
who are required to attend both church and Sunday school unless 
excused. 

Lectures are delivered during the winter season in the city 
churches, and lectures upon state laws, political science and subjects 
of general and special interest, will be given to the school during 
the present year. 

Expenses. 

Tuition is fbee to all pupils preparing to teach in the schools 
of Connecticut. 

The State furnishes text-books, and no charge is made for the 
careful use of the same. It is recommended, however, that pupils 
bring with them any text-books they may possess, as such books 
are often found very useful for reference. 

The cost of board in good families varies from $4 to $4.60 per 
week. Students may reduce the price of living by arranging to 
board themselves. Furnished rooms may be had at prices ranging 
from $1 to $1.60 per week. 

No one desiring to join the school need make any effort to find 
a boarding place before reaching New Britain. The Principal of 
the school can furnish all with good boarding places. Railroads 
will furnish tickets at reduced rates for those who wish to board 
at home. 
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NAMES OF STUDENTS. 



Gbadttatbs of Januaet, 1884. 



Kame. 


P. O. Address. 


Name. 


p. 0. Address. 


Effie C. Bates 


New Britain. 


Marion H. Nash, 


Ridgefield. 


Mary A. Booth, 


New Britain. 


Edwina M. Pratt, 


Essex. 


Ida L. Daniels, 


Hartford. 


Annie B. Roll, 


Hartford. 


Nella R. GranvUle, 


Milford. 


Ellen S. Satteriee, 


Ledyard. 


M. Elizabeth Hoffman, New Britain. 


Alice L. Sherlock, 


Hartford. 


Maria Judson, 


Stratford. 


Edith G. Way, 


Bristol. 


Lina A. Lewis, 


Southington. 


Alice M. Wingood, 


GuilfOTd. 




Total number of Graduates, 14. 






Graduates o 


p June, 1884. 




Alice L. Bunnell, 


Hartford. 


Emma A. Pardee, 


New Haven. 


Belle M. Clark, 


Meriden. 


Annie L. Rhaum, 


Windsor. 


Mary A. Finley, 


Manchester. 


Henrietta B. Ruggles 


, Brookfield. 


Mary E. Gardner, 


New London. 


Lucy N. Smith, 


Ridgefield. 


Annie S. Johnston, 


Hartford. 


Emma E. Snow, 


Manchester. 


Carrie C. Johnson, 


New Haven. 


Dora Watson, 


South Windsor. 


Margaret Lockhart, 


Greenwich. 


L. Gertrude Way, 


Woodstock. 


Mary E. Miller, 


Bioomfleld. 


M. Ella White, 


Waterbury. 




Total number o 


E Graduates, 16. 





Senior Class. 



A. Gertrude Andrews, Hartford. 


Isabella Jamieson, 


Bridgeport. 


Jessie A. Coleman, 


Hartford. 


Annie B. Merrill, 


Norwalk. 


Hattie 0. Emmons, 


East Haddam. 


Gertrude M. Moore, 


New Britain. 


Esther D. Gill, 


Boscawen, N. H. 


Abby M. Newton, 


Hartford. 


Edith Goodyear, 


North Haven. 


Mary A. Rix, 


Salem. 


L. Belle Gorton, 


Hartford. 


Sarah E. Stone, 


Hartford. 


Bertha L. Hoskins, 


Hartford. 


M. Elizabeth Ware, 


Hartford. 




Senior C 


lass, 14. 






Junior 


Class. 




Name. 


p. 0. Address. 


Name. 


P. O. Address 


Amanda Allen, 


Groton Centre. 


Mary A. Bradley, 


Plymouth. 


May L. Allen, 


Meriden. 


May C. Bunnell, 


Plymouth. 


Ruby M. Allen, 


Waterbury. 


Kate M. Callahan, 


Hartford. 


Dominga C. Alvarez, 


Meriden. 


Margaret E. Oallen, 


Plainville. 


Millie Arms, 


Bristol. 


Emma M. C. Carroll, 


Hartford. 


Luella Baldwin, 


Meriden. 
19 


Florence A. Cushman, Bloorafield. 
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Junior Class — continued. 



Name. 


P. O. Addresa. 


Name. 


p. O. Addreaa. 


Mary E. Daley, 


Hartford. 


Ellen G. Keegan, 


Hartford. 


Nellie L. Deming, 


New Britain. 


NeUie D. Monroe, 


New Canaan. 


Jennie L. Dickinson, 


Kensington. 


Myrtie E. Murphy, 


Westeriy, R. L 


Jessie M. Dickinson, 


Kensington. 


Hattie M. Pendleton, 


Wallingford. 


Mary G. Dutton, 


New Haven. 


Mary Pittner, 


Bristol. 


Annie A. Ely, 


Thompsonville. 


Mary E. Rile, 


Rowayton. 


Margaret G. Pahey, 


Wallingford. 


Anna C. Roemer, 


Enfield. 


Alice Fletcher, 


Warehouse Point. 


Louise B. Rossberg, 


New Britain. 


EUzabeth A. Flynn, 


Hartford. 


Mary B. Smith, 


Litchfield. 


Tiizzie J. Ford, 


Torrington. 


Minnie A. Thompson, 


Warehoase Point 


Margaret E. Galligan 


, Wallingford. 


Clara M. Vile, 


New Britain. 


Anna S. Hart, 


New Britain. 


Elizabeth Welton, 


Plymouth. 


Emma J. Jennings 


New Fairfield. 


Fannie E. Wingood, 


Guilford. 




Junior C 


nass, 38. 






Middle 


Class. 




Clara L. Browning, 


Hartford. 


Estelle Manwaring, 


Norwich. 


Augusta L. Camp, 


Newington. 


Minnie B. Matson, 


New Britain. 


Ellen E. Congdon, 


Middletown. 


Margaret McG^ughy, 


Hartford. 


Charlotte S. Daniels, 


New London. 


Jessie F. Pease, 


Hartford. 


Minnie A. Fenton, 


Stafford Springs. 


M. Helena Peck, 


Cheshire. 


Ella B. Frazer, 


Thompsonville. 


Katie T. C. Quinn, 


New Britain. 


Jane L. Gallagher, 




AUce E. Roberts, 


Cheshire. 


Minnie I. Gardner, 


New London. 


Carrie M. Waldorf, 


Warehouse Point. 


Annie L. Guilfoil, 


Hartford. 


Minnie J. Waters, 


New Britain. 


Sarah E. Hancock, 


Windsor Locks. 


Elizabeth E. Wheeler, New Britain. 


Mary S. Hyde, 




Sadie M. Wheeler, 


New Britain. 


G^eorgianna Kenney, 


Hartford. 


Minnie L WilliamR, 


Southbury. 


Electa R. Lawrence, 


Farmington. 


H. Edgar Tiane, 


Killingworth. 


Mary P. Mahon, 


Hartford. 








Middle ( 


31ass, 21. 





Entering Class. 



Name. 
Abigail B. Allen, 
Barbara A. Anderson, 
Hattie Tyler Arnold, 
Carrie Wilde Atwood, 
Florence H. Atwood, 
Isabella Atwood, 
Luella J. Bancroft, 
Grace L. Bates, 
Clara Berisch, 
Annie A. Bennitt, 
Alice E. Bingham, 



p. O. Address. 
East Windsor. 
Hazardville. 
Haddam. 
Watertown. 
Newington. 
Newington. 
Woodstock. 
New Britain. 
Norwich. 
Bridgewater. 
Wethersfield. 



Name. 
Alice E. Birge, 
Gertrude W. Booth, 
Carrie W. Bragaw, 
Bertha L. Brockway, 
Etta B. Brockway, 
Margaret R. Brown, 
Amelia H. Beehler, 
Mary J. Bums, 
Fannie W. Burr, 
Lillie B. Burritt, 
Jennie L. Carroll, 



p. O. Address. 
Torring^n. 
Enfield. 
New London. 
Middletown. 
Hopkinton, N. 
Sharon. 
Newtown. 
Stratford. 
Middletown. 
New Britain. 
Yalesville. 
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Entering Class — continued. 



Name. 
Venelia R. Case, 
Amy A. Cawthome, 
Henrietta L. Clark, 
Clara M. Coe, 
Maiy E. Coe, 
Miona K. Cohn, 
Ruth Comstock, 
Sarah J. Connor, 
Anna Q. Crowley, 
Mary B. Dix, 
Mary B. Duff, 
Kate L. Ellsworth, 
Grace E. Finch, 
Nellie B. Finley, 
Hattie M. Foster, 
Clara S. Goddard, 
Gertrude F. Goodell, 
Emma L. Grouse, 
Elizabeth C. Hills, 
Jessie M. Hollister, 
Jane E. Holway, 
Mary E. Howard, 
Annie I. Howe, 
May A. Kirkham, 
Abbie S. Lee, 
Edith A. LeVere, 
Edna C. Lines, 
Grace M. Lincoln, 
Minnie L. Loomis, 
Katharine J. Losty, 
Grace E. Lounsbury, 
Ella S. Mack, 
Margaret MacDonald, 
Eveline D. Marshall. 
Nellie McCoy, 
Annie L. Merwin, 
Minnie Morse, 
Carrie Northrop, 
Ida M. Osborne, 
Anastasia O'Keefe, 
Hattie I. Parker, 
Alice R. Parsons, 
Fannie M. Perkins, 



p. O. Address. 
Bloomfield. 
Norwich. 
Meriden. 
Meriden. 
Torrington. 
New London. 
Norwich. 
Sharon. 
New Britain. 
Wethersfield. 
Hartford. 
East Windsor. 
Greenwich. 
Bolton. 
Hartford. 
Granby. 
Hartford. 
Yalesville. 
Middletown. 
South Windsor. 
Wethersfield. 
Hartford. 
Glastonbury. 
Newington. 
Stamford. 
Long Ridge. 
New Hayen. 
Hartford. 
Hariford. 
Hariford. 
Meriden. 
Waterbury. 
Colchester. 
Watertown. 
Middletown. 
Roxbury. 
Northfield. 
Ridgefield. 
Windsor. 
Norwich. 
Yalesville. 
Enfield. 
Hartford. 

Entering 



Name, P. O. Address. 

Katharine A. Perkins, Winsted. 

Emmagene Phelps, Enfield. 

Alma G. Phillips, Wjoodstock Valley 

Emma L. Phippeny, Torrington. 

Mary E. Pierce, Enfield. 

Estella A. Pinney, Windsor Locks. 

Mary R. Quigg, Colchester. 

Mary A. Randall, Lebanon. 

Emma G. Rice, Granby. 

Mary J. Roberts, Middletown. 

NeUie J. Rollins. Middletown. 

Philomena E. St John, Hartford. 

Emeda Sage, Cromwell. 

Emily M. Sarvent, Hartford. 

Lucy H. Sawyer, Columbia. 

Emma Schwab, Hartford. 

Lephie E. Sears, Portland. 

Carrie L. Seymour, Hartford. 

Marian A. Sheldon, Mansfield Centre. 

Carrie B. Skinner, Vernon. 

N. Emma Slack, Groton. 

Hattie E. Smith, Higganum. 

Mary L. Smith, Hartford. 

Estella L. Squire, South Britain. 

Flora H. Stanton, Greeneville. 

KAte E. Sternberg, Newington June. 

Iva M. Stillson, South Norwalk. 

Ida E. Strickland, Bloomfield. 

Minnie L. Stuhrmau, Southington. 

Jane E. Sunderland, Watertown. 

Lucy A. Taylor, Enfield. 

Emma G. Thompson, West Cornwall. 

Edith W. Todd, Woodbndge. 

Isabelle Tryon, Enfield. 

Jennie L. Waugh, Waterbury. 

Myrtie L. Warner, Warehouse Point. 

Annie L. Whitney, Thompsonville. 

Jennie M. Williams, New Britain. 
Margaret A. Williams, Rocky Hill. 

Clara L. Wooding, Yalesville. 

Fred D. Smith, East Killingly. 

Edward J. Smith, North Haven. 

Class, 107. 
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Summary of Attendance for the Year. 

Class Graduated January, 1 884, ..... 14 

Class Graduated June, 1884, ..... 16 

Senior Class, • - - - ' - - - - 14 

Junior Class, ....... 38 

Middle Class, ........ 27 

Entering Class, ....... 107 

Total, 216 



Summary of Attendance, Fall Term, 1884. 

Senior Class, ........ 13 

Junior Class, ....... 33 

Middle Class, ........ I8 

Entering Class, .....-- lOO 

Total, 164 
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A LIST OF THE 

BOARDS OF SCHOOL VISITORS, 
OR BOARDS OF EDUCATION. 



The Chairman is indicated in each case by C. ; the Secretary by S, ; and 

Acting Visitor by A. V, The year when term expires 

is given after each name. 



Andover. 

R. E. Phelps Andover ... 1885 

Henry G. Dorrance, 6". " ... 1885 

Charles H. Loomis, C. " ...1886 

Walter Abbey " ... 1886 

Edgar D. White, ^.F. ** ... 1887 

Charles L. Backus " ...1887 

ASHFORD. 

S. B. TiflFt Westford... 1885 

H.E.Buxton ** ...1885 

H. R. Woodward Mansfield... 1886 

George Piatt, 5"., A. V. ....Ashford .... 1886 

Albert E. Potter, C. ** 1887 

S. E. Paine, ^. V. Westford ... 1887 

Avon. 

J. M. Wilson Avon. 

E. F. Miller *' 

H.V.Miller 

Harvey Woodford, 2d, C. . 
T. S. Woodford 

N. J. Seeley, 6".,^. V. 



1885 
1885 
1886 
1886 
1887 
1887 



Barkhamstbd. 



Sheldon Merrell, C. Barkhamst'd 1885 

Alfred Alford Riverton ... 1885 

Monroe Hart, A. V. Barkhamst'd 1886 

Edward T. Youngs Pleasant V. . 1886 

Daniel Youngs " 1887 

Joseph B. Clarke, S.^A. F.. Barkhamst'd 1887 

Beacon Falls. 

Jerome B. Hubbell, C. Beacon Falls 1885 

Clar. J. Bodfish, S.,A. V... " 1885 

James Lee, " 1885 

Berlin. 

James Roche Kensington. 1885 

Daniel Webster Berlin 1885 

E. C. WoodruflF, S..A. V. . »' 1886 

Geo. W. Winchel Kensington . 1886 

Samuel F. Talmage, C Berlin 1887 

Rev. Arthur J. Benedict.. " 1887 



Bethany. 
G. B. Hotchkiss, C.^A. K. Bethany .... 1885 
Sam'l R. Woodward, A.V. " .... 1886 
Lewis F. Morris, 5., A.V.. " .... 1887 

Bethel. 
Rev. H. L. Slack, A. K... -Bethel 1885 



H. C. Gilbert. 

Rev.G. P.Torrence,C., A .V. 

L U. Horton 

G. B. Andrews, S.^A.V... 
Eli T.Andrews 



Z885 
1886 
1886 
1887 
1887 



Bethlehem. 

M. S. Todd, S., A. V. West Morris 1885 

Wm. R. Harrison, A. V. ..Bethlehem.. 1885 

L. P.judd^C. *' 1886 

.C. 



l^. XT. JUUU, I- 

Sam. C. P. 11 
Geo. C. Stone 
N. S. Bloss 



ayes.. 



x886 
1887 



Bloomfibld. 

Alfred C. Case Bloomfield . 

Francis G. Barber ** 

John E. Cox " 

Rev. Wm. A. Hallock, C 

Alfred N. Filley... 

Hiram R.Mills 

John Wilcox 

Franklin B. Miller 

Henry Gray, 5"., A. V, " 

Bolton. 

Orlando Sperry, C. Bolton 

C. F. Sumner, S,, A. V. ... " 

F.E.Williams " 

Warren C. Hale Quarry ville. 

William B. Williams Bolton 

Oliver C. Johnson " 

BOZRAH. 

C. H. Lathrop, S., A. V... Yantic 

Samuel G. Jonnson, ^.^^...Bozrah 

Albert Waterman, C, A. V, *' 



1885 
188s 
1885 
1886 
z886 
1886 
1887 
Z887 
1887 



1885 
1885 
1886 
1886 
Z887 
1887 

188s 
1885 
z88s 
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Branford. 

C. W. Gaylord, C.,A. V. ..Branford . 

S.G.Cooke " 

T. Carney " 

J.P.Douglas '* 

H. W. Averill, ^. 

T. F.Hammer " 

H. Jourdan " 

D. Reidy 

Edmund Zacher, A. V. *' 

L.J. Nichols 

J.Hutchinson *' 

D. O'Brien *' 



i88s 
i88s 
1885 
1885 
1886 
1886 
1886 
1886 
1887 
1887 
1887 
1887 



Bridgeport. 

David Ginand, /I. V. Bridgeport . 1885 

Geo. N. French,^. V. .... ^' 1885 

Julius S. Hanover, C, A.V. " 1885 

Nathaniel Wheeler,^. K. " 1885 

M. B. Beardsley, S.,A. V.. '* 1885 

PeterW. Wren, ^. K '* 1886 

HenryCowd, /4. K " t886 

Frederick Hurd, A,V..... " 1886 

Marshall E. Morris, A.V... " 1886 

Aug. H. Abernethy, -.4. V. " 1887 

Emory F. Strong, -^. K... " 1887 

William B. Hincks, A.V... " 1887 

H. M. Harrington, Supi. .. " 

Bridgbwater. 
Burr Mallett, C. Bridge water 1885 



George Minor. 

Horace N. Sanford 

Eli Sturdevant, S.^A.V. .. 

AusUn H. Gillette 

Horace D. Gillette 



1885 
1886 
z886 
1887 
1887 



Bristol. 

HerveyE. Way, Bristol 1885 

Benj. F. Hawlcy, " 1885 

Rev. Michael B. Roddan.. " 1886 

J.J.Jennings, 5".,^. K ... '' 1886 

Rev. D. Dewolf, C.^A.V. " 1887 

Gad Norton, ** 1887 

Brookfibld. 

Rev. A. C. Pierce, C.,A. ^.Brookfield C. 1885 

George C. Tones " 1885 

Rev. E. L. Whitcome, S.,A.V.'' 1886 

B. T. Jackson Brookfield .. x886 

A. H.Taylor Hawleyville 1887 

Edmund C. Weld Brookfield.. 1887 

Brooklyn. 

H. H. Green, C Danielsonville 1885 

Rev. E. S. Beard, A. V. .Brooklyn 1885 

A.D.Putnam " 1886 

Dr. A. H. Tanner " 1886 

W. E. Tames Danielsonville 1887 

Frank Day, 5". " 1887 

Burlington. 

Seth A. Keney,^. V. Burlington.. 1885 

Rev. M. C. Wood, C, A.V. " 1885 

Romeo Elton, 5., ^. K... '* 1886 

Lucius B. Pond, ^. V. Unionville.. 1886 

Rev. B. O. R. Sheriden, A . V. Collinsville 1887 
Linneus F. Turner, -«4. V. .Burlington.. 1887 

Canaan. 

Rev. D. M. Moore, ^. V. .Falls Village 1885 

Dwight E. Dean, 5" " 1885 

Myron H. Dean, C.^A. V. " 1886 

Dwight W. Clark ** 1886 

Rev. B. N. Lewis, A.V. .. " 1887 

Timothy Tucker " 1887 



Canterbury. 

Rev. S. B.Carter Westminster 1885 

A. R. Safford Canterbury. 1885 

Oscar Peck Hanover 1885 

Henry Kendall Brooklyn... 1886 

Henry Baldwin So. Canterbury 1886 

George Sanger, 5"., A. F... Canterbury. 1886 

Comfort S. Burlingame Brooklyn ... 1 887 

Stephen Dewing, C. Westminster 1887 

Wm. S. Adams Canterbury. 1887 

Canton. 

Rev. D. B. Hubbard, C, A . V. Canton C. 1885 

David C. Holbrook Collinsville. 1885 

Jas. Case Canton C. .. 1885 

W. W. Bidlewell,^'., ^. V. Collinsville . 1886 

B. O. Higby,/!. V. Canton 1887 

Jas. H. Bidwell Collinsville. 1887 

Chaflin. 

C. Edwin Griggs, C. Chaplin 1885 

Frank C. Lummis ** 1885 

Rev. F. Williams, S.^A.V. " 1886 

William N. Webster " 1886 

Capt. Joseph Foster " 1887 

Daniel A. Griggs " 1887 

Chatham. 

A. H, Conklin E. Hampton. 1885 

F. B. Northam, 5'., A. V. Mid. Haddam 1885 

Harrison Brainard Cobalt 1885 

F. D. Strong E. Hampton 1886 

H. D. Chapman " 1886 

MaroS. Purple Cobalt 1886 

H. B. Brown, C. E. Hampton 1887 

Titus Arnold Mid. Haddam 1887 

James Barry " 1887 



Cheshire. 

Martin H. Brennan, S. .. 

Theodore A. Cook 

Geo. C. F. WiUiams 

Geo. R. Johnson, A.V,.. 
Rev. S. J. Horton, C... 
Rev. D. D. Bishop 



.Cheshire. 



Chester. 

Ambrose Pratt, C. Chester. 

S. W. Turner, S.^A.V. ... " . 
W. F. WUlcox " . 



1885 
1885 
1886 
1886 
1887 
1887 



x886 
1886 
x886 



Clinton. 

James L. Davis Clinton 1885 

Elisha B. Wright " 1885 

John B. Wright " 1885 

Geo. E. Elliot, A. V. " 1885 

Selden S. Custer " 1886 

William Kirtland " 1886 

Henry L. Wellman *' 1886 

LukeE. Wood, C. " 1886 

Alonzo H.Stevens, 5".,^. K. " 1887 

James A. Spencer " 1887 

Jedediah H. Hurd ** 1887 

Philo Kelsey ** 1887 

Colchester. 

Frank L. Carrier No. Westchester 1885 

Alden A. Baker Colchester.. 1885 

Bernard W. Bray " 1886 

Saml. G. Willard, 5., A.V. " 1886 

Rexford R. Carrington, C. ** 1887 

David S. Bigelow, A, K ... Westchester 1887 
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COLBBROOK. 

T. Persons Colcbrook River 1885 

J. A. Deminir Robertsville 1885 

Wm. Goodwin, A. y. ...No. Colebrook 1885 

Leonard Renham Robertsville 1886 

S. A. Cooper, S,^A, V. Colebroolc.. 1886 

Salmon Swift " .. 1886 

Reuben Rockwell, C. " -.1887 

A. J. Terrell ** .. 1887 

R. D. Baldwin Colebrook River 1887 

Columbia. 

Rev. F. D. Avery Columbia... 1885 

Wm. H. Yeomans " 1885 

Charles E. Little " .... x886 

T. E. H. Gates, S.,A. V. .. *' .... 1886 

Norman H. Clark " 1887 

James P. Little, C " 1887 

Cornwall. 

E. D. Pratt W.Cornwall 1885 

L. J. Nickerson, S.^ A.V.. " 1885 

John T. Andrew Cornwall... 1886 

John M. Kellogg " ...1886 

Sohn B. Johnson, C. *' ...1887 

Philo M. Kellogg. A.V, .. *' ... 1887 

Coventry. 

H. Perkins TopliflF, ^. r:. So. Coventry 1885 
Fred. S. Sweet, A.V. " 1885 

iohn Brown, C, A. V. — Merrow 1886 
\ . R. Hoisington, A.V,.. Coventry . . . 1886 
Alex. S. Hawkins, A. K... Willimantic. 1887 
Andrew Kingsbury, 5"., A. V. Coventry 1887 

Cromwbll. 

W. A. Stickncy, C.^A, V, .Cromwell... 1885 

R.B.Hale " ...1885 

George Gillum " ...1886 

OsbornCoe " ... 1886 

Edward Como •.,. " ...1887 

George H. Butler, 5". '* ...1887 

Danburv. 

Wm. F. Taylor, C. Danbury ... 1885 

Leonard W. Dibble, -4. V. " ... 1885 
Howard B. Scott, -.4. r: ... " ...1886 

Peter H. Lj'nch.^. V. * ... 1886 

Rev. A. C. Hubbard, 5.,^. V. '^ ... 1887 
James E. Walsh, ^. K..... " ...1887 

Daribn. 

Charles Brown, C Darien 1885 

Charles W. Lounsbury ** 1885 

iohnT.Cox " 1885 
f OSes T. Mather " x886 

Wm.E. Street ** 1886 

Charles S. Whitney " 1886 

Louis French, 5"., A. V. ...Noroton 1887 

Albert H. Sco6eld ** ....1887 

Charles A. Bates, Jr Darien 1887 

Derby. 

John Lindley, C.^A. V. Ansonia 1885 

H.T.Brady " ....1885 

W.C.Roberts " .... 1885 

Rev. O. Witherspoon, A . K.Birmingham 1886 

J. M. Whitlock Ansonia.... 1886 

G. H. Peck, S. Birmingham 1886 

P.M.Kennedy " 1887 

G. L. Beardsley *' 1887 

C. N. Rogers Derby 1887 



Durham. - 

Judson Francis Durham C. . 1885 

N. H. Parsons, 5., A. V, ..Durham .... 1885 

A. P. Roberts, C. " ....1886 

Stephen A. Seward Durham C. . 1886 

James E. Bailey *' . 1887 

William Parsons ** ..1887 

Eastford. 

E. W. Warren Eastford.... 1885 

C. E. Barrows, C. " 1885 

A. L. Johnson " ....1886 

S. A. Wheaton Phcenixville 1886 

C. M.Jones, S,^A. V. Eastford 1887 

S. O. Bowen, ^ . K. " 1887 

East Granby. 

J. W.Thompson E. Granby.. 1885 

Wm. P. Gay " ..1885 

B. E. Smith, S., A. V. " .. 1886 

Jason Viets " ..1886 

Clinton Phelps ** .. 1887 

F. F. Stevens, C. Copper Hill. 1887 

East Haddam. 

Nathaniel O. Harris, ^. V. E. Haddam. 1885 

C. W. Chapman, 5., A. V. Millington.. 1885 
N. W. Rathbun,^. K .... '' ..1886 

G. B. Lewis, A. V. E. Haddam. 1886 

Rev. S. McCall, C.^A.V... '* . 1887 

Francis G. Root, ^ . V. Leesville ... 1887 

East Hartford. 

Elijah Ackley E. Hartford. 1885 

Rev. J. J. Gleason " . 1885 

Patrick Garvan, C. " . x886 

Jos. O. Goodwin, A.V..... " . x886 

Arthur W. Eaton Bumsidc.... 1887 

Francis R. Childs, S. E. Hartford. 1887 

East Haven. 

Chas. H. Fowler, C, A. V. New Haven 1885 
Horace Thompson, A . F...East Haven. 1885 

Grove J. Tuttle, A. V. " 1886 

Rev. D. J. Clark, ^. V..... " x886 

Jonathan Dudley, S.,A. V. " 1887 

Andrew J. Granniss, vl. V. Fair Haven. 1887 

East Lyme. 

E. L. Beckwith, S.^A. F...Ea8t Lyme . 1885 
A. E. S. Bush Niantic 1885 

D. Calkins, M. D., C. East Lyme.. 1886 

Irven Watrous *• ...1886 

J. T. Benton,^. V. Niantic 1887 

C.S.Davis " 1887 

Easton. 

Jas. A. Wheeler, S.,A. K. Easton 1885 

Wm. W.Jennings, ^. K... " ....1885 

Chas. F. Silliman, C.,A.V. " x886 

Chauncey McCarty, A. r^.Stepney 1887 

Chas. L. Leveritt, A. K... Easton 1887 

East Windsor. 

JabezS. Allen, C. Broad Brook 1885 

John F. Fitts E. Windsor H. 1885 

Mahlon H. Bancroft Warehouse Pt. 1885 

John B. Noble, A. V. . .K. Windsor H. 1886 

H. O. Allen Broad Brook 1886 

J.O.Ellsworth " 1886 

Orson S. Wood, S.,A. F..Windsorville 1887 

S. Terry Wells E.Windsor. 1887 

Lewis T. Skinner Windsorville 1887 
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Ellington. 

Lucius A. Aborn Square Pond 1885 

'. A. Warren, M.D., C.,A. T... Ellington 1885 



J. T. McKnight, S.,A. K 

Arthur A. Hjde 

E. Brainard Kibbe 

Edwin Talcott 

Carlos R. Sadd 

Sylvester Morris. 



X885 
x886 
x886 
1886 
1887 

X887 

Alfred U. Charter Square Pond 1887 

Enfibld. 
Dr. Edward F. Parsons Thompsonville 1883 
Rev. C. L. McCracken, A, K " 1885 

Michael^. Bailey Scitico 1885 

Joseph N.Allen En6cld 1886 

George B. Gordon Hazardville. 1886 

Henry S. Woodward Enfield 1886 

Rev. G. W. Winch, A. r.. " 1887 

Samuel A. Booth, C " 1887 

John Hamlin, S.,A. V. .Thompsonville 1887 

Essex. 

Alfred M. Wright, C. Essex .... 1885 

Rev. T. D. Barclay, A. r:.Centerbrook 1885 

R. H. Mather Essex 1885 

Justus E. Doane Centerbrook 1885 

Lorenzo Beckwith " 1886 

Richard Gris wold Ivory ton ... x886 

Edwin Pratt Essex 1886 

James M. Pratt, 3"., A. P^... Centerbrook x886 

James Phelps Essex 1887 

Joseph P. Southworth " 1887 

George E. Bushnell '* 1887 

HughJ. WalUce " 1887 

Fairfield. 
Dr. S. M. Garleck, A. V. ..Fairfield .... 1885 

iohn H.Smith " ...1885 
Lev. J. Warren, C.^A. r^. ... Bridgeport. 1886 
t Jarvis Jones, ^.,^. V. ..Fairfield.... 1886 
r. M. V. B. Dunham,^. V. Gr'nfield H. 1887 
C. W. Wilson, Jr., A.V... " 1887 

Farmington. 

Samuel Frisbie Union ville . . X885 

George Dunham ** 1885 

Rev. A. E. Beeman, /I. V.. " 1885 

Julius Gay, 5". Farmington 1886 

Rev. E. A. Smith " 1886 

Rev. Geo. W. Allen Union ville . . 1886 

Edward Norton Farmington 1887 

Rev.T. K. Fes»enden,.,4.r. " 1887 

Chas. L. Whitman, C. " 1887 

Franklin. 

Henry Bellows Baltic 1885 

G. L. Ladd N.Franklin. X885 

Chas. H. Peckham Yantic 1886 

G. H. Griffing, C.^A. F.... Franklin.... x886 

Clifton Peck Yantic 1887 

Rev. H. E. Hart, S.,A. F.. Franklin.... X887 

Glastonbury. 
1 . W. Hubbard, S,^A . V. So. Glastonbury 1885 
Henry E. Loomis, A. V. ..Glastonbury 1885 
W. H. Griswold, A.V..... " 1886 

L. E. Crosby, A.V, ...."&. Glastonbury 1886 
Rev. A. Gardner, C.^A. K.Buckingham 1887 
Rev. J. H. Betts,^. K.. So. Glastonbury 1887 

Goshen. 

Henry Norton, C. *.. .Goshen 1885 

John H. Wadhams '* 1885 

J. D. Barton, Jr., 5'., ^. F..W. Goshen. 1886 

Wilbert Norton Goshen 1886 

Lyman Hall *' X887 

S. A. Bartholomew W. Goshen. X887 



Granby. 

Amherst L. Holcomb N. Granby . 1885 

LucienReed W. Granby. 1885 

Wilbur A. Stratton Granby i88s 

L. C. Spring, C, A. V. .... »» 1886 

F. T.Jewett, 5'., >4. K. .... " 1886 

Willis L. Hayes ** 1886 

Chester P. Loomis " 1887 

HenryG.Viets " 1887 

Marshall C. Hayes N. Granby . 1887 

Greenwich. 

Dr. J. H. Brush, .<4. V. Greenwich . 1885 

Dr. J. L. Marshall, A. K.. Bay port .... x88s 
Wm. S. Craft, A. V. Port Chester, N. Y. 1886 

Silas E. Mead, ^. V. Round H. .. 1886 

A. A. Marks, C, A. V. Sound Beach 1887 

Myron L. Mason, S.^A. V. Greenwich . 1887 

Griswold. 

Alexander Lewis, C Glasgo 1885 

Joseph E. Leonard Griswold ... 1885 

B.F.Billings Glasgo 1885 

J. D. Eccleston " 1886 

H.Richardson *' 1886 

E. C. Kegwin, 5"., .A. V. ..Jewett City. 1886 

James H. Finn " .1887 

Samuel Barber " . 1887 

C. H. Peck Griswold... 1887 



Groton. 

S. S. Lamb, S.y A. V. Mystic 1885 

Joseph Hull. ^. F. " 1885 

D. A. Daboli, Jr., A. K... Center Groton 1886 

Nelson Morgan, yj. V. Noank 1886 

W. H. Potter, C..A. Fl. .. Mystic R. .. 1887 
Horace Clift, ^. F. ** ..1887 

Guilford. 

Charles Griswold, C. Guilford.... 1885 

George C. Kimberly " 1885 

George W. Banks ** ....1885 

E.C.Woodruff, S.^A.V.. »* 1886 

George B. Spencer ** x886 

E. W.Rossiter ** 1886 

J. R. Rossiter,^. V. N. Guilford. 1887 

Harvey W. Spencer " . 1887 

E. Walter Leete " . X887 

Hadoam. 

Orrin Shailer Haddam X885 

A. W. Tyler, S., A. V. ....TylervUle .. 1885 

B. Shailer Haddam.... 1885 

Isaac Arnold " 1886 

E. P. Arnold, C. *' ....1886 

Charles O. Gillette Haddam N'k 1886 

William J. Smith Higganum.. 1887 

Ralph E. Thayer ** ..1887 

Fletcher Clarke " ..1887 

Hamdbn. 

Elsworth B. Cooper, C. Hamden 1885 

Gilbert S. Benham " ....1885 

F. W. Wright, ^. K. '♦ ....1885 

Silas Benham New Haven 1886 

Elias Dickerman, S.^A. V. *' 1886 

George H. Allen Mt. Carmel. 1886 

Andrew McKeon " . 1887 

Elsworth A.Bradley Hamden 1887 

Wm. F. Downer Whitneyville 1887 
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Hampton. 

Addison J. Greenslit Hampton... 1885 

Geo. W. Bennett *' ...1885 

Alphonso Albro Clark's Cor. 1885 

David Greenslit, C. Hampton... 1886 

Edgar H. Newton ** ... 1886 

Ralph W. Robinson *' ...1886 

Allen Jewett Clark's Cor. 1887 

Jos. W. ConKdon,^"., ^.K. Hampton... 1887 
Henry Clapp Rawson 1887 

Hartford. 

John H. Brocklesby, ^. K..274 Main St. 1885 

David Crary, C. 529 ** 1885 

LewisE. Sunton,^'. 16 SUte St.. 1885 

Louis Gundlack 20 ** 1886 

Melancthon Storrs 91 Ann St. .. 1886 

MahlonR. West 357 Main St. i886 

Sidney E. Clarke 297 " 1887 

Wm. Waldo Hyde 274 " 1887 

Carlos C. Kimball 218 *' 1887 

Hartland. 

Uriah Nickerson Riverton ... 1885 

Henry Spring Hartland ... 1885 

O.P. Cowdrey E. Hartland 1886 

E.A.Collins " 1886 

A. B. Gains, C, A. V. '* 1887 

Geo. B. Cornish, .S"., A. r.. Hartland ... 1887 

Harwinton. 

Martin Cook Harwinton . 1885 

E. M. Hayes, S., A. V. .... '• 1885 

A. W. Buell, C " i886 

H.D.Reynolds ** 1886 

M.L.Goodwin ** 1887 

Albert Wilson " 1887 

Hebron. 

Rev. J. W. Ellsworth, ^.K..Hebron .... 1885 

A. W. Hutchinson Gilead 1885 

T. Bumham Hebron 1885 

B. S. Ellis Gilead x886 

W.E.Latham '* 1886 

F. C. Bissell, C. Hebron 1886 

Frank R. Post Gilead 1887 

David N.Jones Turnerville. 1887 

Loren A. Waldo, 5., A. P^.. Hebron .... 1887 

Huntington. 

G. A. Shelton Monroe 1885 

Horace Wheeler, S,.A.V.. '* .... 1885 

Lewis B. Gray, C " 1886 

Edward S. Hawley, /I. V. . " .... 1886 

D. S. Brinsmade " 1887 

Gideon M. Wakeley " 1887 

Kent. 

John Chase, C^A. V. South Kent. 1885 

I. J. Beardsley, A. V. N. Preston . 1885 

Rev. E. S. Porter,/!. F....Kent 1886 

Gilbert A. Vincent '* 1886 

Rev. L C. Sturges, S.^A.V. " 1887 

Walter O. Page South Kent. 1887 

Killingly. 

Anthony Ames, C. Danielson ville 1885 

Dr. Asaliel E. Darling Killingly ... 1885 

Geo. W. Webster '* ...1885 

Henry C. Atwood " ... x886 

Geo. Lloyd Danielson ville 1886 

C. H. Wright, S.,A.V....JS>o. Killingly x886 

Rev. James Dingwall Danielson ville 1887 

Herbert C. Columbus E. Killingly 1887 

Marshall P. Dowe Danielsonville 1887 



KlLLINGWORTH. 

L. L. Nettleton, C, A, F... Madison.... 1887 

N. H. Evarts Killingworth 1887 

W. E. Griswold. S. Madison.... 1887 

Lebanon. 

Rev. O. D. Hine, C, /I. K.. Lebanon ... 1885 

Fred. A. Abelle,^. V. ....Liberty Hill z886 

Isaac Gillette, 5".,^. F..... Lebanon ... 1887 

Ledyard. 

Jacob Grallup, S.^A. V. Ledyard 1885 

Isaac G. Geer Poquetann'k 1885 

Albert Z. Brown Mystic 1885 

George Fanning, A.V. Ledyard 1886 

Rev. John Avery, C.^A.V. ^' .... 1886 

Albert B. Lamb Mystic 1886 

Wm. T. Cook Ledyard 1887 

Wm. J. Brown Mystic 1887 

John S. Spicer Ledyard 1887 

Lisbon. 

C. J. Bromley Jewett City. 1885 

kF. Hewitt Greenville.. 1885 
ev.O.C. Sargent, 5".,^.K..Tewett City. 1886 

John Ouinn Versailles.. 1886 

Rev. J. B. Griswold, /I. F.. Jewett City. 1887 
Henry Lyon, C Greenville.. 1887 

Litchfield. 

Wm. Deming, C.^A.V. ...Litchfield... 1885 

D. C. Kilbourn, S.,A.V... '» ... 1885 
Joseph H. Hopkins, ^.^...Northfield .. 1886 

Chas. I. Page, A. V. Milton x886 

T. Leander Jennings, ^.F.. Bantam 1887 

Geo. W. Mason, A. V. Litchfield... 1887 

Lyme. 

Col. Jas. A. Bates Hadlyme ... 1885 

Dr. J. Griffin Ely Hamburgh . 1885 

B. B. Hopkinson, 5"., -<4.^..Lyme x886 

J.R.Sterling- ** x886 

Rev. Dr. E. F. Burr, C. . . *• 1887 

Henry B. Sisson Hamburgh . 1887 

Madison. 

Francis A. Kelsey Madison 1885 

J. Myron Hull " ....1885 

Henry B. Wilcox, C. '* .... 1886 

Nathan Howell East River . . 1886 

James A. Gallup, 5"., A. ^..Madison 1887 

Charles H. Parker N.Madison. 1887 

Manchester. 
Joseph B. Latham, Jr... No. Manchester 1885 
Oliver B. Taylor, 5".,^. K.. '* X885 

John S. Cheney So. Manch'r 1886 

Calvin W. Jacques, /4 . K.-No. Manch'r x886 
Rev.S.W. Robbins, C.,^.r. " 1887 

Rev. James F. Campbell ..No. Manch'r 1887 

Mansfield. 

John S. Hanks Gurley ville . X885 

F.Johnson Mansfield Depot X885 

A.K.Brown " 1885 

E. G. Sumner, C. Mansfield Center 1886 

K. B. Glidden, S., A. V.... " 1886 

S. D, Yeomans " 1886 

R. P. Barrows " 1887 

Henry Huntington,/! . V. MansfiM Depot 1887 
I. P; Fenton Mansfi'd Center X887 

Marlborough. 

John Haling Manchester. 1885 

Wm. W. BoUes Marlborough 1885 

John Lord, 3-., /4. r. ** x886 

A.B.Latham " 1886 

James J. Bell, C.,A.V..... " 1887 

Wm. F. Joyner ** 1887 
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Mbriden. 

E. T. Bradstreet Meriden 1885 

W.H.Miller " .... 1885 

Hon. G. R. Curtis " ....1885 

C. H. S. Davis, C. " .... 1886 

Rev. J. H. Chapin,^.,^.r. " .... x886 

Hon. H. Wales Lines " .... 1886 

Robert H. Curtis " ....1887 

E. MiUenJr " ....1887 

Rev. J. T. Pettee " ....1887 

MiDDLBBURY. 

Geo. O. Ellis Middlebury 1885 

Levings Abbott, C '* 1885 

Edward Tyrrell, A.V..... " 1885 

Henry S. Atwood *' 1886 

Jas. E. Baldwin " 1887 

Rev. H. G. Marshall, S.,A. V. '• 1887 

MiDDLBFIRLD. 

Charles Hubbard, C. Middlefield . 1885 

Moses W. Terrill " 1885 

John O. Couch " 1886 

Rev. A. C. Denison, S.,A . V. " 1886 

P. M. Augur " 1887 

Walter P. Hall " 1887 

MiDDLBTOWN. 

W. U. Pearne, S., A. F....Middletown 1885 

Eben P. Hubbard, A.V... " 1885 

Marius W. Wilco»,^. F;..East Berlin. 1886 

Theodore V. Smith, A. V. .Middletown 1886 

S. A. Robinson, C.^A.V... " 1887 

James K. Guy, ^. V. '* 1887 

Middletown. (City District.) 

George A. Coles, C. Middletown 1885 

Wm.H. Palmer, Jr " 1885 

— - • -• '* 1885 

" 1886 
1886 
" 1886 
1887 
1887 
1887 



Wm. North Rice . 

Henry S. Steele 

Sherman M. Bacon ...... 

Charles R. Lewis 

E. B. Chaffee 

Stephen B. Davis, A.V.. 

Edward Douglas 

W. U. Pearne,^. 



MiLFORD. 



Nathan E. Smith, C.A.V. -Milford 1885 

Henry N. Piatt *' 1885 

C. A. Tomlinson, 5. " 1885 

W. Cecil Durand " 1885 

James T.Higby " 1886 

Robert W. Clark " 1886 

Isaac T. Rogers, ^ . r. " 1886 

C. F. Bosworth *' 1886 

Wm. G. Mitchell '' 1887 

George M. Gunn " 1887 

George H. Griffin,^. V. .. " 1887 

George F. Piatt " 1887 

Monroe. 

John G. Stevens, 5". Monroe 1887 

Ernest L. Staples, A.V.... *' 1887 

Benj. French, C. Stepney 1887 

MONTVILLE. 

Joseph S. Latimer Montville... 1885 

Joseph S. Collins ** ...1885 

J. Andrew Comstock Uncasville. . 1885 

Silas H. Browning, A. K.. Montville .. 1886 

J. R. Gay, 2d, 5"., A. V. Massapeag . 1886 

E. R. Eaton Uncasville.. 1886 

M. V. B. Brainard, C.,A, KMontville... 1887 

Calvin B. Beebe " ..1887 

Willis I. Browning Oakdale .... 1887 



Morris. 

Rollin Harrison Morris...... 1885 

Robert E. Hall, C.,yJ F, .. " 1885 

Samuel M. Ensign " 1886 

Clark S. Loveland '* 1886 

S. W. S. Skilton, S.y A. V.. " 1887 

Dwight Griswold West Morris 1887 

Naugatuck. 
Rev. E. C. Gardner, S.^A. V. Naugatuck . 1885 
George S. Andrew, A.V... *' 1885 

Rev. James Fagan, -<4. F... " 1886 

Patrick Brennan, ^ . V. Union City. 1886 

F. B. Tuttle, M.D., C, A . V. Naugatuck . 1887 
Dwight P. Mills, A. V. .... " 1887 

New Britain. 

W. F. Walker New Britain 1885 

Justus A. Traut... " 1885 

John Walsh, 5-.,^. F. " 1885 

Robert Johnston " 1885 

E.B.Lyon " 1886 

Thomas Begley " 1886 

Thomas McCabe *' 1886 

V. B. Chamberlain " 1886 

J. N. Bartlett, C.A.V..... " 1887 

E.H.Davison " 1887 

Lawrence Crean " 1887 

Charles S, Andrews " 1887 

New Canaan. 

B. D. Purdy New Canaan 1885 

W. G. Brownson, S..A. V. " 1885 

William Ward well, C. Silver Mine. 1886 

Joseph Greenleaf New Canaan 1886 

L.M.Monroe " 1887 

Edwin Hojrt " 1887 

New Fairfield. 

A. B. Brush, C. New Fairfield 1885 

H. H. Wildman " 1885 

J.J. Treadwcll, 5., /i. K. " 1886 

H. O. Leach Ball's Pond. 1887 

Edward Tread well Lanesvi le . . 1887 

Moses Glennon " .. 1887 

New Hartford. 

Rev. L. Fitzsimons New Hartford 1885 

N. B. Merrill, S..A. r.....Nepaug .... 1885 
Rev. F.H. Adams, C^.F. .NewHartfd 1886 

Rev. C. W. Colton Pine Mead.. 1886 

John Richards New Hartford 1887 

Henry T.Smith '* 1887 

New Haven. (City District.) 

Philip Pond New Haven 1885 

ThomasO'Brien " 1885 

Horace H. Strong " 1885 

Harmanus M. Welch, C. .. *' 1886 

MaierZunder " 1886 

HenrjrF. Peck " x886 

Francis E. Harrison *' 1887 

Joseph D. Plunkett *' 1887 

Arthur W. Parmelee '' 1887 

3. T. Dutton, Suft ** 

Horace Day, 5^^> " 

New Haven. (Westville District.) 

J. D. Payne Westville... 1885 

Geo.M. White, ^. V. " ... i8$5 

Geo. L. Finney.... " ...1885 

John N.Austin '* ... x886 

E.L.Hitchcock " ... x886 

Hobart L. Hotchkiss, .9. ... " ...1886 

L. W. Beecher, C. " ...1887 

Burton Dickerman " ... 1887 

A.N.Allen '' ...1887 
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New Haven. (South District.) 
George M. Thompson New Haven 1885 

Newington. 

Jacob Dix Newington June. 1885 

Elias M. Steele, S.,A. T.. Newington.. 1885 

Charles K. Atwood " .. t886 

Roger Welles ** ..1886 

John S. Kirkham *' ..1887 
no. G. Stoddard, C " June. 1887 

New London. 

Horace Coit, C. New Lond'n 1885 

Isaac W.Tate '' 1885 

Frank T. Palmer " 1885 

Fred. W. Smith, ^. T. .... " 1886 

Benjamin Stark '* 1886 

Bryan F. Mahan, 5" " 1886 

J. Lawrence Chew " 1887 

George £. Starr " 1887 

Alfred H. Chappell '' 1887 

New Milford. 

A.N.Baldwin, C. Northville.. 1885 

George W.Hill " .. 1885 

C. A. Todd, S.,A. V. New Milford 1885 

E.F.Morehouse *' t886 

Charles N. Hall " 1886 

Scott Buckingham, ^. F. ..Northville.. 1886 
Amos H. Bowers, A. F...Gaylordsville 1887 

EthielS. Green New Milford 1887 

George W. Richmond '' 1887 

Newtown. 

Daniel G. Beers, A. V. Sandy Hook 1885 

C. H. Northrop, S.^A. F.. Newtown .. 1885 

Jas. A. Wilson, ^. F. '• ..1886 

John M. Otis, A. V. Bridgeport . 1886 

Abel B. Prindle, C, A. F.. Newtown .. 1887 
James Haugh, yl . V. Botsford 1887 



Norfolk. 

John F. Gleason Norfolk. 

Silas Palmer " 

Amos R. Collar '* 

W.L Sparks, ^. F. '' . 

Horace B. Knapp, A.V,... " 

Geo. R. Bigelow, ^. F. " 

F. E. Porter, C " 

Rev. John Beach, .S". " 

Joseph N. Co wles " 

Edmund Brown " 



1885 
1885 
1885 
1885 
x886 
1886 
1886 
1887 
1887 
1887 



North Branford. 

Rev. George Buck, A. F:..Northford .. 1885 

Dea. Charles Foot " .. 1885 

Rev. F. Countryman, ^., A. V. 

North Branford 1886 

Newton Robinson " 1886 

William Maltby, C. Northford .. 1887 

Andrew Gates North Branford. 1887 

North Canaan. 

E.S.Roberts E. Canaan.. 1885 

D. L. Freeman, S.^A, F... Canaan 1885 

Charles Gillette " i886 

Chas. H. Rriggs,^. V. ....Canaan Val. 1886 
Miles B. Tobey, C.,A.V.. " .. 1887 
J. B.'Hardenbergh Canaan 1887 



North Haven. 

Whitney Elliott No. Haven . 1885 

Geo. W. Smith " 1885 

Isaac E. Mansfield " . 1885 

Edward L. Linsley No. Haven . 1886 

A. F. Austin, S.^A.V..... " 1886 

Hubert F.Potter Montowese. 1886 

R. B. Goodyear No. Haven . 1887 

S. B. Thorpe. C *' 1887 

J. B. Goodsell " 1887 

North Stonington. 
F. S. Peabody,^'., A. V. .N. Stonington 1885 

Wm. H. Prentice,^. V. ...Preston 1885 

Jas. F. Brown, C, A. V. ..Mystic 1885 

NORWALK. 

Ebenezer J. Hill, C. 

Jonah J. Millard,^. F.... 

Bradley S. Keith 

Benj. J. Sturges, S.^A. V. 

Julius M. Ellendorf 

Rev. Charles M. Selleck.. 
Rev. T. G. Osbom, A. V. . 

Edwin Adams 

John S. Seymour 



Norwalk ... 1885 
So. Norwalk 1885 

Nowalk 1885 

" .... 1886 
So. Norwalk 1886 

Norwalk 1886 

.... 1887 
Si). Norwalk 1887 
Norwalk ... 1887 

Norwich. 

Charles E. Blumley Greeneville. 1885 

G. G. Pitcher Norwich T.. 1885 

Thurston B. Lillibridge " . 1885 

Jabez S. Lathrop '* .1886 

Horace Rogers Norwich 1886 

John W. Crary, S.,A. V... " .... 1886 

Rev. R. P. Stanton, C. " 1887 

Palmer Bill " ....1887 

Burrel W.Hyde " 1887 

Norwich. (Town St. District.) 
Rev. W. B. Clarke, C.,y4. F.Norwich T.. 1885 

William B. Lathrop " 1885 

J. S. Lathrop, .S". " 1885 

N.D.Robinson " 1886 

C. P. Capron '* 1886 

P. O. Mahoney " 1886 

G.G. Pitcher " 1887 

Lewis A. Hyde Norwich 1887 

Edward Harland 



.... 1887 
Norwich. (Central District.) 
L. R. Case Norwich 1885 



M. M. Whittemore, A. V. . 

D. G. Perkins, ^. F. " 

Patrick Cassidy, M.D., A.V. " 

Charles H . Dillaby 

C. F.Setchel,^. F. " 

Wm. Hutchison " 

Costello Lippitt, 5". " 

Rev. W.S. Palmer, D.D. C.,A. F. 



.... 1885 

.... 1885 

.... 1886 

.... 1886 

.... 1886 

.... 1887 

.... 1887 

Norwich 1887 
Norwich. (West Chelsea District.) 

George C. Bills Norwich 1885 

John R. Bowman " 1885 

H. A. Briggs " 1885 

Nathan Small. ^ . F. *' 1886 

John P. Murphy, 5.,^. F.. *' ....1886 

F. R. Waslex " ....1886 

Roscoe Huntington, C " 1887 

A. R. Aborn " 1887 

C. H. Hulburt " ....1887 

Old Lyme. 

John E. Swan, A. V. Lyme 1885 

Jeremiah De Wolf '* 1885 

Wm. Lewis Smith, 5 " 1886 

B. F. Swaney '* 1886 

John Swaney, C " 1887 

Wilbur Anderson " 1887 
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Old Saybrook. 

P. L. Shepard, i4. V, Saybrook .. 1885 

Edwin Aycr. C. " ..1885 

Wm. J. Clark,5'.,^. K... " .. x886 

Robert B. Chalker " .. x886 

Geo. W. Denison, -^. K... " ..1887 

WUson L. Sexton " ..1887 

Orangb. 

Wm. A. Peck, Jr., C. West Haven 1885 

I. Piatt Treat, A. V. Orange 1885 

Charles K. Bush West Haven 1886 

W. M. Andrew Oranee 1886 

J. F. Barnett, S„A.V. West Haven 1887 

Rev. Jacob Streibert, -/4. F. ** 1887 

Oxford. - 

Clark E. Lum, C.^A. V. ..Seymour ... 1885 

Elijah B. Treat, A. V. Oxford 1885 

David Hawley,^. F. *' 1886 

Samuel Hawtuns, ^ . F. " 1886 

L. Barnes. M. D., S.y A.V. " 1887 

Orlando C. Osborne, A.V. " 1887 

Plainfibld. 

iohnS. French, A. V. Central Vil.. 1885 
LoswellEnsworth, C.^. F.Plainfield... 1885 

Waldo Tillinghast * • ... 1885 

Rev. J. F. Temple, A. F...Packersville 1886 

Rev. J. A. Creedon Moosup 1886 

J. M. Wilcox Central VU.. 1886 

Rev.S. H. Fellows, ^.,^4. V. Waurejfan 1887 

George E. Tillinghast Moosup 1887 

Rev. J. N. Shipman " 1887 

Plainvillb. 

A. H. Condell Plainville... 1885 

H.A.Osborne " ...1885 

A. E. Denison, ^., .^. K... " ...1886 

George I. Hadsell " ... x886 

T.G. Wrieht, ^. r. '* ...1887 

".Prior " ...1887 



James E. Prior . 



Plymouth. 

R. D. H. Allen Terryville .. 1885 

J.W.Clark " .. 188s 

A. W. Welton Plymouth 

A. S. Fenn, C. 

W. W. Clemence Terryville 

T. B. McNamara ^' 

Rev. L. S. Griggs, A.V.... " 

E. M.Talmadge Plymouth 

L. D. Baldwin, S.,A.V.... 



1885 
x886 
x886 
x886 
X887 
1887 
X887 



POMFRBT. 



AlbertusS. Bruce, C....Pomfret Land'g x88s 

Edward P. Hay ward Pomfret C. . 1885 

Frederick Hyde " . X885 

Isaac P. Briges, S.y A. r... Pomfret .... x886 

Edward P. Mathewson " 1886 

Horace Sabin " x886 

John W. Clapp Elliott 1887 

Charles P. Grosvenor Abineton... 1887 

George Allen *^ ... 1887 

Portland. 

W. S. Strickland Gildersleeve x88s 

Albert Hale *' 1885 

Rev. J. S. Bayne, S.y A. F.Portland.... X885 

G. B. Cleveland, C. ** 1886 

A. H. Hale,^. r. '* ....1886 

C. H. White Gildersleeve x886 

C. A. Sears, A. V. Portland.... X887 

John Murdoch " X887 

W. D. Penfield Cobalt 1887 



Prbston. 

Mason S. Hewitt, C, A. F.Preston 1887 

Thos. S. PhiUips,^. K..... Norwich.... X887 
G. C. Clarke, M. D.. 5". ,-<4 . F. Preston .... X887 



1885 
1885 



1887 
1887 



Prospect. 

Rev. W. H. Phipps, S.y A . F. Prospect. . . 

R. N. Hotchkiss e.... " 

Bern. B. Brown, >l. V. 

D. B. Hotchkiss, C " 

Merit Clark Union City. 

F. L. Wilkinson W. Cheshire 

Putnam. 

Geo. A. Hammond, A. V. .Putnam x88s 

Chas. D. Torrey East Putnam 1885 

Dr. Omer La Raue Putnam x886 

John B. Kent, C, A. V. ... " .... x886 

Chas. M. Fenner " X887 

Darius M. Skinner, 5". •' 1887 

Reading. 

Wm.E.Duncomb,C,^.K Reading 1885 

Edward P. Shaw, yJ. V. .,. " Ridge 1885 
Wm. J. Jennings, 6-.,^. F. " ....1885 

Ridgbfibld. 

A. Y. Paddock, C. Ridgefield.. 1885 

Rev. L. W. Abbott, ^. " .. x88s 

Samuel J. Barlow " ..1885 

Geo. C. Lounsbury " .. x886 

C. B. Northrop '* .. 1886 

D. S. Sholes '* .. 1886 

Rev. Wm. W. Leete " .. X887 

John D. Nash *' ..1887 

James L. Hunt " ..1887 

Rocky Hill. 

James H. Warner Rocky Hill. 1885 

Wm. G. Robbins " 1885 

Samuel Ash well ** 1886 

James Warner " 1886 

A. D. Griswold, C.yA. V. . " X887 

W. R. Griswold, S.yA.V.. '• 1887 

Roxbury. 

Fred. H. Leavenworth Roxbury ... 1885 

Charles Sanford ** ...1885 

R. R. Davidson, 5. " ... 1886 

G. W. P. Leaven worth.. HotchkissvlUe x886 

F. A. Squire, C. Roxbury ... 1887 

Geo. F. Leavenworth '* ... X887 

Salem. 

David H. Seaman Salem X885 

Elijah B. Harvey " 1885 

Fred. E. Chadwick *' 1886 

Austin O. Gallup .•* 1886 

JairusOrdway,5'.,^.F. " X887 

Robert A. Bailey, C. *' 1887 

Salisbury. 

L. F. Reid Lakeville... 1885 

H.P.Harris... Ore Hill.... X885 

Rev. H.J. Lynch Lakeville... 1886 

George B. Burrall ** ... x886 

J. Hurlburt, S.y A. V. Lime Rock . 1887 

Dwight Allyn, C ..Ashley Falls, Mass. X887 
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Saybrook 

Lozelle J. Platts Deep River. 1885 

Ansel D. Piatt " 1885 

t. Lockwood Lamb " 1885 

oseph C. Fargo " 1885 

lorace P. Denison, C. *' x886 

Simeon H . Jennings ^' 1886 

H. Christopher Kingsley.. " 1886 

Dwight S. Southworth '' 1886 

Revrwm.H.Knou8e,y4.F,. " 1887 

Geo. F.Spencer, 5., -«4. K.. " 1887 

Emory C. Parlcer ** 1887 

Rev. A. T. Perry " 1887 

Scotland. 

Caleb Anthony, Jr Scotland 1885 

Abner Robinson, S.^A.V.. *' 1885 

Wm. M. Burnham " ....1886 

John L. Bass '* 1886 
ohn B. Bacon, C. *• 1887 
Eugene Kimball *' 1887 

Sbymour. 

D. Tucker, C. Seymour ... 1885 

W. R. Tomlinson " ...1885 

L. A. Camp, A. V. " ... 1885 

W.C.Sharpe " ...1886 

E. R. Warner, M.D •' ...1886 

Theo. B. Beach, S, " ... 1886 

S. H. Canfield " ...1887 

F. M. demons " ...1887 

H. N. Eggleston " ... 1887 

Sharon. 

G. A. Kelsey, 5"., A, V. ..Sharon Valley 1885 

R. B.Goodwin Sharon 1885 

E.F.Gillette " ....1886 

H. C. Rowley, C. " 1886 

Dr. W. W. Knight •' 1887 

J.B.Smith *' 1887 

Sherman. 

Abram Briggs Sherman 1885 

Frank Hungerford " 1885 

JohnN.WoodruflF,5'.,.4.K. " .... 1885 

George W. Green, A.V... ** .... 1886 

Edward P. Herrick, A. V.. " .... 1886 

Isaac B. Hall " ....1886 

L. Beach Hungerford " 1887 

Mills Hungerford, C " 1887 

Daniel B. Mallory " 1887 

SiMSBURV. 

Henry W. Ensign, A. V. ..Simsbury... 1885 
Dudley B. McLean, 5"., ^.K. " ... 1885 

John B. McLean ** ... 1886 

G. L. Tomlinson " ...1886 

Edward A. Freeman, A . F..Tariflfville . . 1887 
G. B. Holcomb, C. Simsbury... 1887 

SOMBRS. 

Dr. Wm. B. Woods, C....Somers 1885 

Rev. C. H. Gleason " 1885 

C. M. Havens " t886 

Albert Klbbe " 1886 

L. W. Percival " 1887 

M. F. Gowdy, S.,A, ^....Somersville. 1887 

SOUTHBURY. 

Ezra Pierce South Britain 1885 

Herman Perry Southbury.. 1885 

Henry M.Canfield, S., A . V. South Britain 1886 
David F. Pierce. A.V..... " 1886 

Chas. S. Brown, C, A, V. .Southbury.. 1887 
Gidney A. Stiles '» 1887 



SOUTHINGTON. 

Andrew F. Barnes, ^. .F.. Marion 1885 

Francis D. Whittlesey Southington 1885 

James H. Osborne, 5'., A,y. "■ z886 

las. H. Pratt " z886 

Stephen Walkley, C. Planteville.. 1887 

Solomon Finch Southington 1887 

South Windsor. 

E. Dwight Farnham, C. ..So. Windsor 1885 

Bradford H . Grant Wapping ... 1885 

Alfred E. Kilbourn E.Hartford. z886 

Rev. Geo. A. Bryan, 5"., ^4 . K Wapping . . . 1886 

Cassius M. Newberry So. Windsor 1887 

Rev. H. A. Morgan, ^. F.. " 1887 

Spragub. 

Wm. D. NolanrS". Baltic 1885 

N.Geer,^.^. " 1885 

T. LSUnton, C. " x886 

L. J. Branche Versailles .. z886 

Wm. A. Greene Baltic 1887 

John P. Palmer, -r4. K " 1887 

Stafford. 

Rev.G.V.Maxham,5'.,^.F.SUflford 1885 

Wm. R. Small StaflFord Spr. 1885 

Rev. F. L. Batchelder, C. .SUflford .... 1886 

J. O. Booth StaflFordville 1886 

Z. W. Ellis, ^. K. W. StaflFord. 1887 

J. R. Washburn Stafford 1887 

Stamford. 

George W. Birch Staqiford ... 1885 

George B. Christison Long Ridge. 1885 

Henry D. Rolph Sumford ... 1885 

RedcIiflF Hudson " ... 1886 

Francis J. Rogers " ... x886 

Lewis R. Hurlbutt, S.,A.K " ... 1886 

Nathaniel R. Hart, C. " ... 1887 

Robert Swartwout " ... 1887 

Edwin L. Brady " ... 1887 

Stbrung. 

A. A. Stanton, C. Ekonk 1885 

H.D.Dixon Sterling 1885 

J. A. B. Douglas Sterling Hill 1886 

Alfred Gallup Ekonk 1886 

N.J.Wood No. Sterling 1887 

Albert Frink,^.,^. F. ....Sterling HiR 1887 

Stonington. 

H. A. Hull, ^. F. Stonington . 1885 

Geo. F. Coats, A. V. N. Stomngton 1885 

J. S. Ande'rson, A. V. Stonington . 1886 

C. H. Babcock, 5". Westerly, R.L 1886 

Simeon Gallup, C.^A. V. ..Mystic 1887 

Silas B. Wheeler " 1887 

Stratford. 

James Bounds W.Stratford 1885 

Sam'l O. Canfield, C.A,V. " 1885 

Morton Beardslee Stratford ... 1886 

Chas. C. Wells, A. V. ** ... 1886 

A. Wilcoxson, S.yA. V. ... " ... 1887 

F. J. Beardsley " ...1887 

Suffibld. 

C. H. King, .4. V....:.....Vf. SuflSeld. 1885 

J. O. Haskins, A. V. SuflSeld 1885 

Dr. W. H. Mather, C. A.V. '* .... 1886 

F. B. Hatheway, ^. V. ...Wind. Locks 1886 

Geo. F. Kendafi, S.^A. F..Suflleld 1887 

Rev. J. Ward, -4. F. " 1887 
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Thomaston. 

Rev. S. M. FreeUnd Thomastoo . 

J. B. Fox 

C. C. Potter 

Abel Smith, ^. K. 

Rev. J. W. Fones 

G. A. Stoughton, S. *' 

A P. Bradstreet, C. 

Rev. David Sanf ord " 

R. L.Goodwin. ^. K 

Thompson. 

N. J. Pinkham. C. Thompson.. 

Stephen Ballard, S.,A. r.. 

Tolland. 

Smith H. Brown TdUand 

A. L. Benton, C. *' 

Dwight A. Satterlee " 

John C. Lathrop ** 

RufusJ. Leonard " 

Rev.C.N.Scymour,.S.,/f.r. '* 



1885 

1885 

1885! 

x886 

1886 

1886 

18871 

1887 

1887 , 



1886 
1887 



1885 
1885 
1886 
1887 
1887 



1885 
1885 
1886 
z886 
Z887 
1887 



Warrbn. 

Bernard Gritman Warren. 

Wm. F. Curtiss 

Peter M. Smith 

Rev. W. S. Colton 

Daniel A. Young 

Noble B. Strong, C, S.,A. V. * 

Washington. 

Orestes H ickox, C. Washington 1885 

Ralph Buckingham Marbledale . 1885 

E. Buckingham, S.^A. r... Washington 1886 

Charles Beach Washington Depot 1886 

Gould C. Whittlesey, -r4. K.New Preston 1887 
George Wheaton Marbledale. 1887 



Waterburv. 



£dward L. Griggs, M.D.. 

Rev. F. T. Russell 

Martin Myers 

D. F. Webster 

Samuel Nutall, /I. K. 

H. F. Bassett, ^. . 



. Waterbury . 



TORRINGTON. 

Rev. C. H. Barber, A. K..Torringford 

Willard A. Cowles W. Torrington 

Oliver P. Coe Torrington . 

Lavalette Perrin " 

Avery F. Miner *' 

Patrick Duggan *' 

Rev. Henry M. Sherman, C. " 

George W. Cole, S. '* 

JohnW. GamweU 



'887 I T. L Driggs, C,>l. y 
1 Joseph Anderson, D.D. 



Charles G. Root. 



Trumbull. 



Ormel Hall, S.,A. V. Plattsville .. 

C. B. Sherwood Trumbull... 

Charles J. Thorp, C. Nichols 

F. L. Beers Long Hill .. 

Beach Hill ^' 

S. H. Booth Trumbull... 

Union. 

M. P.T.Walker Union 

E. C. Booth ** 

A. E.Weld, C. ** 

George To wne, ^.,^. r... " 

S.W. Newell " 

Newton Wallace " 

Vernon. 

E. K. Leonard, M.D Rockville... 

Wilbur B. Foster ** 

G. G. Tillinghast, A. F... Vernon Depot 
Henry F. Parker. A' A.V. 

A. R. Goodrich, M.D., C. . " 

John N. Stickney Rockville... 

VOLUNTOWN. 



1885 1 
1885 1 

i88si 

18861 

t886 

1886 I 

1887 

1887 

1887 



1885 



Waterburv. (Centre District.) 

J. W. Webster, C.^A. K. .. Waterbury . 

Rev. J. H. Duggan *' 

Rev. W. A. Harty, A.V,.. 

Elisha Leavenworth " 

Rev. R. W. Micou, >l. F... 

T. L Driggs, /I . F. 

H. F. Bassett, ^. F. 

M . S. Crosby, Suft 



1885 
1885 
1885 
1886 
t886 
1886 
1887 
1887 
1887 



1885 
1885 
188s 
188s 
i88s 
1885 
1885 



Waterford. 



1885 E. \. Hempsted, C.^A. V. New London 1885 

1886 A. H. Lamphere, ^. F.....Waterford. 1885 
L. A. Comstock, ^. F. ...New London 1886 

1887 Geo. H. Chamberlain,/!. /'. " .1886 
1887 J. W. Wanwaring, 5., A. V. Waterford 1887 

Wm. H. Moore ** 1887 



1885 



Watertown. 



1885 1 Samuel A. Merwin Watertown 

"' T. P. Baldwin, S.,A.V... 
Rev. J. Stoddard, C, A,V. 

BuelHeminway " 

Chas. W. Bidwell, A.V. .. 
Henry T.Davis 

Westbrook. 

George C. Moore Westbrook. 

Thomas B. Bloomfield, 5... " 

Richard Sunnard '* 

Gilbert A. Post 

Julius H. DeWolf, C.,A. V. 
Edwin A. Hill 



z886 
1886 
1887 
1887 



1885 
1885 
1886 
1886 
1887 
1887 



1885 
1885 
1886 
z886 
1887 
1887 



1885 
1885 
1886 
1886 
X887 
1887 



West Hartford. 

George T. Briggs Voluntown. 1885 x. Belknap Beach Hartford ... 1885 

WiUiam B. Ray Pendleton Hill 1885 I A. C. Sternberg W. Hartford 1885 

John E.Green Voluntown . 1886 Rev J W. Hyde, ^., y4. F. " 1886 



F.A.Douglas Campbell's Mills 1886 

John N. Lewis, C. Voluntown. 1887 

A. E. Bitgood, 5., i4. F.... " .1887 

Wallingford. 
J. E. Wildman WaUingford 1885 



. M. Judd. 

Charles D. Yale, C. 

Benjamin F. Harrison 

HcnryL. HaU,^.,^. ^. - 
Andrew Andrews 



1885 
1886 
1886 
Z887 
Z887 



W. H. Kellogg Hartford ... 1886 

W. H. Hall, C. W. Hartford 1887 

Leverett K . Seymour " 1887 

Weston. 

Edward Chauncey Westport . . . 1885 

David S. Parsons * .-.1885 

Vanderbilt Godfrey, C... Weston 1886 

IversonC.Fanton,5'.,^. F. Easton .... 1886 

Lester Fanton Westport... 1887 

Arthur B. Bennett Weston 1887 
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Wbstport. 
William J. Jennings, C... Green's Farms 1885 
George B. Bouton, M.D. . . Wcstport. . . 1885 

Silas B. Sherwood '* ... 1886 

William C. Hull " ... 1886 

Rev. Patrick Keating .... " ... 1887 
Rev. J. R. Williams, S., A.V. '' ... 1887 

Wethersfielo. 

Edward D. Robbins Wethers6eld 1885 

Luther W. Adams, A. V...S0. " 1885 

Martin S. Griswold, 5. Wethersfield 1886 

Roswell Fox, M.D " 1886 

John Welles, C " 1887 

Stephen Morgan " 1887 

WiLLINGTON. 

Reuben Edgerton,C.,^. r.Willington . 1885 

L. W. Holt, 5., A. V. East " . 1885 

Jason Bugbee,Jr.,^. r. Moose Meadow 1885 

Wilton. 

Harvey Bedient Wilton 1885 

Wm. Sturges, 5".,^. F..... *' 1885 

N. M. Belden, C. '* 1886 

Wilbur Sturges Cannon's Station 1886 

James T. Hubbell Wilton 1887 

David Hurlbutt Cannon's Station 1887 

Winchester. 
Rev. A. Goodenough,/4 . F.Winchester C. 1885 

Charles A. Bristol,^. F... Winchester. 1885 

M.N. Griswold^. V. Winsted.... 1886 

Henry Barreuther, ^ . V... " i886 

Fra Leo da Saracena, yl . K " 1887 

Charles S. Alvord, S.A.V. " ... 1887 

Windham. 

Wm. C. Jillson Willimantic 1885 

Amos T. Fowler *' 1885 

iohn L. Hunter *' 1885 

ohn D. Wheeler, A.V.... " i886 

""l. DeBruycker " t886 I 

Frederick Rogers, S.,A.V, ** 1886 

Marcus L. Tryon, C, ^ . F. ** 1887 

Albert Barrows " 1887 

E. H. Holmes, Jr So. Windham 1887 

Windsor. 

Maurice E. Westcott Poquonnock 1885 

William L. Bidwell Rainbow ... 1885 

E. Spencer Clapp', C. Windsor 1886 

Rev. R. H. Tuttle, 5"., A,V. " .... 1886 
Rev. Gowen C. Wilson ... " .... 1887 
William H. Htirvey " ....1887 



Windsor Locks. 

Edward D. Coogan, C. Windsor Locks 1885 

Samuel M. McAuley " 1885 

John P. Hcaly, S, " 1886 

AllenPease, ^. F. " t886 

Philip Schaefer " 1887 

Willliam Mather, ^. F..... " 1887 



WOLCOTT. 

Henry B. Carter Wolcott 1885 

Elihu Moulthrop " 1885 

Edwin A. Todd Waterbury . x886 

Evelyn M. Upson Wolcott 1886 

John R. S. Todd, C. Waterbury. . 1887 

Rev.F.G.Woodworth,.y.,-r4.F. Wolcott 1887 



WOODBRIDGE. ' 

Enot L.Terrell Woodbridgc 1885 

W. Barker " 1885 

royC. Beecher " 1886 

E. L. Sperry, S., A. V. ....Westville... 1886 

Wm. H. Warner, C. Woodbridge 1887 

C. P. Augur *' 1887 



Woodbury. 

Harmon W. Shove, C. Woodbury . 1885 

James Huntington ** . 1885 

Chas. H. Percy Hotchkissvillc 1883 

Geo. M. Allen *' x886 

W. J. Clark, S., A. F. Woodbury . 1886 

Henry C. Talmadge " .1886 

J, L. R. Wyckoflf " .1887 

F.F.Hitchcock •' .1887 

Chas. E. Trowbridge ....Hotchkissvillc 1887 



Woodstock. 

P. S. Butler, A. F.....West Woodstock 1885 

Marshall Perrln, C " " 1885 

Clarence Child Woodstock . 1885 

Charles Perrin No. Woodstock x886 

N. E. Morse, ^. F. '* 1886 

Geo. W. Child " 1886 

Frank Barrett " 1887 

W. W. Webber Woodstock.. 1887 

L. J. Wells, 5., A. F. ...So. Woodstock 1887 
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work of, .6 

Apparatus, Libraries and, - 64, 131 

Appropriation, State, 1 20 

since 1873, j 20,23 

table relating to, 162-156 

Ashford, Report; of, 190 

Association, State Teachers', Report; of, . 269-262 

Attendance, comparative table, 18 

by towns, 96-103 

per cent, of, 96-103 

Board of Education, Report of, 6 

Bridgeport, Report of, 173 

Bristol, Report of, 168, 171, 176, 186 

Chaplin, Report of, 177 

Cheshire, Report of, 171 

Comparative tables, attendance in Public Schools, 18 

Private Schools, 18 

per cent of, 18 

Districts, 21 

Enumeration, 18, 132-140 

Length of Schools, 18 

Receipts, 18 

Registration, 18 

Teachers continuously employed, 18 

wag^s of, 18 

Compulsory Law, 24 

effectof, 24,26 

proposed changes, 26,33 

working of, 23,24,26 

Cornwall, Report of, 194 

Council of Education, Report of, 266-258 

Departments, number of, by towns, 114-128 

20 
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Page 

Districts, indebtedness'^^of, 12 

number lapng tax, _ 19, 78-196 

small, number of, 22 

work in, 6 

union of, 1,22 

Eastford, Report of, 170 

Bast Granby, Report of, 188 

Enfield, Report of, 167, 170,198 

Enumeration, 6, 23 

comparative, 132-140 

district, ..-• , 141-151 

tables of, 96-104 

Evening Schools, ..-. 52 

Examinations, State Teachers', 9, 35-43 

branches, 35,36 

certificates, _ 36 

law concerning, 35 

number of candidates, 39 

questions at, 211-248 

standard, 10,11 

successful candidates, 39 

usesof, 37,38 

Fairfield, County of, receipts by towns, 84 

expense by towns, 85 

summary, _ 94, 95 

scholars by towns, 99 

summary, 104 

teachers by towns, 108 

summary, 113 

schools by towns, 120 

summary, 130 

school-houses by towns, 121 

libraries by towns, 121 

summary, - 131 

comparative enumeration, 1 8 74, 1 8 83, 1 884, _ 136 

summary, 140 

enumeration by districts, 1 884, 146, 146 

State appropriation by towns, 164 

expenses of small schools, 169 

districts never receiving library money, 163 

Farmington, Report of, 169 

Fuid, School, 19 

investment of, 19 

interestof, 19 

decrease of income of, 19 

Globes, districts having, 64 

towns having, 64 

Graded Schools, number of, by towns, 114-128 

Groton, Reportof, 173 
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Page 

Hartford, County of, - 9 

receipts in towns, 78 

expenses in towns, - -- T9 

summary, 94, 95 

scholars by towns, 96 

summary, _ 104 

teachers by towns, 105 

summary, 113 

schools, 114 

summary, 130 

school-houses. 115 

libraries by towns, 116 

summary, 131 

comparative enumeration, 1874, 1883, 1884, 132 

summary, 140 

enumeration by districts, 1884, 141, 142 

State appropriation by towns, 152 

expense of small schools in, 167 

districts never receiving library money, 162 

Hartford, Report of, 178,187 

Higher SchoMs, 60 

Huntington, Report of, 168 

Institutes, 34 

Laws of 1884, 66-59 

proposed, 59 

Lebanon, Report of, 167, 187, 209 

Ledyard, Report of , - __ 196 

Legislation of 1884, _... 56 

proposed, ._ 69 

Libraries, number of districts having, 115-129 

amount expended, 54, 166 

drawn, 115-129 

since 1867, 64 

table of districts never having drawn money, 1 62^165 

interest in, 66 

number, 54,116-129 

of public, 116-129 

towns having, , 54 

districts having, 54 

volumes in, 64 

management of, ' 64 

Litchfield, County of, receipts by towns, 86 

expenses by towns, _ _ 87 

summary, 94,96 

scholars by townsj 101 

summary, 104 

teachers by towns, 110 

summary, 113 
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litchfleld, County of, schocds by towns, 124 

summary, _ 130 

school-houses by towns, 126 

libraries by towns, 126 

summary, 131 

comparative enumeration, 1874, 1883, 1884,.^.. . 13T 

summary, 140 

enumeration by districts, 1884, 141, 148, 149 

State appropriation by towns, 155 

expenses of small schools, 160 

districts never receiving library money, 164, 165 

Litchfield, Report of , 176,196 

Madison, Report of, > - -- 178 

Manchester, Report of, 193 

Meriden, Report of, 186 

Middlesex, County of, receipts by towns, -_ 88 

expenses by towns, .-- 89 

summary, 94, 96 

scholars by towns, 102 

summary, 104 

teachers by towns, .-'... Ill 

summary, 113 

schools by towns, 126 

summary, 130 

school-houses by towns,.-, 127 

libraries by towns, 127 

smnmary, 131 

comparative enumeration, 1874, 1 883, 1884, 138 

summary, ^ 140 

enumeration by districts, 1884, 149 

State appropriation by towns, 156 

expense of small schools, 161 

districts never receiving library money, 165 

Middletown, Report of, 193,197 

Model and Training School, 43,47,266 

New Britain, Report of, 174, 186,189, 199 

New Hartford, Report of, 188,195 

New Haven, County of, receipts by towns, 80 

expenses by towns, 81 

summary, 94, 95 

scholars by towns, 97 

sununary, 104 

teachers by towns, 106 

summary, 113 

schools by towns, 116 

summary, 130 

school-houses by towns, 117 

libraries by towns, 117 

summary, 131 
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New Haven, Counfy of, comparative enumeration, 1874, 1883, 1884, 133 

summary, 140 

enumeration by districts, 1884, 143 

State appropriation by towns, 153 

expense of small schools, 177 

districts never receiving library money, 162 

New Haven, Report of, 181,200 

New London, County of, receipts by towns, 82 

expenses by towns, 83 

summary, 94, 95 

scholars by towns, .-.- 98 

summary, 104 

teachers by towns, 107 

summary, 113 

schools by towns, 118 

summary, 130 

school-houses by towns, . 119 

libraries by towns, 119 

summary, 131 

comparative enumeration, 1874, 1883, 1884,.-. 134 

summary, 140 

enumeration by districts, 1884, 144, 145 

State appropriation by towns, 163 

expense of small schools, 158 

districts never receiving library money, 162, 163 

Normal School, 39 

graduates since 1850, 45 

Training School, 43 

examinations for entrance, questions, 239-248 

model school at, 43,47,49, 265 

new building, _ 7,47 

defects of, 7,46,47 

expense for, ^. 7 

purpose and aim of, 1 39-44 

attendance since 1850 ' 45 

towns represented in, t.. 46 

report of principal, _ 47-51 

number of graduates teaching in schools, 113 

catalogue of, 263-272 

standard, 7,8 

questions for examination of candidates for admission to, 239-248 

Norwich, Report of, 167,174,197 

Orange, Report of, - 199 

Organization of Schools, 62 

Oxford, Report of, 168 

Plymouth, Report of, 188, 189, 190 

Population of State, 23 

Principal of Normal School, Report of, 47 

Prosecutions, 28 
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Receipts, by towns, ^ 18-92 

from Funds, comparative table, 18 

from taxes, comparative table, 18 

Registration, by towns, 96-103 

comparative table, 18 

Report of Board of Education, 5-12 

Secretary of Board of Education, 13-64 

Agent of Board of Education, 26-33 

Principal of Normal School, 47-51 

Council of Education, _ 255-258 

State Teachers' Association, 259-262 

Roxbury, Report of, 176 

Scholars, registration of, by towns, 96-103 

attendance of, by towns, _ 96-103 

per cent, of registration, 96-103 

attendance, 96-103 

over 16, 96-103 

in Public Schools, 96-103 

in Private Schools, 96-103 

School Fund, see Fimd. 

School-houses, number, by towns, 115-129 

cost of new, 115-129 

value of, 115-129 

amount expended for, 79-93 

number of poor, ._.. 115-129 

School, Normal, see Normal School. 

Schools, tables concerning, 115-130 

distribution of funds to, 23 

evening,-- _ - 62 

number of, 114-128 

Graded, see Graded Schools. 
High, see High Schools. 

improvement of, 62-64 

need and advantages of higher, 60 

. number of , by towns, 114-128 

small, 22 

expense of, 1 23, 157-161 

number of, by towns, 114-128 

needs of, 22 

support of, - 63 

union of, 7, 23 

School Visitors, see Visitors, 

Secretary, Report of, 13 

Sites, School, value of, 115-131 

Sittings, number of, by towns, 1 14-128 

Somers, Report of , 198 

Southington, Report of, 173 

Stafford, Report of, .* 171-192 
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State Tax, amount of, _ 20 

paid since 1873, 20 

Statistical Tables, see Comparative Tables. 

Statistics, explanation of, - 75 

summary of, 14-18 

Studies other than common branches, tables concerning, 1 14^1 28 

Suffield, Report of, 1 168,171 

Superintendence, cost of , by towns, 79-93 

Supervision, 61, 249-264 

Tables, statistical, 78, 165 

comparative 18, 21, 132-140 

Tax, District, 19 

State, 20 

Town, 19 

Teachers, tables concerning, 105-112 

continuously employed, comparative table, - 18 

beginners, by towns,- 105-112 

comparative table, 18 

wages, by towns, 79-93 

comparative table, 18 

per month, by towns, 106-112 

examination of, 9 

meetings, 34 

attendance, , - 34 

speakers, _ 34 

State Association, , 259 

Teaching, need of good, 63 

Tolland, County of, receipts by towns, 92 

expenses by towns, 93 

summary, 94, 96 

scholars by towns, 103 

summary, 104 

teachers by towns, 112 

summary, 113 

schools by towns, 128 

summary, 130 

school-houses by towns, - 129 

libranes by towns, „ 129 

summary, 131 

comparative enumeration, 1874, 1883, 1884, 139 

summary, 140 

enumeration by districts, 160 

State appropriation by towns, 156 

expense of small schools, 161 

districts not receiving library money, 165 

Training School at Normal School, see Normal School. 

Training School, 43,47,265 

Town Tax, amount of, 19 

Value of Sites and Buildings, tables of, 115-131 
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Visitation, 61 

Visitors, School, list of, 213-283 

Wages of Teachers, comparative table, 18 

by towns, 79-93 

per month, by towns, 106-112 

Waterbury, Report of, 188 

West Hartford, Report of, 112, 175, 195 

Weston, Report of, 172 

Winchester, Report of, 193 

Windham, County of, receipts by towns, _ 90 

expenses by towns, 91 

summary, - 94, 95 

schokurs by towns, 100 

summary, 104 

teachers by towns, 109 

summary, 113 

schools by towns, 122 

summary, 130 

school-houses by towns, 123 

libraries by towns, 123 

summary, 131 

comparative enumeration, 1 874, 1 883, 1884, 136 

summary, 140 

enumeration by districts, 146, 147 

State appropriation by towns, 144 

expense of small schools, 199 

districts never receiving library money, 164 

Windsor, Report of, 197 



ERRA.TA. 



Page 37, last line, for unscattered read scattered. 

Page 227, omit heading " English Language," making all that follows to His- 
tory, part of Grammar paper No. VI., page 227. 
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